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We  are  taking  the  Russians 
at  their  word! 


William  Moore 


The  soviet  government  says  that 
foreign  con-espondents  are  free  to 
send  the  news  out  of  Russia.  So 
we  have  arranged  to  have  a  news 
bureau  opened  in  Moscow  by  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Press  Service,  Inc. 

Chief  of  the  new  Moscow  bureau 
will  be  Wil’iam  Moore,  since  1942 
a  member  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  CTPS.  His  only  orders 
are  to  get  the  facts  and  to  report 
them  from  the  American  point  of 
view. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  a  permanent  representative  in 
Russia  since  the  1917  revolution. 
The  uncer.sored  dispatches  sent 
from  Russia  shortly  after  the  first 
World  War  by  Tribune  correspon¬ 
dent  Johr  Clayton  caused  the 
soviets  to  place  him  imder  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  death. 

In  1931,  Henry  Wales  of  the 
Tribune  staff  gave  the  world  the 
first  eye-w.tness  story  of  Russia’s 
first  five-year  plan.  Since  that 


time,  the  Tribune  has  not  had  a 
reporter  stationed  in  Russia.  We 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  sub¬ 
ject  one  of  our  reporters  to  capri¬ 
cious  despotism  to  make  him  a 
vehicle  of  Russian  propaganda. 

If  Moore  finds  that  censorship 
or  restrictions  on  his  movements 
compel  him  to  send  doctored  news 
or  propaganda,  he  will  come  home. 

This  latest  attempt  to  resume 
news-gathering  in  Russia  points 
up  the  journalistic  enterprise 
which  for  more  than  38  years  has 
induced  more  people  to  buy  the 
Chicago  Tribune  than  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper. 

Readers  make  clear  their  recog¬ 
nition  that  they  get  more  for  their 
money  when  they  read  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  They  do  so  by  buy¬ 
ing  from  55%  to  83%  more  copies 
of  the  Tribune  on  weekdays  and 
from  94%  to  150%  more  on  Sun¬ 
days  than  they  buy  of  other  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers. 


OTiibuiue 

THE  WORLP'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


To  save  a  life 

Portable  packages  of  electricity  help  make  our  lives  safer  and  more  enjoyable 


The  bright  beam  of  a  flashlight  in  the  hands  of  an 
airman  down  at  sea  .  .  .  the  untold  comfort  of  an  almost 
invisible  hearing  aid  ,  .  .  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
your  favorite  music  over  a  portable  radio. 

THESE  INGENIOUS  DEVICES  have  one  thing  in  com¬ 
mon— they  all  get  their  electric  power  from  dry-cell  bat¬ 
teries.  Each  day  millions  of  us  depend  on  these  porta¬ 
ble  packages  of  power  for  greater  safety,  comfort,  and 
pleasure. 

LARGE  BATTERIES  furnish  power  for  signalling  and 
communications  systems.  Hearing  aid  batteries  are  now 
so  tiny  that  they  can  hide  under  a  dime.  Other  dry-cells 
supply  power  to  everything  from  toys  to  Geiger  counters. 

OVER  60  YEARS  AGO,  the  people  of  Union  Carbide 
produced  the  first  commercial  drv-cell.  From  this  be¬ 


ginning,  they  developed  the  great  variety  of  Eveready 
batteries  that  now  serve  dependably  in  so  many  appli¬ 
cations. 

SCIENTISTS  of  Union  Carbide  are  constantly  work¬ 
ing  on  new,  improved  methods  of  producing  packaged 
power.  Their  goal  is  to  make  dry-cell  batteries  do  even 
more  work  for  all  of  us. 

FREE:  Learn  how  Alloys,  Carbons,  Gases,  Chemicals, 
and  Plastics  improve  many  things  that  you  use.  Ask  jor 
the  1956  edition  of  "Products  and  Processes"  booklet. 

Union  Carbide 

AAZ>  CARBON  CORPORATION 


30  EAST  42ND  STREET 


NEW  YORK  17.  N.  V 


In  Canada:  UNION  CARBIDE  CANADA  LIMITED.  Toronto 


- UCCs  Trade-marked  Products  include - - 

Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  Dynel  Textile  Fibers  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICALS  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene 

Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Union  Carbide  Linde  Oxygen 

Union  Carbide  Silicones  Bak.elite,Vinylite,  and  Krene  Plastics  National  Carbons  Acheson  Electrodes  Pyrofax  Gas 


» 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y 


woman 


.  .  .  she  writes  what  she  feels  and 
what  she  thinks  .  .  . 


HIGH  POIHTS  OF  A  GREAT 
REPORTIHG  CAREER  INCLUDE: 

•  the  invasion  of  North  Africa 

•  the  Texas  City  disaster 

•  the  coronations  of  George  VI  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  II 

•  the  record-breaking,  six-day  flight  round- 
the-world 

and  now 


...  to  report  the  Wedding  of  the  Year  and  the  sights 
and  sounds  and  personalities  surrounding  it  in  her 
unique,  straight'thinking,  hard-hitting  style  .  .  . 


JANUARY  4  .  .  .  Grandpa,  the  last  pre-Freudian  schoolchild,  could  take  his  reading  and  his  moral  precepts,  in 
which  McGuffey  specialized,  straight.  But  for  Johnny,  a  hep  moppet,  the  moral  precept  must  be  slipped  like  a 
fast  ball  over  home  plate,  hoping  he  will  catch  it  and  know  what  to  do  with  it  .  .  . 

JANUARY  9  ...  I  guarantee  to  vote  twice  for  whichever  political  party  comes  out  fearless  and  unafraid  against 
the  man-eating  cocktail  party  .  .  . 

JANUARY  10  .  .  .  Miss  Kelly  will  come  to  the  throne  of  a  principality  that  not  only  boasts  a  balanced  budget 
but  a  little  something  in  its  sock  .  .  . 

JANUARY  24  .  .  .  The  noncommercial  aspects  of  Mother’s  Day,  Father’s  Day  and  all  the  other  days  foisted 
on  a  hapless  public  are  on  a  par  with  the  pitch  of  a  spieler  roping  in  the  customers  to  see  Little  Egypt,  who 
dances  on  a  dime  at  the  country  fair  .  .  . 

JANUARY  25  .  .  .  Today,  a  man  who  isn’t  in  hock  isn’t  in  good  standing.  It  is  only  too  true  that  in  1956,  a  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  He  lives  by  credit  .  .  . 

FEBRUARY  13  .  #  .  Amid  the  uncommitted  millions  whom  the  United  States  is  trying  desperately  to  woo  to 
democracy  and  the  Western  way  in  a  terrible  struggle  to  preserve  the  Western  world,  the  Tuscaloosa  riots  un¬ 
did  how  many  years  of  diplomacy,  aid  and  propaganda?  .  .  . 

fOR  RATB5  AND  TERRITORIES  PHONE,  WIRE,  OR  WRITE  TODAY 
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be  Sure  to 

SELL  SYRACUSE 


'4i 


WW/i  Wif-' 


No.  1  Test  Market  of 
the  United  States 

(Sales  Managemenf's  Audited  Survey,  June,  1955) 


(374  MILLION  is  the  yearly  grocery  budget  of  the 
families  in  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  circulation  area. 
When  you  think  of  Syracuse,  think  6IG1  Think  of 
Syracuse  plus  the  14  surrounding  counties  ...  a 
market  of  1.3  million  people  spending  $1.9  billion  a 
year.  There's  a  single,  economical  way  to  SELL 
SYRACUSE  and  THE  REST  of  Central  New  York. 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers  deliver  lOO^o  SATURA¬ 
TION  of  the  metropolitan  area  .  .  .  and  EFFECTIVE 
coverage  in  the  14  other  counties.  In  this  great 
market,  no  other  combination  of  media  can  do  a 
comparable  job  at  a  comparable  cost. 


Tkt  HEUTLAID 

•i 

lEW  YORK  nATE 


/ 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  228,754 
Sunday  Herald-American  221 ,533 
Sunday  Post-Standard  103,260 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD  JOURNAL  A  H E R A L D  A M E R  I C A N 

Evening  j  Sundiy 

THE  POST  STANDARD 

Horning  &  Sunday 


^lAJliat  Our  l^eaclerd  ^Sa 


Over  the  Bridge 

To  THE  Editor:  Just  for  the 
record,  the  namingn  of  the  Tap- 
pan  Zee  Bridge  (on  the'  New 
York  State  Thruway  across  the 
Hudson  River)  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  and  signature  of 
the  Governor  this  week  is  pure 
newspaper  plugging.  We  start¬ 
ed  with  an  editorial  on  Aug.  1, 
1953,  and  here  we  are  with 
what  we  set  out  to  get.  It  was 
a  hell  of  a  long  plugging  match 
though. 

Norman  Baker 

Editor, 

Nyaek  (N.Y.)  Journal-News. 

An  Old  Program 

To  the  Editor:  Mr.  Woods 
(E&P,  Feb.  25,  pg.  16)  is 
overly  enthusiastic  in  tossing 
the  word  “unprecedented” 
j  around.  Through  their  New 
I  York  Press  Association,  week- 
!  lies  of  New  York  State  effected 
I  a  one-bill,  one-check,  one-copy 
I  (or  insertion  order)  program 
I  at  least  15  years  ago. 

Charles  D.  Bonsted 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Anti-Secrecy  I 

To  THE  Editor;  The  B.  i{ 
Press  Club  went  on  reeort!  I 
Feb.  25  as  favoring  an  anti  ^ 
secrecy  statute  in  Rhode  Islanc  ' 
laws,  and  immediately  set  up  i 
committee  to  draft  legislatiot 
to  that  effect. 

Andrew  P.  Palmer,  generi 
manager  of  the  Woonsoclut 
Call,  was  appointed  chairmas 
of  the  committee.  The  lav 
would  ban  so-called  executive, 
or  closed  sessions  of  govern¬ 
mental  bodies. 

Members  of  the  committ« 
are  Sylvester  Sprague,  mjin«g 
ing  editor  of  the  PawtuekH 
Times;  Charles  Utter,  editor  of 
the  Westerly  Sun;  R.  S.  Boa 
worth  Jr.,  managing  editor  d 
the  Bristol  Phoenix;  Fred  Wil¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Nam 
gansett  Times;  and  Grover 
Rice,  publisher  of  the  Reeeri 
&  Guide. 

R.  S.  Bosworth  Ji 
Bristol,  R.  I. 


iNew  lorK,  JN.  X. 

^t**'"*  .  ..  .Short  ^aht 


To  THE  Editor:  I  read  with 
interest  and  considerable  amuse¬ 
ment  the  replies  of  your  panel 
of  “experts”  on  how  to  evalu¬ 
ate  features  and  comics,  pub¬ 
lished  Feb.  11. 

It  seems  to  me  the  cheapest, 
fastest  and  most  accurate  way 
to  evaluate  a  feature  or  comic 
is  to  leave  it  out  of  the  paper. 
I  used  this  technique  several 
times  when  I  was  on  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Herald-Post  in  the'  mid- 
19308  and  my  managring  edi¬ 
tor,  Fritz  Lord,  found  the  re¬ 
sults  quite  accurate. 

R.  D.  Linton 

Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

y  isot? 

To  THE  Editor;  Concerning 
the  lamentable  fact  that  there 
is  no  one-syllable  word  in  the 
English  language  to  rhyme 
with  desk,  I  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  writers  begin  to  drop 
the  “y”  from  “pesky”,  giving 
us  a  new  noun,  “pesk". 

I  can  think  of  a  number  of 
things  to  brand  with  the  new 
word. 

Ansel  Gray 

Joliet,  III. 


Police  Beat: 

Press  and  photographen 
were  bared  by  campus  police 
but  everybody  including  at 
wanted  the  inside  story  of  her 
first  class. — Editor  &  Pub- 


Cops  figure  this  thief  ainu 
to  return  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime;  among  the  loot  takes 
from  the  theater  were  415 
lasses. — Jackson  (Miss.)  Dailf 
News. 

• 

Police  charged  Mrs.  Blank 
with  careless  driving  and  run-  i 
ning  a  red  light.  —  WtcAtto  I 
(Kas.)  Beacon. 

• 

The  largest  number  of  cases 
are  based  on  charges  of  drink-  i 
ing  while  intoxicated.  —  Tyler  | 
(Tex.)  Courier-Times.  j 

•  I 

John  Blank  was  charged  to-  | 
day  with  murdering  his  rival  f 
for  woman’s  affections  with  an  | 
automobile. — New  York  Post.  I 
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BILLINGS 

MONTANA 


TULSA 

OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 


NEW  YORK 


BUFFALO 


Here's  what 

we've  done  lately 
to  bring  you 
even  better 
regional  coverage 


ID  NEWARK 


TRENTON 

NEW  JERSEY 


GREENSBORO 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTf 


THE  3-FdR-1  SERVICE 


WORLD  COVERAGE 


TALUHASSEE 


JACKSONVILLE 


TAMPA 

FLORIDA 


MtAML. 
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CALL  THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  MAN 


FREEPORT,  ILL.  MARKET 

POPULATION :  Freeport  is  county  seat  and  trade  center  for 
86,000  people.  97%  native  white,  German,  Yankee  origin, 
ABC  city  zone  is  25,000, 


OCCUPATIONS:  Home  office  of  4  auto,  3  fire  and  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  (Hartford  of  the  West).  Manufacturing  plants 
in  1954  product  $79,000,000  in  gc^s.  Chief  agricultural 
produce  are  dairy  products  and  feeder  cattle. 


RESOURCES:  Second  in  per  capita  wealth  in  Illinois.  Over 
70%  own  homes.  Freeport  has  500  retail  outlets  with  area 
sales  of  almost  $80  million  (1954).  Foods  and  autos  lead.  A 
solid  market  with  purchasing  power.  An  Allen-Klapp  man 
contacts  the  trade  in  this  market  regularly.  He  knows  this 
market. 


NEWSPAPER:  One  daily  newspaper.  The  Journal-Standard, 
covers  the  market  with  home  delivet^  100%  city  and  85% 
area;  total  17,500.  The  Journal  is  109  years  old,  widely 
quoted,  highly  lespected. 


Representing  The  MItfd/ewest  Newspaper  List 


THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1903 


RASOOLSH  t-tSTS 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 


.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSEHS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


fKau  C^ru/in  d  s^olumn 


Spikin’  the  Canon 

Presaging  a  deluge  of  corrections 
Are  the  myriad  judges — good  sports. 

Who’ll  overrule  archaic  objections 
To  news  pictures  in  their  courts. 

Time  cometh  when  that  “so-so” — 

Moldy  bar  rule  vehemently  disliked — 

Will  go  the  way  of  the  do-do, 

And  the  Canon  (35)  is  finally  spiked. 

I  And  may  there  be  no  moaning  at  the  bar. 

When  readers  turn  the  page  to  see 
Shenanigans  in  the  courtroom  as  they  are 
In  a  foto  spread  on  pages  two  and  three. 

I  — R.  R.  (Scoop)  CoatM 

[  Beaver  (Pa.)  Valley  Tima 

— Dan  Valentine,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  columnist, 
was  given  “Utah’s  biggest  Valentine  of  the  Year”  Feb.  14-a 
3-col  cut  of  Valentine  in  a  heart  entitled  “Valentine  of  tht 
Year”  and  his  column  written  by  a  guest  conductor,  Gov.  J, 
Bracken  Lee,  “as  spokesman  for  all  the  people  of  the  state  to 
tell  all  about  the  winner  of  the  1956  award.”  Valentine  daily 
awards  in  his  column  a  Valentine  to  someone  for  an  outstand¬ 
ing  good  deed — and  he  does  many  civic  good  deeds  himself, 
subbing  for  Santa,  even  sending  food  to  the  Navajos.  The 
governor  wrote:  “In  his  funny  moments,  Dan  is  good  for  al 
of  us.  In  his  serious  moments,  which  seem  to  come  at  just 
the  right  time,  he’s  even  better  for  us.”  .  .  .  Ash  Wednesday 
was  the  15th  anniversary  of  “Prayer  For  Today,”  a  daily 
“Moment  of  Meditation,”  a  little  feature  written  by  Editor 
Oxie  Reichler,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman,  appearing 
in  17  daily  newspapers  with  total  circulation  of  nearly  on^ 
third  million.  More  than  4,300  of  the  brief  prayers  have  been 
written  since  1942. 

— Few  do  more  work  than  Kenneth  Silver,  27,  a  copyboy  for 
the  New  York  Timea  by  night,  a  student  carrying  a  17-nnit  pro¬ 
gram  at  Brooklyn  College  by  day,  writer  of  a  weekly  60-minsk 
television  documentary  film,  a  monthly  3,500-word  Chica|o 
magazine  article  and  occasional  Times  news  and  feature  storiet, 
with  time  out  to  be  a  husband  and  father.  He’s  a  former  Stan 
and  Stripea  writer  in  Korea  and  among  his  commendations  is 
a  personal  letter  of  appreciation  from  President  Eisenhower  for 
his  stories  on  the  President’s  1953  Korean  front  line  tour.  Kei 
was  slated  for  a  reporter’s  berth  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  when  i 
strike  killed  the  paper  last  year  and  he  had  to  begin  all  over 
again  as  a  copyboy. 


Dizzy  Diary 


— Gorged  on  pit-cooked  pork  barbecue  smack  dab  in  the  middle  d 
Manhattan  (McAlpin  Hotel)  and  washed  it  down  with  white  lighuii 
from  fruit  jars  and  water  from  a  dipper  in  the  dainty  hands  of  “Min 
Branch  Water”  at  North  Carolina  State  College  alumni  reunion.  Inviti- 
tion  from  Bob  Knox  and  Conrad  Frederick  Smith,  ex-Charlotte  (N.  C) 
Observer,  partners  in  Knox,  Kornfeld  &  Smith,  public  relations  firm, 
correctly  promised:  “There’ll  be  a  complete  Tar  Heel  bill  of  fare  lint 
should  make  strong  men  slaver,  make  gourmets  gasp,  that  should  re 
vitamine  our  physical  beings  and  recharge  our  spiritual  batteries.” 

— Feasted  on  rare  Italian  viands  and  vintages  with  sports  writers  ii 
well  stocked  wine  cellar  of  Leone’s,  guest  of  Palm  Beach  and  Gillette. 

— Lunched  “on  high”  in  Empire  State  Building,  world’s  tallest,  u 
guest  of  Col.  Henry  Crown,  its  president,  who  announced  a  spectacula 
electronic  tiara  of  four  night  beacons,  visible  as  far  away  as  Boston, 
be  added  by  Easter  to  New  York’s  landmark.  Jay  Scott  (Benjamii 
Sonnenberg)  was  in  charge  of  the  big  press  party. 

— Breakfasted  on  a  thick  filet  at  a  “Steak  For  Breakfast  Club”  l>T 
dawn’s  early  light  in  the  Old  Homestead  Restaurant,  where  “Diamono 
Jim’’  Brady  used  to  be  a  frequent  patron.  Meaty  humor  by  Bob  (Elliot) 
and  Ray  (Goulding)  and  an  added  attraction  was  “Miss  Steak  For 
Breakfast — Leap  Year  Edition.” 

— Dined  at  home  (Henry  Hudson  Hotel)  on  roast  beef  dinner  sent  to 
newspaper  friends  with  appropriate  accompanying  beverage  by  Waite* 
C.  Houghton,  advertising  and  sales  promotion  director  of  Calvert  Reserve. 

(Subject  next  week:  The  Iniquity  of  Press  Agents  Feedini 
Free-Loading  Reporters). 
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(international  news  service 

and 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS 

proudly  announce 

I  that  they  have  been  accorded  by 

y  Prince  Rainier  of  Monaco 

\  the  honor  of  organizing  , 

I  the  world  press,  photographic,  radio,  . 

^  television  and  newsreel  coverage  | 

*  of  his  wedding  to  \ 

I  1 

i  Miss  Grace  Kelly  i 


Charles  A.  Smith 


Bob  Considine 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 


235  East  45th  Street  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Charles  A.  Smith,  INS  administrative  director  for  Europe  and  European 
general  manager  of  INP,  has  been  appointed  by  Prince  Rainier  and  temporarily 
detached  from  his  London  duties  to  devote  all  his  time  to  this  assignment. 

Now  president  for  the  second  term  of  the  Association  of  American 
Correspondents  in  London,  Smith  has  great  experience  in  organizing  the  world  press 
for  international  events.  He  played  an  im]x>rtant  role  in  arranging  world  photo 
coverage  of  the  1952  Olympics  in  Helsinki.  He  also  negotiated  the  world  photo  pool 
agreement  with  Australian  authorities  for  the  1956  Olympics,  and  took  part 
in  organizing  coverage  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  coronation. 

We  take  pride  too  in  advising  our  clients  that  among  the  all-star  INS-INP  lineup 
assigned  to  the  wedding  will  be  Bob  Considine,  Allan  C.  House,  Jr., 

Pans  correspondent,  and  Joseph  Singer,  Berlin  bureau  manager. 


Joseph  Singer 


editorial 


Canon  35  Rejected 

^ANON  35  of  the  American  Bar  Association  prohibiting  photog- 
raphy  and  broadcasting  in  courtrooms  was  given  its  first  thorough 
and  impartial  appraisal  in  Colorado  and  was  found  wanting.  After 
two  and  a  half  years  of  experience  under  the  ABA  code  which  it  had 
adopted,  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court  held  an  unprecedented  public 
hearing  on  the  merits  of  the  nile  and  then  rejected  the  canon  as 
being  too  stringent. 

Adopted  in  its  place  is  a  rule  which  amounts  to  an  endorsement 
of  pictorial  and  broadcast  coverage  of  trial  proceedings  but  gives  the 
individual  judge  the  right  to  denv  permission  for  such  coverage  if 
special  circumstances  warrant  it. 

There  is  no  longer  justification  for  saying  that  photography  per  se 
is  detrimental  to  the  dignitv  and  decorum  of  a  courtroom.  Each 
judge  should  be  able  to  decide  the  is.sue  in  each  case  on  its  merits. 

There  are  still  13  states  in  which  the  Canons  of  ABA,  including 
Canon  35,  have  been  adopted  by  the  highest  court  and  are  now  in 
eEect.  We  feel  confident  that  if  the  same  impartial  and  honest  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  subject  were  given  in  each  state  as  was  given  in  Colo¬ 
rado  the  verdict  would  be  the  same.  The  most  difficult  part  for  news¬ 
papermen  will  be  to  convince  jurists  that  their  outmoded  ABA 
regulation  needs  reviewing.  Meanwhile,  at  least  one  state  Supreme 
Court— Ohio— is  withholding  judgment  on  lifting  Canon  35  awaiting 
a  report  of  an  ABA  committee  which  is  examining  all  the  Canons. 

A  member  of  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court  issued  a  warning,  in 
connection  with  the  relaxed  rule,  which  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
loudly.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  if  court  proceedings  should  become  a 
“Roman  holiday”  the  old  ban  might  lie  reimposed.  It  should  be 
obvious  to  all  newspaper  photographers,  to  the  editors  who  assign 
them,  and  to  broadcasters  who  have  been  given  a  new  status,  that  the 
future  of  courtroom  photography  and  broadcasting  depends  on  their 
conduct  under  the  new  rules.  They  have  it  in  their  jxiwer  either  to 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  (Colorado  decision  or  to  set  their  cause 
back  indefinitely. 

Political  ^Battle  Pages’ 

^I^HE  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  has  urged 

the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  to  recommend  that  their  members 
publish  a  “battle  page”  on  which  both  major  political  parties  can 
have  their  “say”  in  equal  space  and  position  during  the  campaign. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  ANPA  and  ASNE  never  advise  their 
members  on  a  course  of  editorial  or  news  policy,  there  might  be  some 
merit  in  Paul  Butler’s  suggestion  for  newspapers  individually,  provid¬ 
ed  that  certain  hard  and  fast  regulations  were  agreed  upon. 

National  political  committees,  which  presumably  would  prepare 
the  copy  for  such  pages,  are  not  known  for  their  objectivity  in  the 
heat  of  a  Presidential  campaign.  Newspapers  which  have  published 
a  “battle  page”  in  the  past  have,  on  occasion,  found  themselves 
threatened  with  libel  because  of  statements  made  therein.  Attempts 
to  edit  the  copy  are  sure  to  be  met  with  charges  of  bias,  one-partv 
press,  etc.,  depending  on  whose  copy  is  edited.  The  whole  thing  could 
be  a  colossal  booby-trap  if  basic  niles  of  fairness  and  honesty  are  not 
followed  by  the  authors. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Butler’s  suggestion  was  motivated  in  part  by  the 
Democratic  Party’s  line  that  me  majority  of  newspapers  are  unfair 
to  its  candidates  in  their  news  coverage.  It  is  almost  sure  to  follow 
that  those  newspapers  which  do  not  adopt  this  “battle  page”  proposal 
will  be  charged  with  a  lack  of  impartiality. 


Keep  thy  heart  with  diligence;  fet  I 
out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.  I 

Proverbs,  IV ;  23.  ■ 
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Grass  Roots  Flavor 

A  SUBSCRIBER  on  South  Maple  Street 
finally  has  figured  a  way  to  foil  his 
dog,  notes  the  Escondido  (Calif.)  Times- 
Adwcote— he  has  asked  the  delivery 
boy  to  place  his  paper  up  in  a  tree  in 
the  front  yard. 

«  *  « 

AFTER  a  long  week  end,  confides 
■‘Dooley”  Doolittle  of  the  Ellsworth 
(Wis.)  Herald,  there’s  nothing  like  the 
feel  of  a  good  desk  under  your  feet. 

«  «  * 

There  isn’t  much  to  do  in  a  small 
town,  admits  the  Ellaville  (Ga.)  Sun, 
but  it  usually  is  as  hard  to  get  anybody 
to  do  it  as  it  is  in  a  city. 

«  *  * 

"Is  YOUR  FACE  RED?”  is  the  caption 
on  a  note  sent  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith 
to  editor  Jock  Taylor  of  the  Austin 
(Nev.)  Reese  River  Reveille,  who  elabo¬ 
rates:  “Probably  it  should  be,  but  after 
fooling  around  newspapers  for  some  dli 
years  the  ability  to  blush  sort  of  peters 
ont  A  week  ago  I  saw  a  good  story 
about  Austin  in  the  Denver  Mininu 
Record  and  reprinted  it,  crediting  the 
Record.  Trouble  is,  Mrs.  Smith  had 
written  that  yam  for  the  Reveille  back 
in  November  and  the  Record  had  re¬ 
printed  the  Reveille’s  story,  which  the 
Reveille  proceeded  to  reprint  again  last 
week.  Oh,  well,  if  a  man  were  bright, 
snappy  and  intelligent  he  wouldn’t  be 
an  editor,  anyhow.” 

*  •  * 

People  and  fish,  muses  the  Boonville 
(Mo.)  Cooper  County  Record,  never 
grow  fat  being  fed  a  line. 

*  *  * 

And  the  Bredn  (Iowa)  l^ews  agrees 
that  to  leave  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time,  you’d  best  wear  work  shoes. 

— Compiled  by  Kerwin  E.  Hoover 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  How  to  Get  Syndication 

WHAT  is  the  best  way  for  an  artist  or  writer  to  submit  his  ma¬ 
terial  to  a  syndicate  for  possible  syndication?  What  are  the 
opportunities  and/or  diflBculties  if  he  should  attempt  to  syndicate 
his  own  material? 

Answers  from  E&  P  Panel  Members: 

2  ^  The  best  way  for  an  artist  or  writer  to  submit  material  to  a  syndi¬ 
cate  for  consideration  is  to  mail  samples  of  the  feature.  If  it  has 
art,  photostats  in  publishing  size  should  be  sent  instead  of  originals, 
for  preliminary  consideration.  Most  syndicates  have  several  editors 
specializing  in  various  kinds  of  features.  If  it  is  a  comic  strip,  it 
should  be  directed  to  the  comic  editor.  If  it  is  a  women’s  page  fea¬ 
ture,  it  should  be  directed  to  the  women’s  editor. 

Most  syndicates  pass  the  material  around  to  their  various  editors 
to  get  their  combined  opinions  before  answering  the  person  sub¬ 
mitting  the  feature.  It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  sell  a  syndicate  a  feature 
with  no  sample  material. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  really  successful  feature  that  has  ever  been 
syndicated  by  the  artist  or  writer.  Sometimes,  as  a  special  favor,  a 
newspaper  will  try  to  help  an  artist  get  started,  but  that  is  usually 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  him  get  lined  up  with  a  syndicate  after  that 
particular  newspaper  has  tested  the  feature.  The  cost  involved  in 
properly  selling,  promoting  and  servicing  just  one  feature,  even  if 
it  should  be  quite  successful,  is  almost  prohibitive.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  all  of  the  important  newspaper  editors  feel  that  if  a  feature 
is  really  good,  some  syndicate  will  pick  it  up  and  give  it  a  chance. 

2^  The  best  and  only  way  for  an  artist  or  writer  to  submit  his  own 
material  to  a  synicate  is  to  have  it  whipped  into  proper  shape; 
that  is,  if  it  is  a  text  feature,  then  he  should  submit  enough  samples 
of  the  feature  so  that  the  syndicate  editors  going  over  the  material 
will  be  able  to  judge  its  merit.  'The  same  thing  holds  true  regarding 
any  art  submissions.  For  the  writer  or  artist  to  merely  submit  an  idea 
is  practically  a  waste  of  time  all  around. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  an  artist  or  writer  to  undertake 
syndication  of  his  product.  First  he  would  have  to  have  a  widespread 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper  field,  and  that  by  the  way  is  almost 
instinctive  with  an  established  syndicate.  He  would  have  to  have 
selling  ability.  He  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  make  expenditures 
for  mail  campaigns,  sales  promotion  as  well  as  client  promotion.  He 
would  have  to  be  prepared  to  travel  to  and  contact  newspapers  per¬ 
sonally,  or  if  unable  to  do  this,  he  would  have  to  hire  a  salesman  to 
do  it.  Unless  an  artist  or  writer  has  a  substantial  amount  of  capital 
to  begin  with,  he  would  find  the  self-syndication  road  a  difficult  one 
to  travel.  I  dare  say  that  most  editors  would  toss  sales  literature  com¬ 
ing  from  an  unknown  individual  into  the  wastebasket. 

The  best  way  for  an  artist  to  submit  his  material  to  a  syndicate 
is  to  prepare  in  finished  form  enough  copy  to  enable  the  editor 
to  decide  first  of  all  whether  or  not  the  feature  has  syndication  pos¬ 
sibilities,  after  which  he  should  prepare,  if  he  is  submitting  a  comic- 
strip,  at  least  a  four-week  supply  of  releases  within  a  four-week 
period.  This  obviously  would  indicate  the  creator’s  ability  to  meet 
the  pressure  of  deadlines.  Too  often  aspiring  young  artists  have  de¬ 
veloped  an  idea  which  has  taken  them  a  year  or  more  to  produce, 
and  then  submitted  a  dozen  samples  for  consitleration  after  which 
they  find  that  they  cannot  deliver  material  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  It 
the  submission  is  a  column,  the  same  procedure  1  believe  should  be 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Important  facts 


you  should  know  about  department  store  advertising 


in  New  York 


If  anybody  knows  how  an  advertisement— or  an  advertising 
medium— sells  in  New  York,  it’s  your  big  Manhattan  retailer. 


That’s  why  it’s  important  for  you  in  1956  to  remember 
these  important  facts  about  1955: 


«...  The  New  York  Times  in  1955  carried  more 
department  store  linage  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper - 
weekdays,  Sundays,  all  year  around. 


«...  The  Times  carried  34.6%  of  Manhattan  department  store 
linage,  a  greater  share  of  the  total  than  ever  before. 


America’s  leading  retailers  know  it.  You  can  prove  it 

for  yourself.  The  New  York  Times  moves  merchandise  fast . . . 

every  day  of  the  year. 


©be  Neto  Hork  0iinc« 


“All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print” 


FOR  37  YEARS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  MARKET 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


Democrats  Ask  TV  Talk 
Listing  and  ‘Battle  Pages 

Chairman  Butler  Puts  His  Proposals 


quirer,  said  Mr.  Butler  was 
“digging  up  an  old  crow  as  far 
as  the  Inquirer  is  concemed.” 
The  paper  has  given  space  for 
“Political  Battlefront”  state¬ 
ments  and  stories  from  both 
sides  in  national  and  local 
elections  for  years. 

.  In  the  view  of  Walter  Lister, 

during  the  last  eight  or  nine  managing  editor  of  the  Phila- 


Up  to  ANPA  and  ASNE  Meetings 

Washington 

The  Democrats  are  asking  newspapers  to  perform  a  public 
service  in  coverage  of  the  Presidential  campaign  this  year  in 
two  ways: 

1.  Provide  a  “battle  page  _ ^ 

weeks  before  Election — to  give  equal  space  to  statements  by  the  delphia 


two  major  parties,  in  their  own  words. 

2.  Run  a  box  in  a  prominent  position  announcing  the 
television  speeches  of  the  presidential  nominees  of  both  parties. 
The  propositions  were  made 


Bulletin,  the  “battle 


and  thrice  a  week  in  the  last 
five  weeks. 

It  would  not,  in  Mr.  Butler’s 
judgment,  interfere  with  the 
regrular  coverage  of  the  election. 

“Neither  will  it  in  any  way 
circumscribe  a  publisher’s  or 
editor’s  freedom  of  choice  or 
action  in  the  exercise  of  his 
independent  judgment,’’  Mr 
Butler  asserted.  “Rather,  it  will 
buttress  him  in  the  use  of  his 
blessed  privileges  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  the  public  watch¬ 
dog  and  the  seeker  of  truth.’’ 

Because  the  copy  from  both 
sides  became  so  heated  in  the 
1944  campaign  the  New  York 
News,  under  threat  of  libel 
actions  from  both  sides, 
dropped  the  “battle  page’’ 
which  it  had  been  servicing  free 
to  a  dozen  papers.  However  the 
feature  was  revived  in  1948  and 
1952. 

ASNE  President  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune,  said  he  hadn’t  seen  the 
Butler  letter,  but  commented: 

“Most  editors  in  the  turbu¬ 
lent  months  ahead  will  devote 
the  major  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  gigantic  task  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  provide  comprehensive, 
understandable  and  unbiased 
coverage  of  the  campaign.  In 
this  endeavor  so-called  battle 
pages  and  other  mechanical 
formulas  are  of  limited  value. 
The  important  factors  are  the 
professional  competence  and 
the  professional  responsibility 
of  American  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors.’’ 

John  Gillen,  managing  editor 


by  Paul  M.  Butler,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  letters  sent  this  week 
to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and 
-American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Asks  Convention  Action 
Mr.  Butler  requested  that 
the  two  groups  consider  these 
“contributions  to  your  profes¬ 
sion’s  goal  of  fair  and  impar¬ 
tial  treatment  of  both  sides  in 
our  two-party  system’’  at  up¬ 
coming  annual  meetings. 

The  “battle  page”  is  not  new 
to  the  newspaper  business.  As 
long  ago  as  1936  the  New 
York  Daily  News  instituted 
such  a  seiwice  with  that  very 
title.  Other  newspapers  have 
had  similar  features  under 
vailing  titles  and  presentation. 

In  Mr.  Butler’s  estimation, 
the  “battle  page”  is  a  feature 
which  helps  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  to  meet  their  obligations 
to  the  public  in  two  important 
ways:  It  provides  equal  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  parties,  and  it  has 
virtues  as  a  circulation  builder 
among  readers  who  feel  that 
their  cause  has  not  been  getting 
a  fair  break  in  the  past. 

“It  is  our  hope,”  Mr.  Butler 
wrote,  “that  your  organization 
will  find  it  both  appropriate  and 
desirable  to  recommend  such  a 
course  to  your  whole  member¬ 
ship.” 

Schedule  Proposed 
He  urged  that  committees  be 
appointed  to  work  out  the  pro¬ 
ject.  He  would  like  to  see  the 
“battle  page”  twice  a  week  in 

the  early  half  of  the  campaign  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In- 
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page"  is  a  device  to  guarantee 
political  press  agents  free  space. 
Such  space,  he  said,  can  better 
be  devoted  to  legitimate  politi¬ 
cal  news. 

Tom  C.  Harris,  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
said  this  week  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  with  battle  pages  had  been 
generally  unsatisfactory. 

“The  difficulty,”  he  said. 


“comes  in  getting  copy  on  time 
and  getting  parties  to  keep  to 
the  same  topic  on  scheduled 
days.  This  year  we  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  forum  in 
which  we  pose  the  issue  and  get 
two  knowledgeable  persons  to 
take  the  pro  and  con  sides.” 

The  Democratic  leader  pref¬ 
aced  his  suggestion  to  news¬ 
papers  with  a  sharp  criticism 
of  publishers  for  rejecting  the 
proposed  study  of  press  ob¬ 
jectivity.  He  spoke  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  on  Wednes¬ 
day. 

“It  may  be  going  too  far  to 
say — as  some  have  said — that 
this  constitutes  an  admission 
by  the  publishers  to  the  charge 
of  one-sidedness,”  Mr.  Butler 
commented.  “However,  there 
does  seem  to  be  some  room  for 
the  thought  that  there  would 
have  been  overwhelming  pub¬ 
lisher  sentiment  for  the  study 
if  there  had  been  any  suspicion 
that  it  would  have  lent  support 
to  the  argrument  that  there  is  a 
one-party  press.” 


i  Ike  Says  Yes  in  Press 
(For  Details,  See  TV) 


(Wire  service  note  to  editors 
on  morning  of  Feb.  29) — Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  news  confer¬ 
ence  is  set  for  10:30  a.m.  EST. 
No  one  will  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  room  until  the  con¬ 
ference  is  over. 

«  #  « 

The  Ike  conference  began  at 
10:31  a.m.  .  .  .  the  doors  are 
locked  .  .  . 

*  >K  * 

“Now,  I  have  reached  a  de¬ 
cision  .  .  .  my  answer  will  be 
positive;  that  is,  affirmative.” 

«  «  « 

IKE  SAYS  YES!  .  .  .  IKE 
WILL  RUN!  .  .  .  IKE  WILL 
TRY  AGAIN  .  .  .  EISENHOW¬ 
ER  WILL  SEEK  SECOND 
TERM  .  .  .  FORE! 

{set  in  paving  block,  please) 

«  «  « 

“I  am  going  directly  to  the 
American  people  and  tell  them 
the  full  facts.” 

«  «  « 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

«  «  * 

For  further  details  tune  in 
radio  or  TV  at  10  p.m. 


All  other  news  was  at  a 
standstill  throughout  Wednes¬ 
day  morning.  When  the  story 
broke,  everything  else  was 
crowded  off  the  telephones,  tele¬ 
printers  and  commercial  wires. 

Newsmen  began  showing  up 
about  7:30  a.  m.  at  the  Indian 
Treaty  room  doors  in  the  old 
State  building.  First  in  line 
was  J.  Newman  Wright  of  the 
Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News.  At  8  a.m.  the  line 
foiTned  a  block  long  and  around 
the  corridor.  Some  newsmen 
brought  newspapers  to  read.  A 
woman  reporter  had  a  folding 
chair.  Coffee  was  brought  in 
for  relay  teams.  Many  sat  on 
the  big  black-and-white  tiles  of 
the  floor,  moving  about  from 
time  to  time  like  chessmen. 

Shortly  after  custodians  op¬ 
ened  the  doors  in  the  morning, 
cameramen  began  loading  equip¬ 
ment  into  the  building  and  put¬ 
ting  it  in  place  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  room.  About  a  quarter  of 
the  floor  space  had  been  allotted 
to  television,  newsreel  and  sta- 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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UR  OFFICE  BOY  OF  1919'— B«n  Duffy,  right,  prcsldant  ••d 
gust  itockholdar — about  5%— chat*  with  ona  of  258  othar  *toeb 
Idari,  Ed  Cathin,  who  tayi:  "Wa'ra  hot  in  packagad  goodi 
advartising— from  $6  million  billing!  in  '38  to  $100  million. 
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POSITIVE  it  Frad  Manchae,  axecutiva  vicaprasidani,  that  1955  was  a 
good  yaar  for  BBDO;  billings  of  $162  million  up  $14  million  over 
1954;  almost  a  10-fold  increase  in  16  yaars. 


1  •  1^00  Employe* 

r>r>JL/iJ  3.1111113.1  con vciitioii  •  iwcuenu 


IN  9  OF  THE  15  OFFICES  around  the  country,  1900  employes  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  attended  the  agency's  an- 
nual  convention  Feb.  24  either  in  person  or  via  closed  circuit  tele¬ 
vision.  Group  here  is  TV'ing  outside  meeting  hall  in  New  York. 


account 

executives: 

(I.  to  r.) 
Bayard  F. 

Pope  Jr., 
Thomas 
Dillon,  and 
W.  Barry 
McCarthy. 

Old  accounts 
account  for 
much  new 
business 
Average 
length  of 
service  to 
account  is 
14  years 


BRUCE  BARTON,  the  man  every¬ 
body  in  advertising  knows,  hung 
out  shingle  in  1919  with  Mr. 
Durstine  and  Mr.  Osborn;  merged 
with  George  Batten  Co.  (1891) 
in  1928. 


ALEX  OSBORN.  vicechainaM 
"This  yaar  we  will  bill  over  $I7| 
million  ...  To  finance  tkii, 
BBDO  needs  and  has  about  $63 
million  of  working  capital  .  .  . 
not  a  cent  ever  borrowed  sr 
obtained  from  any  outsider." 


rt 


*  162  Million  in 
Billings  for  *55 


It  Takes  $6.5  Million  of  Working  Capital  (Not  a  Cent  Ever  Borrowed) 


and  Talented,  Wide-Awake  People 


A  Word  About  TV — “We 
must  be  more  and  more  alert 
to  the  uses  of  TV  as  a  sales 
medium  .  .  .  critical  of  it  .  .  . 
questioning  in  our  approach  to 
its  costs,  its  commercial  im¬ 
pact,  its  program-company  as¬ 
sociations,  and  its  traceable 
benefits. 

“We  must  be  constantly  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  its  rising  costs, 
its  dissipation  of  sponsor  iden¬ 
tity,  its  growing  lack  of  pro¬ 
gram-product  relationships,  its 
careless  moral  attitudes. 

“We  can  no  longer  be  de¬ 
luded  by  the  magic  of  TV’s 
newness  ...  or  by  the  fact 
that  the  wives  and/or  children 
of  the  presidents  of  companies 
look  at  it. 

“We  must  now  contend  with 
it  analytically  as  we  do  other 
media.  Without  passion,  preju¬ 
dice  or  leniency.” — (From  re¬ 
port  by  Bob  Foreman,  who 
now  has  the  $64,000  Question 
in  his  shop.) 


COPYWRITER  Norma  Hanaan,  23 
and  unmarriad,  primps  for  moat- 
inq  with  qray  flannal  brass. 


“Newspapers  received  their 
largest  expenditures  of  our 
clients’  dollars  (in  1955).”  So 
reported  Fred  Manchee,  ex¬ 
ecutive  veepee. 


CALLING  ON  BBDO'S  A  PLEASURE  (nawspapar  raps  say)  bacausa 
you  moot  younq,  prafty,  craativa  paopla  lika  Claira  Hanlon  Brown, 
an  assistant  account  aiocutivo.  "How  about  this  posa7  It's  aduca- 
tional."  (Photos  by  Jim  Collinqs) 


Billing  Breakdown 


TV  and  Radio 

Magazines  . 

Newspapers  . 

Trade-Farm  . 

Mech.  Production 

Outdoor  . 

Fees  and  Misc. 


to  run  a  big  advertising  agency 

Now  serving  140  clients,  BBDO  has  had  a  growth  of  830% 
in  billings  since  1938: 

1938  $17,475,115 

1950  .  87,379,527 

1955  .  162,475.000 


777  employes  are  eligible 
(four-year  service)  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  Profit  Sharing  Fund 
that  totals  $2,824,732.10.  The 
1955  contribution  was  over  a 
million  dollars. 


SCHOLAR  and  copywritar  Jana- 
maria  Curran,  23.  Last  yaar  sha 
was  in  Franca  on  a  Fulbriqht 
studant  award. 


COPYWRITER  Joan  Hoddason, 
25,  and  Mrs. — "do  you  raally 
think  I  rasambla  Joan  Simmons?” 


NEW  ARRIVAL 
work  in 
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Colorado  Scraps  Canon  35; 
Judge  May  Permit  Cameras 


But  No  Witness  or  Juror  May 
Be  Photographed  If  He  Objects 


Denver,  Colo. 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
this  week  knocked  out  Canon 
35,  the  ban  on  courtroom  pho¬ 
tography  and  ladio-television 
broadcasting,  as  a  rule  of  the 
court.  And  picture  coverage 
was  resumed  immediately  in 
the  Denver  courts. 

In  place  of  Canon  35  of  the 
American  Bar  Association’s 
code  of  ethics  the  court  sub¬ 
stituted  a  new  rule  directing 
that  judges  of  lower  courts  may, 
at  their  discretion,  permit  news¬ 
paper  photography  and  broad¬ 
casting. 

The  Supreme  Court,  all  five 
judges  concurring,  specified  only 
that  no  witness  or  juror  under 
subpoena  or  court  order  “shall 
be  photographed  or  have  his 
testimony  broadcast  over  his 
expressed  objection.’’ 

Result  of  Hearing 

The  decision  was  an  accept¬ 
ance  in  its  entirety  of  the 
findings  of  Justice  O.  Otto 
Moore,  who,  earlier  this  month, 
conducted  an  unprecedented 
special  public  hearing  on  the 
merits  of  the  canon. 

At  those  hearings,  representa¬ 
tives  of  newspapers  and  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association  presented  evidence 
of  the  unobtrusiveness  of  news¬ 
paper  courtroom  photography. 

(On  hearing  of  the  court’s 
decision,  NPPA  Chairman  Jo¬ 
seph  Costa  commented:  “The 
maturity  of  modern  press 
photography  has  been  recog¬ 
nized.  We  feel  that  visual  re¬ 
porting  has  now  been  recognized 
and  not  only  for  the  technical 
achievements  at  its  disposal 
but  for  its  social  responsibilities 
and  contributions.  We  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  strive  to  live  up  to  our 
responsibilities.’’) 

The  New  Rule 

The  following  is  the  new  rule 
recommended  by  Justice  Moore 
as  a  result  of  the  public  hearing 
and  adopted  by  the  full  court: 

“Proceedings  in  court  should 
be  conducted  with  fitting  dignity 
and  decorum. 

“Until  further  order  of  the 
court,  if  the  trial  judge  in  any 
court  shall  believe  from  the 
particular  circumstances  of  a 


given  case  or  any  portion  there¬ 
of,  that  the  taking  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  courtroom  or  the 
broadcasting  by  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  of  court  proceedings, 
would  detract  from  the  dignity 
thereof,  distract  a  witness  in 
giving  his  testimony,  degrade 
the  court  or  otherwise  material¬ 
ly  interfere  with  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  fair  trial  it  should 
not  be  permitted  .  .  .” 

The  order  directs  that  photog¬ 
raphers  and  radio-TV  men  must 
obtain  permission  from  the  trial 
judge  in  each  case  before 
coverage  is  undertaken. 

Permission  Granted 

Within  an  hour  after  the 
Supreme  Court  order  was  hand¬ 
ed  down,  the  Denver  Post 
sought  and  obtained  permission 
from  District  Judge  H.  Joe 
Rawlinson  to  send  Chief  Photog¬ 
rapher  Floyd  McCall  into  his 
courtroom  to  cover  the  trial 
of  a  man  accused  of  being  a 
member  of  ring  of  shotgun- 
bandits. 

The  Supreme  Court  had 
adopted  Canon  35  as  a  rule  for 
Colorado  in  July,  1953.  Until 
last  December  the  trial  judges 
of  the  state  were  given  dis¬ 
cretionary  latitude  in  its  en¬ 
forcement.  On  Dec.  5,  after  ex¬ 
tensive  coverage  of  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  hearing  for  a  man  accused 
of  planting  a  bomb  aboard  an 
air  plane,  the  Supreme  Court 
made  the  ban  absolute. 

One  of  the  justices  —  who 
asked  that  his  name  be  with¬ 
held — told  a  reporter  after  the 
decision  was  handed  down  that 
if,  as  a  result  of  the  new  rule, 
court  proceedings  should  become 
a  “Roman  holiday”  the  Supreme 
Court  would  definitely  step  in 
and  reimpose  the  ban. 

Not  for  Every  Case 

The  decision  included  state¬ 
ments  from  the  findings  of 
Justice  Moore.  He  said  that 
“at  least  100”  pictures  were 
taken  at  the  hearing  “all  of 
them  without  the  least  disturb¬ 
ance  or  interference  with  the 
proceedings,  and  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  without  any 
knowledge  on  my  part  that  a 
photograph  was  being  taken.” 

He  said  newsreel  and  live 
television  cameramen  also 


operated  unobtrusively  in  their 
demonstrations. 

Justice  Moore  emphasized 
that  he  did  not  suggest  that 
photographers  or  broadcasters 
be  allowed  to  work  in  every 
case. 

He  said  there  doubtless  are 
many  cases  “which  in  the 
court’s  discretion,  to  insure 
justice,  should  be  withdrawn 
from  reproduction  by  photo, 
film,  radio  or  television.”  But 
he  also  said: 

“The  broad  discretion  thus 
given  the  trial  court  affords 
ample  protection  against  abuses 
of  the  constitutional  right  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  will 
lead  to  a  co-operative  effort  as 
between  the  judiciary  and  the 
press  to  protect,  preser\’e  and 
portray  the  judicial  process 
upon  the  level  of  justice  to 
which  it  actually  attains.” 

Constitutional  Ground 

He  noted  that  both  the  na¬ 
tional  and  state  constitutions 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  that  the  constitution¬ 
al  guarantee  of  a  “public  trial” 
is  abridged  if  the  press  is  ex¬ 
cluded. 

“If  at  any  time  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  press  in  any  field 
of  activity  interfere  with  the 
orderly  conduct  of  court  pro¬ 
cedure,  or  create  distractions 
interfering  therewith,  the  court 
has  the  inherent  power  to  put 
an  immediate  stop  to  such  con¬ 
duct,”  said  Justice  Moore. 

“No  claim  of  justification  on 
the  ground  of  freedom  of  the 
press  would  be  available  to 
those  guilty  of  such  offensive 
conduct,”  he  added. 

Justice  Moore  rejected  the 
argument  that  permitting 
photographs  and  bi'oadcasting 
amounts  to  satisfying  the  “idle 
curiosity”  of  readers  and 
listeners. 

“That  which  is  carried  out 
with  dignity  will  not  become 
undignified  because  more  people 
may  be  pennitted  to  see  and 
hear,”  he  wrote. 

He  also  rejected  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  picture  coverage  will 
make  “showoffs”  or  “strutters” 
of  judges  and  lawyers.  He  said 
actual  experience  has  shown 
that  trial  participants  “are  far 
more  careful  in  their  conduct 
and  indulge  in  less  bickering  in 
those  cases  where  cameras  are 
permitted  to  operate  under 
court  supervision.” 


Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight 

discretion  thus 

[  court  affords  1  /f  •  I  . 

1  against  abuses  IVlrS.  LJWlffflt 
itional  right  of  j-  ^  ^ 

■rS  Served 

jrative  effort  as 

diciary  and  the  YpHTQ 

;t,  preser\’e  and  JL  o 

iudicial  process  Holyoke,  Mass. 

I  of  justice  to  ^  , 

ly  attains.”  William  G.  Dwight,  who 

will  soon  be  83  but  who  is  still 
mal  Ground  vigorously  active  as  editor  and 
it  both  the  na-  publisher  of  the  Holyoke  Tran- 
ite  constitutions  script  -  Telegram,  is  today 
freedom  of  the  (March  3)  observing  her  65th 
the  constitution-  anniversary  in  daily  newspaper 
a  “public  trial”  work  by  writing  her  editorials, 
the  press  is  ex-  as  usual,  at  her  Winter  home 
at  Fruitland  Park,  Fla. 

ne  the  represent-  Her  son,  William  Dwight,  is 
ress  in  any  field  president  of  the  newspaper  and 
erfere  with  the  vicepresident  of  the  American 
t  of  court  pro-  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
late  distractions  tion,  and  her  two  grandsons, 
rewith,  the  court  William  Dwight  Jr.,  and  Donald 
It  power  to  put  r.  Dwight,  are  with  the  Trans¬ 
top  to  such  con-  cript-Telegram. 
tice  Moore.  She  was  bom  Minnie  Ryan  in 

f  justification  on  Hadley,  Mass.,  June  22,  1873. 
freedom  of  the  After  teaching  school  for  a 

le  available  to  year,  she  went  to  work  as  a  re- 

f  such  offensive  porter  on  the  Holyoke  Trans- 
Ided.  eript  on  March  3,  1891.  She 

re  rejected  the  married  the  publisher,  William 
a  t  permitting  G.  Dwight,  in  1896.  He  died  in 
nd  bi-oadcasting  1930. 

dsfying  the  “idle  Mrs.  Dwight  was  a  real  old- 
readers  and  school  reporter,  covering  every¬ 

thing  from  courts  to  politics  to 
is  carried  out  .social  news.  She  was  an  ardent 
vill  not  become  woman  suffragist  and  worked 
ause  more  people  on  a  national  level  with  the 
tted  to  see  and  famous  leaders  of  the  move- 
e-  ment.  She  followed  Theodore 

cted  the  conten-  Roosevelt  into  the  Bull  Moose 
ire  coverage  will  movement  and  was  a  delegate 
3”  or  “strutters”  to  the  Progressive  Party  nation- 
lawyers.  He  said  al  convention  in  1916.  Later, 
nee  has  shown  she  rejoined  the  GOP  fold, 
icipants  “are  far  Back  in  the  old  days,  she 
in  their  conduct  knew  and  could  work  the 
less  bickering  in  printer’s  case  and  she  bought 
lere  cameras  are  her  newspaper’s  first  Linotype 
operate  under  machine  after  seeing  one  at 
on.”  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair. 
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Retelling  Newspaper  Story 
Stressed  in  TV-Minded  Age 


Inlanders  Offered  New  AANR 
Sales  Kit,  ‘Why  Newspapers’ 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 


Committee,  there  is  little  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  postal  rate  in¬ 
crease  by  the  current  session 
of  Confess,  even  thouj^h  the 
Administration  is  requesting 
additional  rates  for  second  class 
mail. 

“We  shall  strenuously  oppose 
any  attempt  to  give  the  Post 
Office  Department  rate  making 
power,”  he  added.  “We  have 


Newspaper  publishers  were  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
re-telling  the  story  of  “Why  Newspapers?”  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  in  this  “TV-oriented  generation”  at  the  winter  meeting 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  here  this  week 
The  presentation  was  prepared  by  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  ascertainment  system  of  figur- 
the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives  and  is  ing  the  allotments  of  expense 
designed  to  answer  questions  most  frequently  asked  by  agency  to  the  various  departments.” 
people.  The  AANR  is  offering  kits  of  this  new  presentation,  Discuss  Legal  Problems 
including  scripts  and  strip  film,  at  $15  per  kit. 

Cites  Competitive  Media  changing  and  TV-oriented  per- 
Charles  Buddie,  president  of  sonnel  know  the  basic  story 
the  Chicago  AANR  Chapter,  newspapers  have  to  tell,”  said 
emphasized  the  scope  of  the  Mr.  Buddie,  “and  even  the  ma- 
job  required  today  of  newspa-  ture  and  experienced  agency  ,  .  . 

per  advertising  representatives,  personnel  can  forget  these  basic  have  not 

The  great  mass  of  competi-  advantages  of  newspaper  adver- 
tive  media  has  grown  fantas-  tising.” 

tically  in  the  last  10  years,  said  Assisting  William  Sauerberg, 


A  clinic  on  legal  problems  re¬ 
viewed  the  case  of  the  Galli- 
polia  (Ohio)  Tribune,  whose 
editor  was  held  in  contempt  of 
court  for  publishing  the  names 
of  juvenile  offenders.  Generally 


been  using  the  names  of  juve¬ 
niles  under  18  years  of  age 
until  after  conviction.  Prof. 

Mr.  Buddie,  who  pointed  out  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Chap-  j^hio 

fliof  ^nnaiimpr  maffAKiriPS  have  now  hnamooc  State  University  School  of  JOUT- 


nalism,  explained. 

Prof.  Pollard  warned  Inland- 


that  consumer  magazines  have  tar’s  new  business  committee, 
grown  in  number  from  749  to  in  staging  the  slide-film  pres- 

Kl,  an  increase  of  10%;  tele-  entation  were  Jack  Rohde,  i-  - 

vision  from  4  to  441  stations  in  James  Morrow  and  Charles  that  a  policy  of  cooperation 
10  years;  AM  radio  from  933  Healy,  all  members  of  the  com-  ^ith  j^enile  court  authorities 
to  2,791  stations,  an  increase  of  mittee.  withholding  names  of  offend- 

199%;  trade  publications  from  More  than  400  Inlanders  depriving  read- 

1,836  to  2,204,  an  increase  of  were  in  attendance  at  the  two-  information  they  are  en- 

20%;  and  “untold  millions  day  convention  devoted  to  cur-  to  have, 

spent  in  cooperative  advertis-  rent  publishing  problems.  Pres-  Study  Newsprint  Needs 
ing,  point-of-sale,  billboards  ident  Stewart  Riley,  publisher,  Qne  of  the  purposes  of  the 

Bcd/ord  (Ind.)  Times-Mail  and  current  Midwest  Newsprint  Sur- 
Herald-  ygy  jg  screen  out  the  true 
“Midwest  story”  of  supply  and 

Ward’s  Tests  TV 

Tuesday  luncheon. 


and  direct  mail.” 

In  the  national  advertising  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
field,  said  Mr.  Buddie,  nation-  Telephone,  presided, 
ally  advertised  products  today 
total  14,000  as  compared  with 


demand  over  the  next  five  years 
so  as  to  avoid  “two-timing”  the 


approximately  11,000  such  prod-  |^®  BaJ^^^'Yresidr^r^of  newsprint  industry, 

ucts  10  years  ago— a  gain  of  president  of  ^ 

27%.  Advertising  agencies  and  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  com-  (Iowa)  Times  Pub- 

their  branches  Lve  increased  ™»tted  the  company  to  a  pro- 

from  1  800  to  3  300  in  the  last  K^m  of  continued  growth.  xt  ‘'n® 

irom  1,800  to  3,300  in  the  last  Newsprint  Committee,  summed 

10  years,  he  said.  steps  wnicn  renort  on  the  survev  hein«r 

Wards  is  taking  to  improve  its  “P  “  report  on  tne  survey  oeing 

Aimed  at  2  Problems  competitive  position.  These  in-  conP^^tion  with  the 

In  preparing  the  1956  presen-  elude  strengrthening  the  organi-  University  of  Wisconsin, 
tation,  showing  that  the  “grand  zation’s  personnel,  improved  Commenting  upon  the  1955 

daddy”  of  all  media,  namely  product  and  store  design,  mod-  situation  and  the  re- 

newspapers,  is  still  very  much  emization  of  retail  stores,  in-  suiting  tight  market  at  hi^er 
alive  and  serving  all  advertis-  creased  inventories,  building  Pnees  this  year,  Mr.  Adler 
ers,  the  Chicago  Clhapter’s  New  new  stores,  increased  promo-  POJ"ted  out  that  if  the  paper 
Business  Committee  was  con-  tional  efforts,  more  catalogs  target  in 

scious  of  two  important  selling  and  additional  catalog  stores.  1955,  so  did  newspaper  pub 
problems:  Mr.  Barr  said  Ward  is  spend- 

“1.  That  every  five  years  ing  a  record  $18,000,000  for  ad- 
there  is  a  50%  turnover  in  the  vertising  this  year,  including 
personnel  of  advertising  agen 


cies. 

"2.  That  in  the  last  decade  television  in  some  locations, 
we  have  a  TV-oriented  genera¬ 
tion  to  cope  with.” 

“This  means  no  one  of  us 


lishers.” 

Smaller  Inventories 
“Today,  the  howl  over  the 
newspapers.  He  added  that  1955  price  increase  has  died 
Wards  is  experimenting  with  down,”  he  said,  “and  the  scram¬ 


ble  today  is  for  more  newsprint. 
Inlanders  were  advised  by  no  matter  what  the  price  may 
William  T.  Burgess,  LaCrosse  be.” 


(Wis.)  Tribtcne  publisher  and  Looking  ahead,  Mr.  Adler  ob- 
can  take  for  granted  that  the  chairman  of  the  Postal  Affairs  served  that  (1)  publishers  are 
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HOMETOWN  BOYS  axchange 
graafmgs  in  Chicago:  U.S.  Sana- 
for  William  E.  Jannar  of  Indiana 
(laff)  and  Inland  Prasidant  Staw- 
arl  Rilay,  Badford  (Ind.)  Timat- 
Mail  and  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Harald-Talaphona.  (Sao  pg.  42.) 

not  enthused  about  any  g;ovem- 
ment  subsidy  of  newsprint 
mills;  (2)  Southern  publishers 
have  eased  their  situation  by  in¬ 
vesting  heavily  in  newsprint 
mills;  (3)  U.  S.  mills  as  a 
whole  are  making  a  remarkable 
comeback  in  increased  tonnage; 
(4)  U.  S.  and  Canadian  publish¬ 
ers  are  cool  to  any  government 
controls  on  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion,  or  any  rationing  of  adver¬ 
tising;  (5)  there  has  been  a 
gradual  shrinking  of  newsprint 
inventories  on  the  part  of  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Aside  from  screening  out  the 
newsprint  supply  -  and  -  demand 
situation  for  Midwest  publish¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Adler  said  he  hopes 
the  current  Midwest  newsprint 
survey  may  serve  to  remove  the 
“mystery  layer”  of  over-lapping 
newsprint  contracts. 

Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  publisher,  urged 
.smaller  dailies  to  take  part  in 
the  survey,  which  is  being  fi¬ 
nanced  by  both  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  and  publishers. 

Referring  to  his  own  paper, 
Mr.  Maier  said  the  Journal  had 
used  25,000  tons  more  than  he 
had  estimated  over  the  five-year 
period.  He  warned  that  pub¬ 
lishers  in  this  area  can  no  long¬ 
er  depend  on  the  “increment  of 
speed-up”  in  newsprint  mills. 

New  Southern  Mill 
Charles  P.  Manship  Jr., 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times 
and  Morning  Advocate,  chair¬ 
man  of  the'  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Newsprint  Mills  Ck)mmittee, 
said  that  he  was  informed  that 
Hudson  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  has 
about  “90  per  cent  made  up  its 
mind”  to  go  into  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  in  Florida.  Such  a  mill, 
he  said,  contemplates  a  $25,- 
000,000  plant  investment  and  a 
capacity  of  125,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  by  1958. 
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Catledge  Says 
Report  Must 
Reach  Reader 


Jacksonville,  III. 


Newspapermen  are  entering 
a  new  era  of  personal  journal¬ 
ism  in  which  the  reader — not 
the  reporter  or  editor — is  su¬ 
preme,  Turner  Catledge,  New 
York  Times  managing  editor, 
told  275  Midwest  college  editors 
here  Feb.  24. 

“It  is  a  journalism  that  starts 
with  the  reader  and  ends  with 
the  reader,”  explained  Mr.  Cat¬ 
ledge,  in  addressing  the  college 
newspaper  seminar  sponsored 
by  MacMurray  College. 

“It  is  a  journalism  that  starts 
by  asking  the  questions  that  are 
in  the  reader's  mind  and  ends 
by  answering  them — and  an¬ 
swering  them  in  terms  that 
are  quickly  and  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  reader,”  he  said. 

“The  fact  is,  our  newspapers 
are  too  full  of  journalistic  mum- 
bo-jumbo  to  be  truly  useful  to 
the  people  who  read  and  depend 
upon  them  in  these  times  of 
daily  strain  and  crisis. 


Talk  to  Themselves 


Bowater’s 
Contemplates 
4th  Machine 


NEWSPRINT  CONSUMER — Sir  Eric  Bowatcr,  head  of  the  world's 
second  largest  newsprint  manufacturing  firm,  makes  his  bid  for 
space  in  the  newspapers  by  telling  reporters  about  “marriage''  of 
Bowaters  and  Scott  paper  companies. 


Adams  Resigns 
As  Ad  Chief 


Chicago 


“Our  Washington  reporters 
still  talk  too  much  to  them¬ 
selves.  And  certainly  our  dip¬ 
lomatic  reporters — or  whatever 
we  choose  to  call  our  foreign 
correspondents — often  talk  in 
some  kind  of  diplomatic  gibber¬ 
ish  intelligible  only  to  that  se¬ 
lect  group  that  wears  tailcoats 
and  striped  pants. 

“We  are  going  to  need  editors 
who  know  more  about  the  world 
and  its  people.  I  suggest  that 
newspapers  today  must  be  edit¬ 
ed  by  men  who  get  out  and  see 
for  themselves,  and  hear  for 
themselves,  and  feel  for  them¬ 
selves  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  I  suggest  that  we  take 
the  desks  away  from  our  edi¬ 
tors  and  get  them  on  their  feet 
finding  out  what’s  what  in  the 
world. 


Stanley  S.  Adams  has  re¬ 
signed  as  advertising  director 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  a 
post  he  has  held  for  the  past 
two  years.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
business  manager  for  one  year. 

Arthur  E.  Hall,  Daily  News 
general  manager,  said  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  advertising  director  will 
go  unfilled  for  the  time  being. 
Arnold  Torsell,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  will  continue 
to  serve  as  coordinator  of  all 
divisions  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Torsell,  Lee  F. 
Biederman,  g^eneral  advertising 
manager,  and  Leroy  Tabbert, 
classified  manager  will  report 
directly  to  Mr.  Hall.  Effective 
March  19,  Budd  Gore  becomes 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Daily  News.  (E  &  P,  Feb. 
25,  page  16.) 

Mr.  Adams  came  to  the  Daily 
News  three  years  ago  from  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Piea- 


yune  and  States.  He  has  previ¬ 
ously  been  classified  advertising 
manager  and  later  advertising 
director  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News.  He  also 
worked  for  the  Advertising 
Council. 


Hearst  Party 
To  Tour  Globe 


Los  Angeles 


William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor-in-chief  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  and  Randolph  A. 
Hearst,  president  of  Hearst 
Publishing  Co.,  head  a  group 
that  set  forth  last  weekend  on 
a  world  tour. 

The  departure  followed  quar¬ 
terly  meetings  of  the  directors 
of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  here.  Their  travels 
will  extend  to  April  1. 

Included  in  the  party  are 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Hearst;  Frank  Con- 
niff,  editorial  assistant,  and 
Kingsbury  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 


Installation  of  a  fourth  news- 
print  machine  at  Bowater's  Ca). 
houn,  Tenn.,  mill  is  “contem¬ 
plated,”  Sir  Eric  Bowater  said 
this  week. 

The  Southern  mill  is  “like  a 
dream — a  good  dream,”  the  Brit¬ 
ish  industrialist  commented  at  i. 
a  New  York  news  conferenct  * 
He  visited  the  Tennessee  prop¬ 
erty  recently  to  inspect  prog-  ; 
ress  on  the  installation  of  a 
third  machine  which  will  bring 
the  mill's  newsprint  capacity  to 
300,000  tons  annually. 

TTiis  third  machine.  Sir  Eric 
said,  will  be  in  operation  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  barring  fur¬ 
ther  labor  difficulties  and  delays 
in  delivery  of  steel. 

Whether  a  fourth  machine 
will  be  added  depends  on  the 
continuing  favorable  outlook  in 
the  newsprint  market  when  time 
comes  for  making  a  decision,  he 
explained. 

Won’t  Forecast  Price 


“I  suggest  that  we  need  re¬ 
porters  who  have  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  daring  to  break 
away  from  the  official  and  the 
usual  sources  of  news — and  get 
out  and  do  some  digging  for 
themselves. 


“The  real  news  for  our  read¬ 
ers  lies  not  in  what  some  offi¬ 
cial  does  or  fails  to  do — although 
this  certainly  is  news — but  the 
real  news  for  our  readers  lies 
in  the  effect  of  this  action  or 
this  failure  on  our  readers. 
This,  again,  is  what  I  mean  by 
new  personal  journalism.” 


He  declined  to  say  whether 
the  price  might  remain  stable  Q 
for  any  length  of  time,  because 
it  would  be  “a  pure  guess”  and 
he  doesn’t  know  what  others  is 
the  industry  might  be  thinking. 

As  for  the  ^  a  ton  increase 
which  was  imposed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year.  Sir  Eric  re¬ 
called  that  he  had  tagged  it  last 
Fall  as  a  “very  modest”  in¬ 
crease.  Now  he  would  say  it  is 
a  “very,  very  modest  increase." 

“There  will  be  no  rise  in  the 
immediate  future”  was  as  far  as 
he  was  prepared  to  go  in  an  in¬ 
flationary  economy.  Sir  Eric 
said.  He  would  not  define  the 
“immediate  future”  as  sii 
months. 

The  main  purpose  of  his 
meeting  with  newsmen  was  to 
announce  the  “marriage”  of 
Bowaters  with  Scott  Paper  Co. 
to  form  the  first  of  a  series 
of  jointly-owned  companies  to 
engage  in  manufacture  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  specialty  paper 
products  abroad. 

Pulp  will  be  shipped  from  the 
Tennessee  mill  to  England  for 
processing  into  tissues,  towels, 
etc. 


Collect  $225,000 

More  than  3,100  persons  were 
assisted  in  recovering  over 

THE  ADMIRABLE  PRESIDENT— Turner  Cefledge,  cneneging  edHor  of  J225 ,000  federal  tax  refunds  M 
♦he  New  York  Tim...  .bout  to  b.  introduced  ..  .pi.k.r,  glance  of  a  continuing  ef- 

admiringly  at  the  newly  elected  president  of  Texes  Daily  Newspaper  during  February  by  tn 

Association  at  Dallas— Ben  Decherd  Jr.,  who  is  assistant  to  the  i'orfc  Journal- Amerxean  to 

president  of  the  Dallas  News.  locate  “lost”  taxpayers. 
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GETTING  MORE  ATTRACTIVE  ONE,  TWO,  THREE  PUNCH 

Long,  Minnaapolii  Tribuna  Cargill,  Cantral  Press  Association 


READING  HIS  CLIPPINGS 


Talburt,  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 


Ike  Says  Yes 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


tionary  cameras  and  crews,  and 
to  tape  recording  devices  and 
manpower. 

When  the  doors  were  opened 
at  10  a.  m.  (half  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual),  the  270-person 
space  which  at  times  had  been 
stretched  to  contain  290  persons 
soon  bulged  with  an  excess  of 
"capacity”.  The  balcony  turned 
»way  the  crowding  line  after  90 
persons  had  been  admitted. 

With  311  newsmen  counted 
in  the  room,  the  record  for 
White  House  news  conferences 
was  approached  but  not  broken. 
However,  if  those  who  couldn’t 
get  in  were  included,  the  over¬ 
all  count  would  exceed  the 
record  corps  of  348  who  at¬ 
tended  President  Truman’s  first 
conference,  April  17,  1945,  in 
the  White  House. 

Press  Secretary  Hagerty  took 
extraordinary  precautions  to  in¬ 
sure  there  would  be  no  leak 
from  the  conference  room.  He 
admonished  Secret  Service  men 
at  the  entrance  doors  to  look 
for  portable  transmitters.  The 
rule  against  leaving  before  the 
conference  formally  signed  off 
was  well  understood.  The  order 
extended  to  telephones  in  the 
nearby  halls.  No  one  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  keep  any  of  the  more 
than  20  receivers  open  and  off 
the  hook  during  the  actual  con¬ 
ference  time. 

From  the  location  of  the  con¬ 
ference  room  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  signal  successfully 
through  the  window  to  an  out¬ 
side  confederate  —  unless  he 
were  stationed  in  a  hovering 


helicopter  or  astride  a  White 
House  flag  pole.  It  was  strictly 
a  “no-beat”  affair. 

As  the  President  and  Mr. 
Hagerty  crossed  from  the  White 
House  to  the  State  building  the 
bystanders  (only  employes  of 
the  State  Department  could  get 
into  the  space)  shouted  the  big 
question  to  Ike.  He  laughed  and 
waved  a  single  sheet  of  paper  to 
them,  as  if  to  say  the  answer 
was  on  that  page. 

The  impatient  news-gatherers 
listened  to  almost  10  minutes 
of  routine  announcements  and 
comments  before  the  big  mo¬ 
ment  came. 

The  air  crackled  with  tense¬ 
ness  as  Ike  spoke  fateful  words 
in  statement  and  in  response 
to  excited,  prying  questions  of 
newsmen  extending  themselves 
for  every  syllable  of  news  value 
in  the  story.  And  up  jumped 
Sarah  McClendon,  correspond¬ 
ent  of  Texas  newspapers,  to 
ask  the  President  about  the 
political  effect  of  his  veto  of 
the  natural  gas  bill. 

Television  cameras  in  the 
corridor  gave  viewers  a  quick 
glimpse  of  the  President  as  he 
left  the  conference  and  an  ABC 
radio  engineer  left  his  micro¬ 
phone  open  so  that  commenta¬ 
tors  could  go  on  immediately 
with  the  news. 

For  two  hours  after  the  con¬ 
ference  broke  up  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  telephone 
line  into  either  national  political 
committee,  to  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  cabinet  members  or 
others — they  were  jammed  with 
the  pleas  of  newsmen  for 
“statements — briefly,  please!” 

(In  New  York  City,  the 
three  evening  dailies  hit  upon 
the  identical  bannerline:  IKE 


WILL  RUN.  But  out  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Ark.  the  weekly  News- 
Progress  could  claim  a  beat. 
Its  Feb.  23  issue  was  bannered: 
“Ike  to  Run  Again.”) 

The  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mer¬ 
cury  claimed  an  eight-hour 
scoop  in  announcing  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  would  say  he’d 
seek  a  second  term. 

The  morning  daily  ran  a 
streamer  Wednesday  morning 
saying  “Ike  will  run  for  second 
term.”  The  story  said  the  Mer¬ 
cury  learned  from  White  House 
sources  that  the  President 
planned,  at  his  conference,  to 
“announce  he  will  run  for  a 
second  term  if  his  health  at  the 
time  of  the  Republican  conven¬ 
tion  permits  and  if  the  party 
wants  him.” 

The  paper  said  the  source 
could  not  be  revealed,  but  that 
“the  information  was  obtained 
directly  from  the  White  House 
yesterday  afternoon.” 

International  News  Service 
said  it  had  registered  a  14- 
hour  beat  on  the  President’s 
decision  in  a  story  moved  at 
9:08  p.m.  Tuesday.  James  Lee 
quoted  “President  Eisenhower’s 
closest  advisers”  as  authority 
for  the  forecast  that  he  would 
declare  his  availability  and 
later  go  on  the  air  with  a  full 
explanation. 

At  2:21  a.m.  Wednesday  the 
INS  backed  up  the  Lee  story 
with  one  by  Robert  E.  Clark 
saying  flatly  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  answer  “will  be  in  the 
affirmative” — the  word  Ike  ac¬ 
tually  used.  Both  INS  men 
acknowledged  receiving  impor¬ 
tant  asistance  from  William 
Theis,  INS’  veteran  Senate 
staff  chief. 

Please  resume  reading  an  p.  10. 


Offers  Column 
To  Weeklies 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Gov.  George  M.  Leader  held 
the  first  gubernatorial  press 
conference  for  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  here  recently  and  offered 
to  write  a  column  “of  a  non¬ 
political  nature”  for  the  papers. 
He  offered  to  send  it  to  the 
weeklies  in  mat  form. 

The  Governor  discussed  a 
variety  of  subjects  with  more 
than  50  weekly  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  who  came  to  Harris¬ 
burg — some  traveling  nearly 
300  miles — for  the  half-hour 
press  conference. 

Daily  newspaper  and  wire 
service  correspondents  were 
admitted  to  the  conference  to 
take  notes  but  could  not  ask 
questions.  There  was  no  em¬ 
bargo  on  any  of  the  material 
and  a  top  story  on  the  West- 
inghouse  strike  developed  from 
the  session. 

The  Governor  told  the  weekly 
newspapermen  that  he  expects 
to  hold  such  sessions  regularly. 

• 

Signs  3-Year  Pact 

Tmwnto 

A  three-year  agreement  cov¬ 
ering  more  than  400  employes 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram  was 
signed  Feb.  29  by  the  Telegram 
and  Toronto  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  agreement  raises  to  $100 
from  $95  the  minimum  weekly 
salary  for  reporters  with  five 
years’  experience,  with  further 
increases  to  $106  next  October 
and  $114  in  1957.  The  contract 
also  calls  for  a  3714-hour  week, 
beginning  Jan.  1,  1957. 
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New  Account  Setup 
Builds  Retail  Linage 


Boston,  Mass. 

The  two-day  winter  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  Park  House  here 
Feb.  27-28  was  highlighted  by  a 
report  on  the  Worcester  plan  of 
“Retail  Staff  Selling  by  Classi¬ 
fications.”  Some  60  members  at¬ 
tended. 

Lee  Adams  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette 
told  how  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  cut  its  classifications  from 
289  to  45,  made  every  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  a  specialist  and 
gained  in  linage — a  million  and 
a  half  lines  the  first  year. 

“In  mid-1953,  our  retail  linage 
w'as  going  into  the  red,”  he  said. 
“In  June,  we  lost  3%;  in  July 
and  August,  our  loss  was  4%. 
Something  had  to  be  done.  We 
were  working  under  the  open 
field  policy.  The  first  man  in 
got  the  credit  and  kept  the  ac¬ 
count.  We  felt  that  we  should 
have  a  staff  of  specialists. 

“After  our  streamlined  classi¬ 
fication  system  got  working  we 
gained  2%%  in  1953;  the  first 
year  under  the  plan,  1954,  we 
gained  over  11%.  In  1955,  a 
challenge  year  and  the  second 
year  under  the  new  plan,  we 
came  out  with  a  33%  gain.” 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  “staff 
understanding”  was  a  problem 
in  setting  up  the  new  system. 
“We  talked  it  up  as  not  ‘a 
change,’  but  ‘an  improvement,’ 
and  it  worked. 

He  explained  that  the  15-man 
staff  was  divided  up  with  each 
man  a  specialist  in  a  certain 
field.  The  largest  number  of 
accounts  carried  by  one  man  is 
101  and  the  smallest  amount,  40. 
Trade  papers  are  purchased  for 
each  salesman  in  his  classifica¬ 
tion,  salesmen  are  commissioned 
to  go  to  retailer’s  conventions 
and  authorized  to  take  accounts 
out  to  lunch  in  group  projects. 

He  said  the  paper  now  has 
1,023  retail  advertising  con¬ 
tracts. 

Sales  Effort 

John  L.  Coughlin,  advertising 
director  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  was  critical 
of  the  lack  of  attention  that 
is  given  to  selling  ac’;ounts  such 
as  those  of  statewide  associa¬ 
tions  —  banks,  manufacturers, 
dairies,  etc. 

He  detailed  how  an  out-of- 
state  agency  sold  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  Savings  Banks  As¬ 
sociation  on  a  campaign  that 


uses  television  largely,  despite 
a  hastily  prepared  presentation 
that  showed  better  coverage  at 
lower  cost  in  newspapers.  He 
had  just  learned,  he  said,  that 
the  Massachusetts  State  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  campaig^n  for 
1956  has  a  budget  of  $161,000 — 
up  from  $133,000 — but  the  news¬ 
papers’  share  is  down  to  29%, 
with  TV  and  radio  getting  47%. 

The  Association  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  Dailies,  Mr.  Coughlin  re¬ 
ported,  has  established  a  six- 
man  advertising  committee  to 
work  on  similar  accounts. 

Price  Claims  Censored 

Nelson  Demers,  advertising 
director  of  the  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press,  speaking  on 
“Keeping  Faith  with  Newspa¬ 
per  Readers,”  revealed  that  a 
plan  has  been  instituted  in  which 
the  newspaper  will  not  accept 
advertising  copy  that  has  mis¬ 
leading  or  “fantastic  original 
price  figures.”  For  instance,  he 
pointed  out,  if  the  item  was 
originally  $120  and  it  is  marked 
down  to  $69,  it  must  have  been 
originally  $120  and  the  retailer 
must  prove  it.” 

The  plan  came  into  being 
after  many  complaints  to  the 
newspaper  about  discount  house 
practices.  Since  the  newspaper 
cracked  down  on  this  type  of 
advertising  over  a  year  ago,  it 
has  had  a  gain  in  linage. 

“We  flatly  refuse  to  take  any 
type  of  ‘wild  price  original’  ad¬ 
vertising  and  we  feel  that  we 
are  offering  a  definite  service 
to  the  consumers  of  our  area,” 
Mr.  Demers  said. 

James  Murphy  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt  presented  a 
film  strip  presentation  on  “Let’s 
Take  a  Lx)ok  at  TV.”  The  pres¬ 
entation  pointed  out  that  “tele¬ 
vision  does  not  reach  enough 
people,  although  it  is  not  a 
‘bad’  advertising  medium.  News¬ 
papers  reach  the  most  people.” 
Examples  were  given  using 
Houston  and  Denver. 

Hiding  Market  Story 

New  England  newspapers 
were  criticized  for  harping  too 
much  on  linage  and  circulation 
gains  and  keeping  the  facts 
about  their  expanding  markets 
under  a  bushel. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  president- 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
said  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
that  “there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  New  England  except  that 
it  is  suffering  from  a  well- 


known  disease  known  as  ‘too  XT  IT  £  D  xl  s 

little,  too  late.’  Halt  oi  Butlcr  s 

“New  England  suffers  from  a  Estate  to  Widow  I 

‘bad  press’  in  the  rest  of  the  Buffalo,  N  Y 

country  because  of  the  over-  The  will  of  Edward  H.  But 
publicized  difficulties  of  the  tex-  ler,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
tile  industry.  Buffalo  Evening  News,  \dio 

“The  impression  is  strong  in  died  Feb.  19,  leaves  one-half 
many  places  that  New  England  of  his  adjusted  gross  estate  to 
is  going  to  hell  in  a  wheelbar-  his  widow,  Mrs.  Kate  Robinson 
row— and  the  unfortunate  thing  Butler.  It  specifies  that  at  least 
is  that  New  Englanders  are  do-  one-half  of  Mr.  Butler’s  owner- 
ing  precious  little  to  counteract  ship  interest  in  the  News  shall 
that  false  impression.”  be  included  in  this  share. 

Citing  a  recent  report  by  the  The  will,  probated  by  Sur- 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Bos-  rogate  Charles  T.  Yeager 
ton  which  claimed  60%  of  busi-  makes  a  specific  bequest  of  $10,! 
ness  men  interviewed  had  an  OOO  to  Mr.  Butler’s  son-in-law, 
unfavorable,  mixed,  or  “don’t  James  H.  Righter,  assistant 
know”  reaction  about  New  Eng-  business  manager  of  the  News, 
land,  Mr.  Brown  said:  The  rest  of  the  estate  is 

“If  business  executives  feel  left  in  trust  to  provide  a  life 
this  way  about  the  opportunities  income  for  the  Butlers’  daugh- 
in  your  area,  isn’t  it  possible  ter,  Mrs.  Kate  Butler  Righter. 
that  advertising  agency  and  na-  Upon  her  death,  the  principal 
tional  advertiser  executives  hold  of  the  trust  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  same  opinions  ?  ...  It  seems  her  children, 
tc  me  that  your  communica-  All  personal  effects  and  tan- 
tions  with  the  outside  world  g  i  b  le  ,  non  -  income-producing 
have  broken  down — if  they  ever  property  are  left  outright  to 
existed.  And  there  is  reason  to  Mrs.  Butler, 
doubt  they  did.”  • 

Linage  Data  Wasted  HOUSB  tO  Ptohe 

Mr.  Brown  called  on  news¬ 
papers,  “which  stand  to  lose  or  Play  Critics’  Ban 

gam  the  most  from  economic 

activity  of  the  area,”  to  lead  the  Washington 

way  in  telling  the  outside  world  Under  the  urging  of  New 
of  the  market  merits  of  New  England  congressmen,  Chair- 
England.  man  Emmanuel  Celler  of  the 

Pointing  out  that  these  news-  House  Judiciary  Committee  this 
papers  racked  up  a  1.4%  circula-  week  set  up  a  special  group  to 
tion  gain  and  a  7.9%  linage  in-  investigate  the  legal  right  of  a 
crease  in  1955,  Mr.  Brown  said:  theatre  to  bar  unfriendly  critics 
“Needless  and  worthless  are  the  from  admittance  and  attempt 
claims  of  circulation  and  adver-  to  force  favorable  notices  by 
tising  increases  which  fall  on  cutting  their  advertising  budg- 
deaf  ears  particularly  when  the  ets. 

space  buyers  who  read  them  al-  The  action  stemmed  from  the 
ready  have  the  preconceived  complaint  of  the  Boston  Pott 
idea  that  there  is  something  whose  drama  critic,  Elliott  Nor- 
wrong  in  your  area.”  ton>  was  removed  from  the 

He  suggested  that  the  news-  Shubert  theatres’  pass  list.  (E 
papers  pull  together  and  pay  a  &  P,  Feb.  25,  page  10.)  Repr. 
pro  rata  share  of  one  big  cam-  Thomas  M.  Lane  is  chairman 
paign  using  every  device  pos-  of  the  committee,  empowered  to 
sible.  conduct  a  full-scale  inquiry. 

“Or  maybe  the  same  results  • 

can  be  accomplished  by  each  one  Daily  2  Other  Firms 
playing  its  own  part  with  a  ,  ,  .  .  i  o*. 

common  purpose  in  mind,”  he  Offer  Industrial  Site 
said.  Canton,  Ohio 

•  The  Canton  Repository  has 

•  c  *1  allied  itself  with  two  other 

Column  in  Spanish  organizations  to  open  a  lai^ge 

San  Diego,  Calif,  tract  of  land  in  the  Canton 
Aimed  at  a  large  Spanish-  Area  for  use  by  a  prospective 
speaking  population,  a  weekly  new  industry, 
column  in  Spanish,  summariz-  Nearly  500  acres  of  industrial 
ing  news  highlights  in  Latin  land  has  been  optioned  by  the 
America,  has  been  started  by  Repository,  Ohio  Power  Com- 
the  San  Diego  Union.  The  fea-  pany  and  Harter  Bank  and 
ture  appears  Sundays.  It  is  Trust  Company, 
edited  by  David  Hellyer,  Inter-  They  will  work  together  to 
American  editor,  assisted  by  interest  a  major  industry  in 
William  Giandoni,  staff  writer,  purchase  of  the  site. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Advertiser  •  I¥ewspaper 


Drys  Assail 
‘Freedom  to 
Advertise’ 

Washington 

“Freedom  of  the  press  as  a 
concept  has  never  been  inter¬ 
preted  to  include  freedom  to 
sdvertise  any  product,”  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  are  told  in  a 
flier  sent  to  them  as  the  windup 
of  almost  one  full  week  of  hear¬ 
ing  on  bills  to  bar  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising  from 
media  moving  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

The  Langer  (Senate)  and 
Siler  (House)  bills  are  the  1956 
version  of  proposals  regularly 
introduced,  heard,  and  passed 
over  in  every  Congress  of  the 
past  decade. 

The  rationale  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Board  of  Temperance  on 
the  free  press  aspect  continues: 

“The  press  as  an  institution  re¬ 
fuses  to  accept  advertising  of 
many  harmful  items.  The  legis-  Bourbon  Whiskey 
lation  would  have  absolutely  no  that  newspaper  ads  get  action 
affect  on  the  freedom  of  a  news-  fast  and  often,”  according  to 
paper  or  magazine  to  speak  its  Wayne  Mooney,  sales  manager 
mind,  the  real  heart  of  the  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
freedom  of  the  press  concept.”  ANPA. 


Jan.  Linage 
Smashes 
All  Records 


Newspapers  ushered  in  the 
new  year  with  record-smashing 
■  linage  grains,  every  classifica- 
B  except  Financial  setting 

^  ^  ^  I  -  f  new,  all-time  highs  for  the 

t  ’  A  'S  month  of  January,  according  to 

f  Media  Records’  52-city  measure- 

I  ments.  Automotive  again  led 

THE  PLEASURE  IS  ALL  THEIRS— Mr.  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Hailig,  at  laft,  parade  roaring  off  to  a 

and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robart  R-  Back  at  right,  wara  shipmatas  on  a  January  gain  of  42.5%  over  the 
Furnast  luxury  cruisa  to  tha  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Mr.  lo-* 

Heilig  is  treasurar  of  Campbell  Soup  Co.  and  Mr.  Beck  is  national  same  month  last  year 

advertising  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  „  rePO^ed  by  Media 

_  _  Records,  Inc.,  were: 

-ivT  A  1  I  O  1  Total  advertising,  8.2%;  Dis- 

INewspaper  Ads  Lreate  bales, 

Calif.  Liquor  Dealers  Told  tion,  newspaper  advertising 

showed  a  substantial  gain  over 

The  current  record-shattering  was  staged  by  Continental  Dis-  January,  1955,  with  an  increase 
advertising  campaigrn  on  Char-  tilling  Corporation  to  launch  the  of  15.1%. 

ter  Oak  7-year-old  Straight  Charter  Oak  drive,  which  fea-  nation’s  retailers  con- 

“will  prove  tures  a  special  price  of  $3.99  tinned  increasing  their  linage: 

for  a  bottle  regularly  selling  2.1%  over  the  same  month  a 
at  $4.99.  Ads  have  been  sched-  Department  stores, 

uled  m  57  California  newspapers  ^  j^aior  segment  of  Retail 
in  an  unprecedented  “satura-  gj^g^g^  increase  of  1.9%  for 
tion”  campaign.  ^g„th. 

“Ninety  to  95%  of  the  people  city-by-city  figures  will  be 
buy  and  read  a  newspaper  every  62. 

day  of  the  year,”  he  pointed 
out.  “It  is  the  one  thing  they  ,  • 

won’t  do  without.  This  repre-  Santa  Monica  Acl 
sents  virtually  saturation  cover.  Manager  Retires 
The  meeting  age  of  your  market.”  MoNirA.  Calif. 


Smaller  Newspapers’ 
Gains  Are  Reported 

Montreal 

In  spite  of  competition  from 
tdevision,  Canada’s  smaller 
newspapers  are  holding  and 
even  increasing  their  reader- 
ship,  W.  H.  Cranston,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Class  “A”  News¬ 
paper  Association,  reported  at 
the  annual  meeting  here  last 
week. 

“The  62  papers  in  our  organ¬ 
ization  now  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  about  250,000  and 
handle  more  than  $5,000,000  in 
advei-tising  linage  annually.” 

Representatives  of  29  of  the 
62  weekly,  semi-weekly,  tri¬ 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers 
met  to  discuss  their  common 
problems. 

George  Tatham,  28-year-old 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Lis- 
Unvel  (Ont.)  Banner,  was 
elected  president. 


New  ABC  Members 

Chicago 

Two  new  members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
are:  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Her- 
oW  and  the  Pinckneyville  (Ill.) 
Democrat,  The  latter  is  a  week- 
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How  Producer  Altered 
B’way’s  Ad  Strategy 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


David  Merrick,  co-producer 
with  Joshua  Logan  of  the 
Broadway  musical  “Fanny,” 
and  with  The  Theatre  Guild  of 
the  comedy  hit  “The  Match¬ 
maker,”  is  said  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  user  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  plugging  Broadway 
shows  in  the  history  of  modern 
show  business. 

Pre-Opening  Campaign 

For  example,  he  revolution¬ 
ized  Broadway’s  thinking  on 
advertising  by  investing  $25,000 
in  a  pre-opening  campaign  for 
“Fanny”  which  called  for  page 
ads  in  New  York  dailies  plus 
large  display  insertions  in  more 
than  45  newspapers  across  the 
country.  To  top  it  off,  he  used 
large-space  insertions  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
European  edition. 

Results:  “Fanny”  opened  in 
Manhattan’s  Majestic  Theater 
on  Nov.  4,  1954,  with  a  record 
advance  sale  of  almost  $l-mil- 
lion,  and  last  year  grossed  the 
largest  dollar  teke  of  any  show 
for  a  one-year  period. 

When  “The  Matchmaker” 
opened,  Mr.  Merrick  followed  a 
similar  advertising  technique ; 
used  half-page  and  page  pre¬ 
opening  ads  in  New  York  pa¬ 
pers.  Result:  The  play  came  on 
the  New  York  boards  with  a 
$250,000  advance  sale. 

Usual  Strategy 

According  to  Mr.  Merrick,  the 
usual  Broadway  ad  strategy  has 
been  to  open  with  a  good  show, 
or  close  immediately.  If  the 
show  gets  good  reviews  the 
producers  play  them  big  with 
local  ads  for  a  few  days  and 
then  coast  on  free  publicity. 

Mr.  Merrick  thinks  he’s 
changed  this  format  and  says 
there  are  signs  that  his  think¬ 
ing  is  being  copied  by  other 
leading  Broadway  producers. 
At  least  more  of  them  are  sup¬ 
plementing  their  “ABC”  listings 
with  small  display  ads  on  the 
theater  pages.  For  example: 
“Pipe  Dream,”  “Plain  and  Fan¬ 
cy,”  “Janus,”  and  “Tiger  at  the 
Gates.” 

The  thinking  behind  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rick’s  bold  approach  to  the¬ 
atrical  advertising,  which  had 
some  veteran  showmen  shaking 
their  heads  in  vigorous  dissent 
until  “Fanny’s”  runaway 
grosses  and  profits  made  them 
sit  up  and  take  notice,  is  fairly 
simple. 


He  compares  theaters  to  de¬ 
partment  stores;  thinks  both 
are  anxious  to  sell  their  wares 
and  doesn’t  see  why  advertising 
won’t  help  sell  his  shows  when 
it  does  the  job  so  well  for  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

Appropriation 

The  advertising  budget  for 
both  “Fanny”  and  “The  Match¬ 
maker”  currently  runs  about 
$6,000  (via  Blaine-Thompson 
Co.,  Inc.)  per  week,  with  the 


management  of  each  theater 
putting  up  about  25%  of  the 
total. 

Newspapers  and  national 
magazines  share  some  75%  of 
the  total  appropriation,  with 
the  balance  going  to  outdoor, 
car  card,  and  radio-TV  spot  ad¬ 
vertising. 

To  strengthen  his  large  dis¬ 
play  ads  in  the  New  York  pa¬ 
pers,  Mr.  Merrick  drops  small 
display  ads  above,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to,  his  regular  “ABC” 
listings  of  shows  on  the  news¬ 
papers’  theater  pages. 

Mr.  Merrick  says  that  all  he’s 
done  advertisingwise  has  been 
to  adapt  the  Madison  Avenue 
techniques  used  on  consumer 
products  to  getting  people  into 
his  shows. 


gimiiiiiniiiii  CHAIN  REACTION  No.  5 

I  ESSO  STANDARD 
I  OIL  CO. 

I  New  York,  N.Y. 

H  Comprised  of  more  than 
B  25,000  independent  Esso 
5  dealers  who  spend  own 
E  money  to  tie-in  ads  with 
=  Esso’s  basic  selling  copy. 

1  Newspaper  Budget: 

5  $2*Million 

M  ♦  *  ♦ 

B  Newspapers  are  our  No. 
g  1  local  and  retail  selling 
g  medium,”  says  Robert  M. 
g  Gray,  advertising  manager, 

E  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co. 

J  “With  more  than  25,000 
P  independent  Esso  dealers, 

P  we  have  a  real  interest  in 
1  the  retail  business.  By 
I  using  some  700  newspapers 
m  in  our  marketing  area,  we 
E  give  advertising  support  to 
I  our  dealers  in  their  own 
g  local  areas.” 

=  Pointing  out  that  Esso 
g  has  used  newspaper  ad- 
p  vertising  consistently  for 
B  years  because  “it  is  an  out- 
W  standing  and  impressive 
g  way  of  building  favorable 
1  acceptance  of  our  company 
I  and  Esso  dealers,  and  of 
1  selling  our  products,”  Bob 
P  continues : 

I  “Newspapers  are  a  me- 

1  dium  in  which  we  are  able 
I  to  spearhead  the  complete 
I  news  of  our  basic  product 
I  selling  story.  As  a  manu- 
I  facturer,  it  is  important 
i  that  we  tell  the  complete 
g  selling  story  of  our  prod- 

6  ucts  to  all  motorists  often 
P  and  in  a  medium  which  at- 
g  tracts  customers  to  our 
^  dealers. 

p  “Newspapers  give  us  this 


Robert  K4.  Gray 

opportunity,  plus  the  flexi¬ 
bility  and  timeliness  to 
meet  local  conditions. 

“And,  finally,”  Bob  addi, 
“the  strong  local  retail  ef¬ 
fect  of  newspapers  is 
shown  by  .  the  way  Esso 
dealers  spend  their  own 
money  to  run  tie-in  ads 
with  our  basic  selling  mes¬ 
sages.” 

A  Hoosier  by  birth.  Bob 
has  been  with  Esso  for  22 
years,  during  which  he  has 
managed  every  facet  of  the 
company’s  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  activities. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Bob 
holds  executive  positions 
with  no  less  than  11  adver¬ 
tising  associations  and 
clubs,  he  still  finds  time  for 
his  Greenwich,  Conn.,  home 
w'here  he  lives  with  his 
wife  and  daughter. 

— R.  B.  McI. 


£sso 
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ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


David  Merrick 

“The  word-of-mouth  raves  of 
one  audience  in  turn  sell  the 
shows  to  other  audiences,”  Mr. 
Merrick  said.  “After  all,  if  busi- 
nesses  like  department  stores 
and  hotels  successfully  use  sd 
media  to  lure  out-of-town  busi¬ 
ness,  why  not  Broadway  plays?” 

Former  Lawyer 

The  Broadway  co-producet, 
a  former  stage-struck  lawyer 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  got 
into  show  business  by  “angel¬ 
ing”  a  few  theatrical  enter¬ 
prises,  says  it’s  a  lot  easier  to 
get  out-of-towners  into  Nev 
York  to  see  a  show  than  it  is  i 
to  get  native  New  Yorkers  or 
suburbanites. 

He  noted  that  the  various 
“Show  Trains”  run  by  local 
railroads  have  helped  to  some 
degree  in  bringing  folks  in  for 
a  show,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  folks  coming  in  on  these 
trains  are  mostly  inhabitants  of 
the  on-line  towns  and  cities. 

Papers  A  ‘Natural’ 

“Because  out-of-towners  come 
into  New  York  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  seeing  a  Broadway 
play,”  Mr.  Merrick  said,  “our 
out-of-town  newspaper  schedule 
is  a  natural  for  reaching  them." 

Mr.  Merrick  is  particularly 
pleased  with  the  “excellent”  re¬ 
sults  from  his  ads  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune’s  Euro¬ 
pean  edition  in  which  “rates  am 
nice  and  low,”  and  which  is 
heavily  read  by  Americans 
abroad. 

“Last  summer,”  he  recalled, 
“all  Broadway  shows  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  dawdling  dol¬ 
drums.  Receipts  on  “Fanny”, 
however,  suddenly  shot  up.  We 
were  puzzled  at  first  until  a 
check-up  discovered  that  on  the 
day  sales  suddenly  soared,  two 
big  ocean  liners  from  Europe 
had  docked  in  New  York.  Folks 
must  have  seen  our  ads  in  the 
Trib’s  European  edition.” 

Illustrations 

As  for  the  art  work  used  to 
illustrate  his  advertising,  Mr. 

(Continued  on  pcuge  20) 
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CLEVELAND-THE  NATION’S  No.  1  MARKET* 
—AND  STILL  GROWINGl 

BIG!  According  to  an  impanial  survey,  Cleveland’s  spendable 
income  tops  the  nation— an  astounding  $7577  per  household. 
What  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  wise  advertiser! 

BIGGER!  The  rich  Cleveland  market  with  over  3-1/2  billion 
dollars  of  retail  sales  continues  to  grow — with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Chrysler  will  build  an  $85,000,000  plant  in  near¬ 
by  Twinsburg.  By  1957  it  is  expected  to  have  added  3500 
workers  to  the  more  than  one -half  million  now  employed  in 
the  Cleveland  area. 

BIGGEST!  You  reach  two  rich  markets  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — the  only  newspaper  covering  Greater  Cleveland 
as  well  as  the  26  adjacent  counties.  Get  your  share  of  Cleve¬ 
land’s  booming  business— get  into  the  Plain  Dealer. 

*First  in  Consumer  Spendable  Income  per  Household  according  to  CON¬ 
SUMER  MARKETS  1955,  published  by  Standard  Rate&  Data  Service,  Inc, 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 

New  York  *  Chicago  *  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  *  Los  Angeles  *  Atlanta 
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above  advertising,  which  is  He  added  that  the  trend  is  to 
concerned  only  with  distribu-  “squeeze  the  public  relations 
tion.  The  only  trouble  is  that  people  to  death.  The  trend  c*n 
most  of  the  public  relations  be  arrested  if  you  have  the 
people  don’t  practice  public  re-  courage  to  do  it.  As  a  matter 
lations.  They  practice  press  of  fact  you  don’t  really  need 
agentry  .  .  .  courage.  You  just  plain  have  to 

“How  many  men  do  you  know  unless  you  actually  pre. 

of,  men  with  a  public  relations  commercial  suicide.’’ 
title,  who  take  part  in  manage-  n  ^ 

ment?”  Mr.  Freeman  continued.  56  Publicity  Outlet 

“They  often  let  an  advertising  Booklet  Published 
executive  into  the  conference 

room.  They  even  listen  to  him.  The  1956  edition  of  “New 
Somehow  they  seem  to  have  a  York  Publicity  Outlets’’  has 
little  more  respect  for  the  ad-  been  published  by  Publicity 
vertising  man,  and  the  only  rea-  Media  Service,  New  York,  ac- 
son  I  can  figure  out  is  that  he  cording  to  Len  Mordell,  pub- 
New  York  Chapter,  American  Pointing  out  that  public  re-  uses  up  more  of  the  company  s  lisher. 

Public  Relations  Association,  lations  is  as  essential  as  the  uioney.  ^  ^  ^  7"^®.  ®’^uual  listing  includes 

Mr.  Freeman  charged  that  planning,  producing,  distribu-  “Publicity  does  a  related  job,  editorial  and  promotional  per- 
“most”  public  relations  people  tion  and  consumption  of  goods  ^ud  costs  far  less,  and  is  there-  sonnel  of  newspapers,  news  and 
practice  “press  agentry’’  instead  and  services,  Mr.  Freeman  em-  fore  considerably  more  efficient  photo  services,  ^  feature  syn- 
of  public  relations.  phasized  that  because  public  than  advertising.  That  means  dicates,  and  media  in  the  New 

Mr.  Freeman,  who  is  also  relations  does  guide  these  ac-  that  publicity  produces  its  re-  York  area.  Personnel  changes 
vicepresident  of  the  Advertising  tivities,  “It  is  far  and  away  sponses  at  far  less  money  per  are  reported  in  supplemenUry 
- - - - response  than  advertising.  bulletins  issued  in  May  and 

I'  advertising  costs  more,  September. 

and  advertising  has  a  place  of 
honor  at  the  management  table. 

The  man 

in  the  cold.  And  yet  public  re¬ 
lations  is  the  all-inclusive  term, 
and  advertising  and  publicity 
are  two  of  its  techniques.  If 
anything,  the  PR  man  should 
take  part  in  the  high-level  man¬ 
agement  conference,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  man  should  be  waiting 
outside,  respectfully.’’ 

Blames  PR  People 

The  Times’  columnist  said 
that  PR  people  have  only  them¬ 
selves  to  blame  for  this  state 
of  affairs.  “Instead  of  practic¬ 
ing  public  relations,  many  of 
you  are  merely  using  the  title, 
and  engaging  in  publicity,  or 
press  agentry.” 

He  further  noted  that  ad 
agencies  are  taking  over  more 
and  more  of  the  public  relations 
work  and  “downgrading”  it  by 
making  it  a  publicity  function 
I  of  their  operation. 

I  “The  advertising  agency  of 
i  the  future  will  be  a  full-scale 
marketing  agency,”  he  said.  “It 
will  see  to  it  that  stores  dis¬ 
play  a  product  and  that  con¬ 
sumers  know  about  it  through  rising,  he  managed  to 
all  the  techniques  of  public  re-  complete  season  out  of 
lations — advertising  and  pub-  dropping  the  curtain, 
licity— as  news.  Mr.  Merrick  told 


PR  ROUNDUP 


^Commercial  Suicide  ’ 
Facins  PR  Companies 


FIRST 


AUTOMOTIVE 

ADVERTISING 


{Continued  from  page  18) 


In  1955,  as  in  1954,  and 

almost  continuously  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
led  all  daily  newspapers  in 
the  volume  of  automotive 
display  advertising. 


iVENiNG  News 


^  EDWARD  H.  SUTilM 


KEllY-SMITH  CO. 

Noliofiol  Repre»««itotiv9S 
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Represented  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
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AU  AGENCIES 


Noncreative  Purse 
Holders  Hurt  Ads 


Philadelphia 

Noncreative  people  holding 
the  pursestrings  in  American 
industry  and  business  are  jeop¬ 
ardizing  the  effectiveness  of 
their  own  advertising  by  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  content. 

That  warning  was  given  here 
by  Pierre  Martineau,  director  of 
research  for  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune  at  the'  fii’st  of  a  series 
of  meetings  held  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Council  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  .Advertising 
.Agencies. 

“More  and  more  in  advertis¬ 
ing  today,  because  it  costs  so 
much  money,  the  noncreative 
people,”  Mr.  Martineau  said, 
“are  making  their  voices  felt  in 
the  process  about  which  they 
know  nothing.” 

Attending  the  meeting  were 
local  newspaper,  magazine  and 
advertising  agency  executives. 

“The  agency  handling  one  of 
the  leading  petroleum  compa¬ 
nies,”  Mr.  Martineau  said,  “told 
me  that  because  advertising 
costs  more  and  more,  the  board 


of  directors  now  insists  not  only 
on  approving  appropriations, 
but  on  approving  the  content. 

“So  here  is  a  spectacle  of  pro¬ 
duction  men,  financial  men,  op¬ 
erators  and  salesmen  passing 
judgment  on  a  creative  process 
about  which  they  know  utterly 
nothing.” 

Mr.  Martineau  insisted  that  a 
prospect  is  convinced  by  feeling 
rather  than  logic,  by  emotion 
rather  than  reason,  siting  that 
the  feeling  comes  first  and  then 
the  prospect  looks  around  for 
the  logic  of  the  situation  to  jus¬ 
tify  his  feeling. 

“Any  real  creative  advertis¬ 
ing  man  knows  that  the  product 
image  which  is  going  to  exist 
entirely  in  the  consumer’s  mind 
is  composed  in  the  largest  part 
of  what  we  call  affectivity — 
feelings,  emotions,  aesthetic  im¬ 
pacts,”  Mr.  Martineau  said. 

“This  is  not  to  dismiss  prod¬ 
uct  benefit,  but  to  put  it  in  its 
proper  place.  Actually,  one  of 
the  primary  functions  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  put  words  in  people’s 


JWT  Again  Tops 
Agency  Billings 

A  total  of  66  ad  agencies 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
placed  more  than  $10-million 
worth  of  advertising  in  1955, 
as  against  60  agencies  in 
1954,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nual  compilation  by  Adver¬ 
tising  Age. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
again  headed  the  list  of  the 
top  10  agehcies  with  $220- 
million  worth  of  billings. 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  and 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  were 
second  and  third  respectively 
with  billings  of  $182.0  and 
$166.0  million.  BBDO  and  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son  were  fourth 
and  fifth  with  billings  of 
$162.5  and  $90.0-millions. 

mouths  by  which  they  can  ar¬ 
ticulate  their  convictions. 

“The  most  important  task 
that  advertising  has  today  is  to 
create  a  product  image  and  psy¬ 
chological  overtones.  Working 
within  the  potentials  of  the 
various  media,  the  advertiser 
has  to  endow  the  product  with 
subjective  desirabilities  which 
are  the  root  cause  of  buying 
choice  and  brand  loyalty. 

“Creative  people  complain 
that  copy  research  has  not  im¬ 
proved  the  effectiveness  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  I  don’t  think  it 
will  do  very  much  when  it  is 
looking  in  the  completely  wrong 
direction,  throwing  out  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  really  achieve  con¬ 
viction. 

“The  consumer  has  an  infi¬ 
nitely  greater  range  of  motive 
areas  than  just  the  economic. 
Particularly  it  is  true  today 
that  the  consumer  wants  a  great 
deal  more  out  of  life  than  a 
mere  recitation  of  technical 
benefits  and  product  advantages 
which  in  effect  are  non-existent. 

“Believability  in  anything 
comes  from  feeling  and  affec¬ 
tivity,  not  from  the  logical  argu¬ 
ment  concerning  product  super¬ 
latives.  It  is  the  affectivity 
content  of  the  advertising  which 
creatives  conviction.” 

Chinese  Agency  Guest 
Tells  About  Newspaper 

A  Chinese  newspaper  consists 
of  about  six  pages,  according  to 
Chung  lin  Shen,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Central  News  Agency  of 
the  Chinese  Republic. 

Mr.  Shen,  a  visitor  to  the 
John  W.  Shaw  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago,  was  compar¬ 
ing  his  country’s  newspapers 
and  advertising  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  versions. 


“Only  a  fifth  of  a  newspaper’s 
income  comes  from  advertising,'’ 
he  said.  “And  most  of  these 
ads  are  nm  by  the  government 
Some  are  industrial  notices.” 

The  Chinese  editor  toured 
agency  with  a  graduate  ad 
seminar  from  Northwestern 
University  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  as  part  of  a  K). 
month  tour  of  the  U.  S.  he  « 
making  to  study  news  gathering 
techniques,  advertising,  and 
agency  operations. 

Mr.  Shen  said  that  many  as¬ 
pects  of  American  advertising 
would  be  applicable  for  his 
country’s  publications. 

Appointments 

•  Eleanor  Gallo,  a  member  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt’s  media  d^ 
partment  for  eight  years,  has 
been  appointed  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  department. 

•  Donald  W.  Severn  has 
joined  media  department  of  Ted 
Bates  &  Co.  as  manager  of 
media  relations.  Richard  L 
Werden  has  also  joined  media 
as  a  space  buyer. 

•  George  F.  Leithner  has 
been  named  associate  media  di¬ 
rector  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  New  York.  He  has  been 
director  of  media  relations  in 
Y&R’s  Chicago  office  since 
1946.  Robert  B.  Byron  has  re¬ 
placed  Mr.  Leithner  in  Chicago. 


Ad  Hall  of  Fame 
Nominations  Open 

All  nominations  for  Advertis¬ 
ing’s  Hall  of  Fame  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America  by  April  15, 
in  order  to  qualify  for  this 
year’s  elections,  according  to 
Gilbert  T.  Hogdes,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  AFA,  the 
sponsoring  organization. 

The  Advertising  Hall  of 
Fame,  located  in  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  New  York,  is  na¬ 
tionwide  in  scope.  Its  purpose 
is  to  honor  men  and  women  in 
advertising,  deceased  two  years 
at  time  of  election,  who  have 
rendered  special  services  in  the 
upbuilding  and  advancement  of 
advertising. 

Nomination  forms  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  any  person  or  any 
group  from  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York  19. 


Joins  O&O  at  S.F. 

Robert  La  Fontaine  has 
joined  Omara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc., 
at  San  Francisco.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Army  Times 
Publishing  Co.  and  with  Bots- 
ford,  Constantine  &  Gardner. 
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First  In  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Grocery  Advertising 

retml  grocery  linage 


with  an  all-time  high  in 


leading  newspapers  in  the  top  10  U.  S.  cities  in 
grocery  advertising  linage. 

More  and  more  grocery  advertisers  are  realizing 
what  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald's 
lead  in  circulation,  home  delivered  and  market  cover¬ 
age  means  in  sales  impact  on  the  Washington 
market.  They  know  that  when  mote  of  the  market 
gets  more  out  of  a  newspaper,  advertisers  do,  too. 
That's  why,  in  Washington,  The  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  is  first  in  total  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  first  in  national  grocery  advertising. 


in  circulation,  family 
covGrago  and  home  dGlivorGd 


.  .  .  and  first  in  housewife 
readership 

CIRCULATION  Now  in  one  of  America's  richest 
family  markets  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
offers  grocery  advertisers  more  circulations  than  ever — 
381,000  daily  412,000  on  Sunday — 130,000  more  circu¬ 
lation  daily  or  Sunday  than  the  2nd  ^K^ashington  paper 
and  214,000  more  than  the  3rd 


ington  market — 7  out  of  10  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan 
Arc* — tfic  2nd  paper  reaches  only  half,  the  3rd  paper  one- 
third.  . .  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  has  34% 
more  home  delivered  circulation  in  the  City  Zone  than 
any  other  Washington  daily  paper  and  it  has  a  lower  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  per  1,000  circulation. 

Yes,  Washington  is  a  morning  paper  town  because  its 
morning  papei*  has  52%  more  circulation  than  any  evening 
paper  .  .  .  and  for  grocery  advertisers  The  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  is  the  basic  buy  in  one  of  America's 
top  grocery  markets. 


paper. 

GREATER  MARKET  COVERAGE- 
MORE  HOME  DELIVERED  The 


Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  has  more  family  coverage  in  the  Wash- 


Ce/  all  the  facts  on  media  coverage  and  costs 


Washington’s  Favorite  Home  Newspaper 


REPRESENTED  BY 


Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Company  • 
The  Hal  Winter  Company,  Miami  Beach  • 


Puck,  T/i»  Comic 
Joshua  Powers  Company,  ltd.,  London 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Everybody  Reads  Your  Ad 
In  The  Beacon  Journol . .  • 

YOU  GET 
COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 
IN  AKRON'S 
ONE  BILLION 
FORTY  MILLION 
DOLLAR  MARKET 

CIRCULATION 

Evening,  157,856 
Sunday,  164,616 

POPULATION 

Metro.  Area,  446,100 
Ret.  Tr.  Area,  578,300 

ONE  LOW  RATE 

Evening  or  Sunday 

Akron’s  ONLY  newspaper 
gives  you  complete  and  ex¬ 
clusive  access  to  Akron’s 
important  Billion  Dollar 
Market.  Other  comparable 
markets  require  TWO  papers 
to  do  the  job.  Akron’s  one 
powerful  newspaper,  at  one 
low  cost  in  either  Evening 
or  Sunday,  is  a  best  buy  for 
you.  R-O-P  Color  available 
Daily  or  Sunday. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Rtpr«itntal!v«s 

AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

John  S.  Knight,  Publlthor 


Newspaper  Role  in  Aiding 
Clothiers  Told  by  Kars 


ing  habits,  and  in  buying  habits. 

“In  metropolitan  Chicago,  tbt 
average  family  income  in  1954 
was  in  excess  of  $6,800.  In  that 
year,  $235  were  spent  by  th« 
average  family  for  male  ap. 
parel.  This  included  all  Vityj; 
of  men’s  and  boys’  wear.  Had 
apparel  expenditures  kept  pact 
Chicago  ognize  that  clothing  is  worn  with  the  rest  of  the  economy 
The  role  that  newspapers  can  and  thought  about  365  days  of  the  figure  might  have  been  al' 
play  in  “unlocking  the  market-  the  year,  you  also  recognize  most  twice  this  amount, 
ing  problems’’  of  the  apparel  in-  that  there  are  certain  times  “For  1956,  the  goal  is  a  $500 
dustry  w’as  outlined  here  last  when  men  are  more  prone  to  a  billion  economy,  an  increase  of 
week  by  Walter  C.  Kurz,  ad-  clothing  pitch.  Market  informa-  almost  60  per  cent.  By  build- 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chi-  tion  can  be  helpful  in  making  jng  yQ^j.  brand  today,  you  can 
cago  Tribune.  sure  your  timing  is  right.”  build  your  industry  into  a  posi- 

Mr.  Kurz  addressed  a  meet-  (3)  Weight.  “The  fly  ball  tion  of  enjoying  more  of  th« 
ing  of  manufacturers  and  re-  that  falls  a  little  short  is  just  fruits  of  that  expansion.” 
tailers  of  men’s  and  boys’  cloth-  an  easy  out  compared  to  the  Differences  in  living  habits 
ing,  held  in  connection  with  an  home  run  that  goes  over  the  cited  by  Mr.  Kurz  included  con- 
annual  convention  of  the  Na-  fence.  A  bridge  three  feet  too  sideration  of  the  greater  social 
tional  Association  of  Retail  short  achieves  nothing  in  span-  mobility  of  the  mass  millions. 
Clothiers  and  Furnishers.  He  ning  the  water.  A  little  excess  “They  get  together  more  often; 
cited  the  formation  of  the  can  do  no  harm;  but  to  fall  they  have  a  much  wider  social 
American  Institute  for  Men’s  short  of  achieving  the  selling  experience  than  formerly;  and 
and  Boys’  Wear  as  a  far-reach-  job  is  very  poor  economy.  Be  all  of  this  calls  for  more 
ing  step^  toward  solution  of  the  sure  to  have  adequate  advertis-  clothes.” 
industry’s  problems,  and  called  ing  weight  to  build  your  brand  Just  as  increased  hours  of 
upon  the  industry  to  take  a  and  make  your  sale  in  the  im-  leisure  were  instrumental  in 
second  step  in  the  same  direc-  portant  matter  of  pre-selling  to  building  up  sales  of  casual 
^  today’s  mass  million  market.”  clothing  in  the  past,  he  stated, 

Build  Brand  Names  Newspapers  Can  Help  ^^e  fact  that  husband  and  mfe 

“lou  can  build  your  industry  ...  today  do  more  things  together 

by  building  your  own  individual  .  '  ^  Media.  The  newspapers  more  dressing-up  on 

brands  to  a  considerably  greater  ®  country  3  great  metro-  husband.  In- 

degree  than  you  have  at  any  ‘  the  most  ^^.g^^gj  travel  and  vacations 

time  to  date,”  Mr.  Kurz  told  ®  also  provide  opportunity  for  ap- 

the  group.  “I’m  speaking  of  pare!  brand  building,  he  said, 

recognizing  the  value  of  selling  brand,  Mr.  Kurz  Differences  in  buying  habits 

your  brands  to  the  mass  of  con-  ^  m  -i.  discussed  by  Kurz  included  an 

sumers,  not  to  just  the  trade  PO'uted  to  the  Tribune  as  an  examination  of  the  shoppinR 
and  a  few  consumers.”  example  of  a  newspaper  that 

He  called  upon  the  group  to  working  on  be^lf  of  Today  shopping  is  done  in  a 

undertake  a  program  of  “adver-  more  casual  manner — it  is  done 

tising  the  right  goods  in  the  The  Tribune  published  two  n^ej.e  impulsively — there  is  more 

right  manner.”  He  said  this  re-  r”®"  s  apparel  ^ides,  in  the  — more  time — more  in¬ 
quired  consideration  of  four  along  ^g,.ggt_  whole  new  world  of 

factors:  full-page  fashion  features  the  approach 

(1)  Message.  “First  of  all,  uionth,  and  weekly  articles  ^  shopping  on  the  part  of  the 

your  message  must  be  right,”  mass  millions.” 

Kurz  stated,  pointing  out  that  addition.  The  Chi-  — 

most  modem  newspapers  pro-  cago  'Tribune  Magazine  earned  ra  W1 

vide  services  to  help  advertisers  ’"‘"e  editorial  features  on  men’s  TWO  DaillCS  HaVe 


make  sure  their  message  is  the  apparel  fashions. 

for  the  audience  they  Mr.  Kurz  showed  how  a  key  jAppurGl  OCCllOllS 
city  marketing  program  using  Chicago 

ads  in  large  metropolitan  daily  .. 

newspapers  could  solve  their  Two  Chicago  dailies  Tnh- 
market  problems.  uwe  and  Daily  News — published 

“By  selecting  the  important  special  men’s  apparel  sections 
centers  of  population,  you  sim-  here  last  week  timed  to  co- 
plify  your  approach.  Styles  are  incide  with  the  annual  conven- 
set  in  the  big  cities  and  filter  tion  of  the  National  Association 
out  into  the  surrounding  areas,  of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnish- 
Promotion  costs  are  down  in  do-  ers. 

ing  this  kind  of  a  job,  and  the  The  Tribune  published  a 
interest  and  excitement  that  page  section,  devoted  to  mens 
you  need  to  build  your  brand  fashion  for  spring,  including 
can  be  obtained  by  the  concen-  28,000  lines  of  advertising.  The 
tration  that  you  get  in  this  Daily  New’s  featured  a  special 
way.”  eight-page  fashion  section  for 

t.  •  u  U-*  i-iu  men,  containing  11,355  lines  of 

Buying  Habits  Change  advertising.  Both  sections  car- 
important  considerations  that  ^ied  the  slogan  of  the  Institute 
indicate  the  need  for  key  city  gnj  Boy»g  Wear," 

marketing  of  apparel  styles,  he  pj.ggg  Right— You  Can’t  Afford 
explained,  included  recent  rp^ ,, 

changes  in  the  economy,  in  liv-  ‘ _  - 
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right  one 
are  trying  to  hit. 

(2)  Timing.  “While  you  rec 


DEANE  WEINBERG  &  CO. 

ORIGINATOeS  OF 
NEWSPAPERBOY  INSURANCE 
737  Seward  Street 
Los  Angeles  38,  Calif. 


Created  and  Sold 
The  First 

NEWSPAPER  INDEPENDENT 
DEALER  BOND 
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He  teaches  them  all! 


Duffers  come  to  him  for  the  low-down  skills  for  small  change,  in  his  column 
on  how  to  handle  a  club  and  themselves  “Play  Better  Golf.” 

...good  players  to  learn  to  be  better...  Armour’s  column,  three  times  a  week, 
and  top  tournament  champs  recognize  him  shows  the  do’s,  not  the  don’t’s!  Each  shot 
as  a  pro’s  pro,  capable  of  ironing  out  is  illustrated  with  an  informative  sketch, 
difficulties  they  can’t  unkink!  Planned  for  small  space  and  tight  makeup 

Tommy  Armour,  pro  at  Boca  Raton  to  get  the  maximum  mileage  from  fifty-five 

Club  since  1929,  has  improved  the  game  lines  on  two,  the  feature  is  popular  with 

for  such  pupils  as  Lawson  Little,  Julius  readers  and  editors  alike! 

Boros,  Babe  Didrikson  Zaharias,  Jackie  Starting  April  2,  Armour  inaugurates 
Pung...  earned  the  title  “The  Maker  of  a  new  sequence ...  progressively  showing 

Champions”. ..cut  strokes  and  swearing  players  each  step  from  the  fundamentals 

for  thousands  of  lesser  lights,  and  won  the  to  the  fine  points!  This  series  will  help  the 

public  with  his  personality,  enthusiasm,  beginner  and  do  even  more  for  the  85-90 

and  teaching  ability.  shooters . . .  make  new  fans  and  followers 

Tommy’s  instruction  in  person  is  explicit  ...is  a  natural  for  newspaper  promotion 

and  expensive.  But  millions  of  readers  and  circulation  building!  For  proofs  and 

in  twenty  major  newspapers  now  get  his  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write— 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York ..  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


The  dairy  fanners’  organiu. 
tion  will  run  full-page  color  sdt 
in  roto  sections  of  metropoli- 
tan  newspapers  in  leading  mar- 
kets.  Supplementing  the  color 
ads  will  be  600  and  1,000  line 
black-and-white  ads  in  other 
newspapers  on  a  national  buii. 

The  association’s  regular  In. 
^ formation  and  Promotion  Newi 
for  newspapers  offers  free  wi^ti 
of  product  ads  for  all  dairy 
foods  to  be  featured  in  local 
advertising  sections.  A  com- 
plete  June  Dairy  Month  news, 
paper  section  offered  to 
dailies  and  weeklies  planning 
Williard  W.  promotions. 

►  of  th«  In-  Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

o^^*o^*h«  *  Eleven  ads  of  650  lines 

s  know  that  35  key-city  newspapers 

the  apparel  a  total  of  245,000  lines  will 
stories  on  augment  a  national  magazine 
by  Chicago  campaign  by  Landers,  Frary 
vided  a  pat-  &  Clark,  manufacturers  of  Uni- 
ures  in  other  versal  household  wares. 

_  •  Special  Sunday  newspaper 

,  ,  supplements  in  29  cities  will  be 

d  in  used  by  White  Frost  Chemicals, 

Ixes  i''  a  spring  campaign  for 

Chicago  Frost,  fur  cleaning 

.  .  preparation. 

-tising,  in-  •  Ferber  Corp.  will  go  ni- 
Parade  and  tional  for  first  time  in  its  ad- 
newspaper  vertising  for  Ferber  Vu-Riter 
»  sections,  pg^.  Ad  budget  for  ’56  is  dou- 
cake  bakery  bled  over  last  year’s.  Spring 
urpose  Oil  campaign,  to  start  in  April,  will 
intage  with  ygg  dailies  across  the  country. 
Idition,  na-  Single-column  insertions  of 
^  and  radio  ijnes  will  go  to  newspapers  bi- 
this  special  weekly. 

•  Atlanta  Trading  Corp.  of 
Brorby).  New  York,  importers  of  Unox 
uid  shorten-  products  from 

the  pack-  Holland,  will  put  bulk  of  its 
ccording  to  budget  (via  Ralph  D.  Gardner 
campaign.  Advertising)  into  newspapers. 


Calvert  'Beefs-Up 
Ads  in  500  Pape, 


New  Home  for  Oewnstete  llllnolt’  No,  1  Nowtpopor 


IPcoria  Journal  Star 


"Our  Keister  'Support  the  Church' 
K  series  has  notably  increased  the 

interest  of  our  churches  in  this  news- 
paper  generally.  Now  they  ask  to 
hove  their  own  advertising  (of 
which  we  had  very  little  before 
Keister)  appear  on  this  page.  We 
hove  published  this  feature  weekly 
for  over  five  years,  which  shows  us 
that  it  is  superior  in  many  woys. 
It  has  brought  us  a  considerable 
amount  of  extra  revenue  from  non- 
advertisers,  and  many  of  our  pres- 
JOUR^Ui^VOCATE  ®“*  sponsors  were  on  the  original 
STERUNG,  COLORADO  series." 

Let  lu  (end  yon  proofs  and  fall  information  about  America’s  No.  1 
relirioos  feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appealins  copy.  Now  runnins 
resularly  in  over  950  newspapers.  Write  Dept.  MU,  Keister  Advertising 
Service,  Strasburg,  Virginia. 


...  and  more  than  100,000 
Peoriarea  Subscriber-Families 


niMst  ROP  FULL  COLOR  . . . 

Reproduction  EVERY  DAY 

New  Goes  8-unit  HEADLINER  PRESS 
featuring  Hurletron  Ciactric  Eye 
and  Gass  Celatral 


/Represented  Nationally  by  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  Inc, 
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You  can  measure  a  newspaper's  influence  by  the  size  of  its  heart 


in  Portland,  Oregon 

the  Journal  helps  homemakers 


The  fine  art  of  preparing  ink  fish  (squid)  may 
seem  unimportant  to  you — but  it  has  been  impor¬ 
tant  to  Portland  housewives.  Answers  to  questions 
such  as  this  make  their  homework  easier  . . .  their 
lives  more  fun. 

And  it’s  only  natural  for  mother  and  daughter  to 
"ask  Mary  Cullen”,  The  Journal’s  free  service  to 
homemakers. 

When  Mary  Cullen’s  Cottage  was  opened  in 
1934,  it  was  an  entirely  new  idea  in  newspaper 
service.  Women  began  to  come  by  scores  instead 
of  the  expected  dozens;  and  soon  by  the  hundreds. 
Today  the  Cottage  is  an  important,  trusted  friend 
of  all  Portland  area  women.  The  staff  includes  a 


director  and  seven  graduate  home  economists,  a 
garden  adviser,  a  mail  correspondent,  plus  a  part- 
time  interior  decorating  consultant. 

'This  is  only  one  example  of  the  way  The  Journal 
acts  as  the  "heart”  and  voice  of  the  community.  It 
explains  why  Portlanders  trust  their  home-owned 
newspaper  as  a  member  of  their  family  and  look 
to  it  for  leadership.  They  feel  they’re  following  the 
advice  of  a  friend  when  they  buy  Journal  advet' 
tised  products. 

Any  wonder  advertisers  get  more  with  'The 
Journal  ?  If  it  isn’t  on  your  schedule  already,  get  in 
touch  with  the  nearest  office  of  O’Mara  and 
Ormsbee. 


You  can't  sell  Portland  without 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
Portland’s  ONLY 
Home-Owned  Newspoper 


Represented  Nationolly  by  O'Mora  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Member  Metropoliton  Comic  and  Pacific  Sunday  Magazine  Groups. 
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Brochure  Tells 
Effects  of 
Detroit  Strike 

“Detroit  is  no  longer  a  city 
of  the  lost.”  Thus  begins  “The 
Lights  Are'  On  Again,”  an 
eight-page  brochure,  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  featuring  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  news  and  feature 
stories  that  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  News  and 
Times  the  day  these  newspapers 
resumed  publication  after  a  six- 
week  strike  in  that  city. 

“It  was  a  strike  nobody 
wanted,”  the  preface  states, 
“but  a  strike  that  brought 
home  emphatically  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  to  their  readers  and  to 
advertisers  and  the  rest  of  the 


business  community  what  it 
means  to  be  a  city  in  the  dark, 
a  city  without  newspapers.” 

Elaborating  on  this.  Bureau 
Promotion  Director  Edward  A. 
Falasca  adds,  “We  feel  that  this 
simple,  reportorial  man-on-the- 
street  reaction  to  privation  of 
his  daily  newspaper  is  going  to 
prove  something  of  an  eye- 
opener  to  many  people.  It’s  a 
downright  absorbing  story.” 

One  story,  headlined  “City 
Welcomes  Old  Friend,  Its  News¬ 
paper,”  read,  “many  complained 
that  the  simultaneous  shutdown 
of  all  three  Detroit  dailies — 
the  first  in  the  city’s  history — 
‘created  a  void  which  never  be¬ 
fore  existed.’  One  subscriber 
said  it  was  ‘like  being  isolated 
from  the  world;’  another  said  it 
was  ‘like  going  without  your 
coffee;’  a  third  said  it  was  ‘like 
running  out  of  cigarets  after  all 


Sun  of  Canada  Increases 
Policyholders’  Dividends 

Cost  of  insurance  reduced  for  seventh 
successive  year;  record  $761 
million  new  business  reported. 


A  new  sales  record  for  the 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada  and  a  new 
dividend  scale  that  will  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  insurance 
to  policyholders  for  the  7th 
successive  year  have  been 
announced  by  George  W. 
Bourke,  President,  at  the 
Company’s  85th  Annual 
Meeting.  New  life  insurance 
sold  in  1955  amounted  to 
$761  million,  an  increase  of 
$65  million  over  the  previous 
year.  Much  of  this  new  in¬ 
surance  was  purchased  in 
the  United  States  where  the 
Sun  Life  has  37%  of  its 
business  in  force.  Included 
in  the  new  business  figure 
was  $244  million  of  group 
insurance,  exceeding  the  high 
level  of  production  of  the 
previous  year.  Total  Sun  Life 
insurance  in  force  now  ex¬ 
ceeds  %6Vi  billion.  Dividend 
scales  are  being  increased, 
and  in  1956  the  Company 
will  pay  to  its  policyholders 
dividends  amounting  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $28  million. 

The  report  also  reveals 
that  $42  million  was  paid  to 
beneficiaries  of  deceased 
policyholders,  and  $94  mil¬ 
lion  paid  to  living  policy¬ 
holders  and  annuitants.  The 
$136  million  paid  in  1955 
brings  the  total  paid  by  the 
Company  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  to  $3  billion. 


Mr.  Bourke  pointed  out 
that  the  record  construction 
of  new  homes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  been 
financed  to  a  great  extent 
out  of  the  premiums  paid  by 
policyholders  to  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  Mortgage 
loans  made  by  the  Sun  Life 
during  1955  amounted  to 
$108,502,000  bringing  the 
Company’s  total  mortgage 
investment  to  $399,966,000. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Bourke 
expressed  the  belief  that  the 
high  levels  attained  in  the 
insurance  business  would  be 
exceeded  in  1956,  and  that 
life  insurance  ownership 
would  rise  to  a  new  peak. 
“The  public  trust  which  the 
Sun  Life  enjoys  today,”  he 
declared,  “is  based  not  only 
on  confidence  in  the  Com¬ 
pany,  but  also  on  the  sound 
principles  on  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  large  is  built. 
There  is  every  reason  for  us 
to  look  ahead  to  continued 
public  trust  and  to  further 
success  and  achievement.” 

A  copy  of  Sun  Life’s  com¬ 
plete  1955  Annual  Report, 
including  the  President’s  re¬ 
view  of  the  year,  is  being 
sent  to  each  policyholder,  or 
may  be  obtained  from  any 
of  100  of  the  branch  offices 
of  the  Company  throughout 
North  America. 


( A  dvertisementy 


SEVEN  GUYS  WITH  SEVEN  IDEAS  presented  in  series  of  6ve-minvH 
telics  et  ‘56  Display  Advertising  Conference  jointly  sponsored  by 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  17-18.  Shows 
seated  (left  to  right):  John  R.  Dudish,  retail  ad  manager,  Shenandosh 
Evening  Herald;  Paul  J.  Luttig,  sales  promotion,  Pittsburgh  Pran; 
and  Perry  J.  Katienstein,  local  ad  manager.  Standing  (left  to  right): 
E.  F.  McCartney,  ad  director,  Huntingdon  Daily  News;  Joe  6.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  ad  dirertor,  Norristown  Times  Herair;  William  H.  Merchant, 
ad  manager;  Afro-American  Newspapers,  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  Lean 
Kondell,  retail  ad  manager,  Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald-News. 


the  stores  were  closed!” 

“Lack  of  display  advertise¬ 
ments,  for  one  thing,”  a  story 
headed  “Lack  of  Big  Ads  La¬ 
mented  By  Buyers,  Sellers” 
points  out,  “made  the  shopping 
task  much  more  difficult  .  .  . 
Instead  of  being  able  to  shop 
the  ads,  women  had  to  shop 
the  stores.  Unable  to  go  down¬ 
town  or  to  a  shopping  center 
and  getting  the  chore  down  in 
an  hour  or  so,  housewives  had 
to  spend  triple  time  at  the  job.” 
• 

All  Sales  Training 
Starts  in  ‘Back  Shop’ 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

A  new  training  policy  for 
advertising  salesmen  on  the 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times  requires  three  weeks  of 
practical  experience  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  before  they  call  on 
advertisers. 

The  first  week  is  spent  in  the 
advertising  makeup  alley;  the 
second  week  in  the  photocom¬ 
position  department;  the  third 
week  in  advertising  dispatch. 

• 

2  Join  Katz  Agency 

Gerald  P.  Ruble,  fomerly 
with  the  Kansas  City  (Kas.) 
Kansan,  has  joined  the  Kansas 
City  publication  staff  of  The 
Katz  Agency,  Inc.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  announced  that 
Herbert  O.  Weiss  has  joined 
Katz’s  New  York  TV  sales 
staff.  Mr.  Weiss  was  formerly 
in  the  local  ad  department  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 


Steel  Steals  Top 
Contest  Honors 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Ten  newspaper  advertising 
staffers  were  awarded  a  total 
of  $150  in  prizes  during  the  ’56 
Advertising  Conference  jointly 
sponsored  by  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Interstate  Advertising 
Managei-s  Association. 

Contestants  submitted  sam¬ 
ple  full-page  ads  for  a  fictitions 
furniture  store.  Entries  were 
judged  for  originality  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  layout  and  copy. 

Top  winner  and  runner-np 
were  Edwin  R.  Steel,  Allentown 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  Robert  B.  Potter  Jr.,  Lm- 
caster  Sunday  News,  who  re¬ 
ceived  $50  and  $25  respectively. 

Other  Winners  were:  Curtis 
L.  Hickle,  Cumberland  (Md.)  , 
Tunes;  Thomas  H.  Bainbridge,  ( 
Scranton  Tribune;  Shirley 
Buch,  Allentown  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers;  Levere  E.  Strem- 
mel.  Carlisle  Sentinel;  Robert 
G.  Shannon,  Meadville  Tribune; 
George  Molesy,  Uniontoum  Her¬ 
ald-Standard;  Lloraine  N. 
Lewis,  Meadville  Tribune;  and 
Frank  Leinle  Jr.,  Easton  Et- 
press. 

New  House  Letter  j 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Express  Publishing  Co.,  now 
has  a  house  organ  in  the  Em¬ 
ploye  Newsletter,  published  bi¬ 
weekly  (pay-day)  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  employe  relations  de¬ 
partment. 
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NEW  YORK 

99  Park  Ave. 

Murray  Hill  2*4606 


BRANHAM 
SALES  POWER 
MEANS  PROFIT 


CHICAGO 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Cantral  6*5726 

DETROIT 

General  Motors  Bldg. 
Trinity  1*0440 

DALLAS 

Fidelity  Union  Life  Bldg. 

Starling  5831 


BIG  ORDERS  COVER  OPERATING  COSTS 
SMALL  ORDERS  PRODUCE  THE  PROFIT 


ATLANTA 

Rhodes-Haverty  Bldg. 
Walnut  3025 


Small  orders  prompted 
The  Branham  Company  to 
maintain  sales  personnel  and 
offices  close  to  every  good 
source  of  business.  Being  well 
staffed  and  widespread 
The  Branham  Company  is  in  a 
position  to  solicit  business  from 
agencies  and  advertisers 
of  all  sizes. 


CHARLOTTE 

Liberty  Life  Bldg. 

2-8839 


ST.  LOUIS 

Title  Guaranty  Bldg. 
Chastnut  1*6192 


MEMPHIS 

Sterick  Bldg. 

Jackson  6-2344 


Potential  small  orders 
are  given  the  same  thorough 
solicitation  as  tha  big 
accounts.  This  is  accomplished 
only  by  the  desires  and 
action  of  management  to 
give  firms  represented  by 
The  Branham  Company 
every  measure  of  service. 


MIAMI 

496  N.E.  29th  Terrace 
9-4685 


LOS  ANGELES 

6399  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Webstar  1*1551 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

703  Market  St. 

Yukon  2*1582 


^ationaf  — ^duertiAing^  l^epreAentatiueS 
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Words  of  Advice  to  Young  Newspapermen; 


(Advertisement) 


A  Front  Page  Editorial  from  The  Laredo  (Texas)  Times, 
Sunday,  February  26,  1956 


By  WILLIAM  PRESCOTT  ALLEN 

I  think  that  the  people  of 
Texas  and  the  whole  United 
States — especially  young  news¬ 
papermen  who  may  be  faced 
with  jail  for  telling  the’  truth 
and  printing  the  truth — should 
know  why  we  picked  out  Fort 
Worth  as  one  of  the  most  cor¬ 
rupt  cities  in  the  history  of  our 
nation. 

Of  course  Austin,  being  the 
capital  of  Texas,  is  100  times 
more  corrupt  than  Fort  Worth 
would  ever  dare  to  be,  but  ac¬ 
tually  with  Austin  in  first  place 
in  corruption  in  Texas  and 
Galveston  in  second  place,  the 
good  people  of  Fort  Worth  have 
held  their  rating  down  to  a 
poor  third. 

First,  because  we  are  writing 
this  with  the  idea  of  pinpoint¬ 
ing  corruption,  we  want  to  say 
that  corruption  in  Texas  would 
not  be  on  the  billion  dollar 
scale'  it  is  if  most  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  Austin  and  state  em¬ 
ployees  were  on  a  sound,  honest 
footing  instead  of  puppets  run 
by  the  most  corrupt  group  of 
lawyer-lobbyists  in  the  nation — 
men  who  are  the  actual  powers 
running  our  lawmakers  and 
the  caretakers  of  our  laws. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
one  year  ago  Neil  Baird,  a  Fort 
Worth  news  broadcaster,  called 
out  names  of  gamblers,  abor¬ 
tionists  and  murderers — five  of 
whom  are  now  dead. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  public 
record  that  one'  of  the  biggest 
crime  and  gambling  syndicates 
of  hoodlums  has  been  operating 
in  Tarrant  County  and  second 
and  third  string  county  and 
city  officials  have  looked  to 
this  group  for  graft  and  the 
money  for  votes  to  stay  in  of¬ 
fice. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
most  of  the  city  councilmen  and 
the  mayor  are  fine',  100  per 
cent  honorable  citizens  who 
stood  firm  and  outlawed  marble 
boards  which  had  been  used  as 
gambling  devices  without  pay¬ 
ing  federal  taxes  while  the 
Tarrant  court  was  holding  me 
in  jail  and  before’  the  grand 
jury  in  such  a  manner  as  has 
happened  in  the  past  to  news¬ 
papermen  in  Argentina,  China 
and  Russia. 

I  would  like  young  newsna- 
permen  especially  to  know  that 
Texas  has  been  sold  down  the 
river  not  only  because  some 
lawyers  have  connived  in  Aus¬ 
tin  to  make  Austin  a  seat  of 
corruption,  but  because  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television 
stations  have  neglected  to 
stand  up  and  fight  corruption 
as  they  should  have;  that  their 
owners  think  too  much  about 
making  big  profits  and  nrac- 
tically  nothing  about  principles. 

Newspapermen  must  share 
the  shame  of  Texas  being  con¬ 


sidered  the  most  corrupt  of  the 
48  states;  just  because  of  a 
small,  filthy  group  of  underpaid 
officials  in  all  branches  who 
look  to  corruption  for  their 
elections  and  payoffs. 

The  insurance  scandals  have 
been  known  for  years,  but  the 
only  people  who  were  robbed 
were  poor  people  and  they  were 
robbed  only  because  of  corrupt 
courts  and  officials  in  Austin, 
with  lobbyists  in  Austin  run¬ 
ning  the  show. 

The  land  office  scandals  which 
shocked  Texas  and  the  nation 
were  peanuts  compared  with 
what  will  be  revealed  by  get¬ 
ting  to  the  bottom  of  leasing 
of  state  lands  for  drilling  pur¬ 
poses.  This  is  on  a  billion-dol- 
lar  steal  basis. 

Young  newspapermen  who 
can’t  afford  to  go  to  jail  at 
times  must  neglect  certain  re¬ 
porting  for  the  sake’  of  ex¬ 
pediency — another  way  of  say¬ 
ing  fear  of  reprisals — because 
certain  lawmakers  have  pur¬ 
posely  deprived  the  people  of 
obtaining  truth  by  having  an 
impossible  libel  law  as  the  basis 
for  law  in  Texas.  This  is  part 
of  the  reason  why  newspapers, 
television  and  radio  stations 
owners  are  afraid  to  tell  the 
truth.  Actually,  the  truth  is 
no  defense  in  Texas  if  dam¬ 
ages  can  be’  proved. 

Just  think  what  this  means: 
members  of  our  legislature, 
who  are  poor  imitations  of  the 
signers  of  the  state  constitu¬ 
tion  and  lacking  in  measure¬ 
ment  against  the  men  who 
signed  the  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  have  put  over  a 
fraud  on  the  public  so  that 
there  is  actually  no  freedom  or 
privilege  of  reporting  in  the 
state  of  Texas. 

The  price  is  that  the  good 
people  of  Fort  Worth  and  all 
of  Texas  have  been  lowered  in 
the  estimation  of  people 
throughout  the  nation,  who 
look  upon  we  in  Texas  with 
amazemeht  and  contempt  that 
so  much  corruption  exists  be¬ 
cause  of  decadent  courts  and 
fearful  negligence  by  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  and  broadcast¬ 
ers. 

In  order  to  help  young 
newspapermen  to  protect 
themselves,  I’m  going  to  tell 
them  just  how  I  prepared  my¬ 
self  and  members  of  my  staff 
to  tell  the  truth  and  reveal 
facts  without  revealing  names 
of  informants. 

When  I  began  to  amass  my 
information  in  early  January 
I  put  out  leads  in  order  to  get 
informants  to  contact  me  and 
my  staff;  sources  which  would 
supply  us  with  information 
as  “phantoms,”  neyer  revealing 
themselves  or  their  addresses  to 
us — only  through  writing  and 
telephone’  calls. 


Thei-e  were  several  of  these 
“phantoms,”  and  feeling  that 
Austin,  Galveston  and  Fort 
Worth  would  fight  to  protect 
crooked  empires,  I  began  to 
take  names,  addresses  and 
events  listed  by  the  “phantoms” 
and  check  them  with  people 
connected  with  press  services, 
newspapers  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  newsmen  in  these  three 
cities,  never  allowing  them  to 
reveal  themselves. 

I  sifted  out  enough  reason¬ 
able  information  —  that  Fort 
Worth  had  more  gangstei-s  than 
any  other  city  in  Texas;  that 
Austin  was  the  heart  and  soul 
of  corruption  in  Texas;  that 
Galveston  was  a  city  without 
shame,  so  that  if  challenged  I 
could  name  some  known  gam¬ 
bling  spots,  name  locations,  but 
be  unable  to  name  sources  ex¬ 
cept  of  my  own  checking. 

I  found  in  some  cases  where 
departments  were  greatly  cor¬ 
rupted,  many  of  the  good  men 
actually  at  the  top  were  not 
corrupt. 

So,  I  had  information  when  I 
was  called  as  a  witness  before 
the’  Tarrant  County  grand  jury 
to  tell  them  about  a  public 
gambling  house  near  Amon 
Carter  airport — which  has  been 
closed  up  now  —  and  other 
rackets  which  have  been  closed 
and  that  most  of  the  pinball 
machines  were  actually  gam¬ 
bling  devices  but  which  have 
been  outlawed  by  one  of  the 
most  honorable  groups  in  Texas 
— a  city  council  and  mayor  who 
did  so  under  the  most  trying  of 
conditions. 

Before  going  before  the  grand 
jury  two  men  called  on  me  in 
Dallas  and  explained  how  it 
was  planned  to  embarrass  me 
in  Fort  Worth  by  delaying  ac¬ 
tion  until  it  would  be  too  late 
to  get  a  writ  protecting  my 
rights  on  a  basis  of  what  they 
should  be  in  every  American 
city,  and  not  on  a  low  par  of 
Argentine  treatment  of  news¬ 
papermen. 

One  of  these  men  suggested 
I  take  a  lawyer  with  me.  I  ex¬ 
plained  I  was  going  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  help  correct  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  cities  in  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  that  taking  a  lawyer 
would  be’  like  a  man  who  was 
invited  to  a  friendly  dinner 
and  brought  along  a  couple  of 
bodyguards. 

I  stated  I  must  assume  I  was 
to  be  treated  not  only  as  an 
American  but  as  a  Texan  and 
I  didn’t  believe  shooting  people 
in  the  back  was  ever  a  favorite’ 
game  in  Texas. 

All  honest,  brave  encounters 
in  Texas  permitted  each  man 
to  be  armed  in  terms  of  honestv 
and  the  shots  fired  with  eich 
looking  at  each  other — not  in 
the  back. 

Therefore  I  would  not  take 


an  attorney  as  I  was  positin 
their  suggestions  were  too  low 
to  believe  of  any  Texan. 

I  found  that  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  deprive  me  of  legtl 
and  civic  rights  and  I  was  told 
I  could  not  get  counsel  because 
they  disregarded  the  page  of 
the  law  protecting  me,  and  u 
soon  as  they  finished  reading 
the  page  I  would  be  sentenced 
without  allowing  me  an  at¬ 
torney,  which  I  requested,  but 
was  granted  me  after  sentence. 
The'  facts  were  I  should  be 
locked  up  rather  than  posting 
one  million  dollars  or  more  in 
bond,  which  was  offered. 

Let  me  say  that  on  the 
filthy  jail  bunk  were  articles 
you  would  swear  were  used  to 
wipe  up  day  after  day  the  filth 
of  drunkeh  cells.  I  requested 
the  ladies  of  the  grand  jury 
three  times  to  look  at  these  cells 
so  they  would  see  how  low  cor¬ 
ruption  and  politics  can  be  in 
Texas  and  Fort  'Worth. 

One  of  my  dozen  cellmates 
had  served  in  Leavenworth 
federal  prison,  in  the  Santa  Fe. 
New  Mexico  state  prison,  had 
been  in  several  jail  and  prison 
riots  and  in  jail  at  least  .'>0 
times.  He  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  nicest  fellows  there  and 
resented  the  political  implica¬ 
tions  which  placed  me  there. 
Most  of  the  other  12  cellmates 
were  minds  which  never  grew 
up — just  unfortunate  people. 

When  you  find  people  in  Fort 
Worth  such  as  the  mayor  and 
city  council,  who  take  a  stand 
^hind  all  charges  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  did,  you  know 
corruption  is  on  the  run,  in 
Texas. 

As  I  promised  to  see  this 
battle  through,  being  a  political 
y^r,  let’s  get  rid  of  the  rascals 
in  high  and  low  places  who 
robbed  the  veterans,  school 
lands  and  policyholders  of  small 
insurance  companies — and  mind 
you  most  of  the  suckers  in  in¬ 
surance  deals  were  people  who 
earned  less  than  $5,000  peY 
year. 

My  advice  to  young  newspa¬ 
permen,  especially  in  Texas,  in 
getting  information,  sift  it  and 
keep  your  original  sources  as 
anonvmous  as  possible  so  yon 
can  truthfully  swear,  as  I  did. 
that  I  compiled  information 
from  phantoms  and  anonymous 
sources  and  the'n  yerified  it 
which  stood  up;  proof  of  which 
is  it  had  the  stamp  of  approval 
of  the  city  council  in  Fort 
Worth. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  this  situation  has  been  the 
fear  of  news  people  themselves. 
One  of  the  press  associations 
tried  to  be  informative  and 
show  a  truthful  story. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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( Advrtia»m*Ht ) 

Another  association  sifted 
the  side  of  the  gdmgsten  and 
political  mouthpieces  and  never 
once  did  it  ask  for  any  clari- 
Acation  or  statement. 

The  only  time  I  mentioned  to 
this  association — that  distorted 
90  per  cent  of  the  story — was 
when  I  telephoned  them  late  at 
night  and  told  them  they  should 
continue  to  do  their  own  re- 

rrting  and  thinking,  but  that 
wished  they  would  move  the 
part  of  the  story  about  the  city 
council,  governor  and  others 
going  on  record  supporting  my 
contentions  and  understanding 
that  my  testimony  before  the 
grand  jury  was  properly  and 
legally  worked  out  to  protect 
sources  so  that  there  would  be 
no  political  reprisals. 

In  giving  the  people  of  Texas 
back  its  good  name,  we  must 
first  clean  up  and  be  courageous 
about  it.  Even  though  this  was 
my  first  time  in  jail,  I  would 
be  glad  to  go  again  without  a 
time  limit  should  that  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  clean  up  Te'xas. 


or- 
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So  this  is  my  advice  to  young 
newspapermen  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  go  to  jail  and  to  their 
publishers  who  are  all  wrapped 
up  in  trying  to  sell  more  ad¬ 
vertising.  get  bigger  buildings 
and  more  presses  and  printing 
equipment  and  have  no  time  for 
eliminating  corruption. 

1  am  going  to  offer  a  slightly 
different  cash  award  from  the 
une  I  publicly  announced  some 
time  ago  in  Laredo  for  Webb 
County  and  four  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties. 
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In  this  new  offer  there  will 
be  S.'iOO  for  someone  who  com¬ 
poses  a  song,  which  reaches 
the  top  10  in  Texas  or  else¬ 
where  about  corruntion  in 
Texas.  Judges  for  this  are  to 
^  anv  rwognized  group  of  disc 
jockeys  in  radio  or  television 
stations. 

This  $500  offer  ends  in  90 
days  and  is  merely  a  plan  of 
enlisting  wide  support  to  clean 
up  Texas. 

1  believe  that  public  opinion 
and  scorn  will  shame  the  great 
98  per  cent  of  Texas  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  small  two  per  cent 
who  corrupted  Texas. 

If  the  federal  district  attor¬ 
neys  in  Texas  and  the  district 
Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
place  before  a  federal  grand 
jury  the  problem  of  gambling 
or  marble  machines  and  pay¬ 
offs,  thus  forcing  these  opera¬ 
tors  and  contractors  out  in  the 
open  with  indictments,  it  would 
require  payment  of  federal 
gambling  taxes  not  being  col¬ 
lected  now  in  most  cases. 

This  is  how  part  of  the  pay¬ 
offs  to  local  level  cheap  poli¬ 
ticians  and  a  great  deal  of  this 
corruption  would  end  because 
state  officers,  who  have  com¬ 
pletely  broken  down  in  Austin, 
would  be  forced  to  act. 


R.  F.  Hudson 
Hands  Down 


Title  to  Son 


Montgomery,  Ala. 
R.  F.  Hudson  Sr.,  publisher 
of  the  Montgomery  Advertieer- 
Joumal,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  his  son,  R.  F. 
Hudson  Jr.,  as  publisher. 

Mr.  Hudson  Sr.  moved  up  to 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Advertiser  Company. 

(For  other  Montgomery  staff 
changes,  see  Executive  Spot¬ 
light,  page  38.) 

Mr.  Hudson  Jr.  had  served  as 
assistant  publisher  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  since  early  after  his 
return  from  military  duty  in 
World  War  II  in  1945. 

“Dick”  Hudson,  as  he  is 
known  to  the  employes,  has 
been  a  familiar  figure  around 
the  paper  since  he  was  a  little 
boy,  one  might  say  since  infan¬ 
cy.  As  a  child  around  the  news¬ 
room  and  the  business  offices, 
he  exhibited  an  exceptionally 
inquiring  mind. 

Graduate  Engineer 
Dick  was  bom  on  Feb.  11, 
1916.  Between  that  time  and 
his  graduation  from  Starke 
University  School  in  Montgom¬ 
ery,  he  had  become  well  ground¬ 
ed  in  the  rudiments  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  paper. 

But  in  1932,  he  left  for  At¬ 
lanta  to  study  engineering  at 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
and  four  years  later,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.  S.  degree  in  me¬ 
chanical  engineering. 

He  returned  to  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  went  to  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  Later  he  obtained  ex¬ 
perience  in  every  department. 

When  new  equipment  was 
bought,  he  supervised  the  in¬ 
stallation  and  he  worked  in  the 
press  room  two  months  to  learn 
its  operation.  But  it  was  not 
unusual  during  this  time  to  see 
him,  in  grease-streaked  overalls, 
come  into  the  newsroom,  sit 
down  to  a  typewriter,  and  turn 
out  an  editorial  or  news  fea¬ 
ture. 

When  the  editor,  Grover  C. 
Hall  Sr.  died,  he  became  editor. 
He  gpiided  the  editorial  helm 
until  he  was  called  into  service 
with  the  U*  S.  Navy  as  an  en- 
sigm  in  World  War  II.  He 
served  four  years,  mostly  on  a 
mine-sweeper,  and  was  released 
in  1945  as  a  commander  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

In  1940,  his  father  had  bought 
the'  Alabama  Journal,  and  on 
Dick’s  return  from  service,  he 
took  up  his  former  duties  as 
editor  briefly.  His  father  soon 


CHANGE  OF  COMMAND — R.  F.  Hudion  Sr.,  seated,  is  relinquishing 
the  duties  of  publisher  of  the  Montgomery  (Ale.)  Advertiser-Journel 
to  his  son,  R.  F.  Hudson  Jr.,  at  right. 


appointed  him  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  executive  editor. 

Mr.  Hudson  Sr.,  joined  the 
Advertiser  in  1903  at  the  age 
of  19.  He  rose  rapidly  from  his 
first  job  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  to  assistant  cashier, 
cashier,  business  manager  and, 
in  1924,  to  part  owner.  In  1935, 
he  completed  the  purchase  of 
the  publishing  company  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Franklin 
P.  Glass,  publisher  of  several 
newspapers  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  in  1940,  he  bought 
the  Alabama  Journal,  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  only  other  daily  pa¬ 
per. 

The  number  of  employes  has 
increased  from  75  in  1935  to 
more  than  300  at  present. 

A  familiar  sight  now  around 
the  paper  is  a  grandson,  R.  F. 
Hudson  III,  already  learning 
how  to  publish  the  paper  at 
the  agre  of  nine. 

• 

Librarian  Named 

London,  Ont. 

The  London  Free  Press  has 
named  L.  N.  Bronson  librarian, 
with  control  over  files  and 
library,  with  a  view  to  com¬ 
plete  re-organization  of  the  set¬ 
up.  A  veteran  newsman,  Mr. 
Bronson  joined  the  Free  Press 
in  1927.  He  had  been  editor  of 
the  late  final  edition  since  1939. 
J.  M.  Loughlin  succeeds  him  as 
editor  of  the  late  final. 


UP  Assigns  Howard 
To  Mass.  Statehouse 

Boston 

William  E.  Howard  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Augusta, 
Me.  Bureau  to  be  statehouse 
correspondent  here  for  the 
United  Press,  replacing  David 
Pickman,  now  on  the  staff  of 
division  representatives. 

John  E.  Byrne  has  moved 
from  Portland,  Me.  to  Augpista 
with  the  new  title  of  Maine 
News  Manager,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Division  Manager 
Dale  M.  Johns.  The  new  Port¬ 
land  manager  is  John  Langfone, 
formerly  in  the  Boston  bureau. 


Enough  Newsprint 
For  Gov’t  Printer 

Domestic  mills  will  see  to  it 
that  the  Government  Printing 
Office  grets  enough  newsprint  to 
keep  the  Congressional  Record 
in  business  and  issue  various 
pamphlets,  etc. 

The  assurance  was  given  by 
the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau, 
an  organization  of  U.S.  news¬ 
print  manufacturers,  which  ar¬ 
ranged  voluntary  allocation 
plan  with  the  understanding 
that  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  would 
interpose  no  objection  thereto. 
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Intertype  Raises 
Quarterly  Dividend 

Stockholders  of  Intertype 
Corporation  voted  this  week  to 


Offset  Pictorial 
Paper  Is  Planned 

Jackson,  Miss. 
The  city  editor  of  the  State 


double  the  authorized  common  Times  resigned,  effective  March 

2,  to  open  a  new  pagre  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  journalism. 

0.  C.  McDavid,  who  served 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
NIEMAN  FELLOWSHIPS 

DEADLINE  for  applications 
for  Nieman  Fellowships  at 
Harvard  for  this  year  is  April 
15.  Application  blanks  and  in¬ 
formation  can  be  secured  from 
the  Nieman  Foundation,  44 
Holyoke  House,  Cambridge  38, 
Mass. 

APPLICATIONS  now  being 
received  are  for  the  college 
year  opening"  in  September. 

TEN  to  TWELVE  fellow¬ 
ships  are  awarded  annually  to 
working  newspapermen  for  one 
college  year  of  resident  study 
at  Harvard. 

A  FELLOWSHIP  permits  the 
holder  to  follow  studies  of  his 
own  choice  for  his  own  back¬ 
ground  for  news  work.  All  de¬ 
partments  of  the  University 
are  open  to  Nieman  Fellows. 
They  are  not  candidates  for  de¬ 


stock  and  put  it  on  a  $5  par 
basis.  Directors  later  declared 

a  quarterly  dividend  of  25c  on  _ 

the  new  stock.  The  old  stock  j^g  editor  of  the  after- 
had  been  yielding  35c  quarterly,  j^ily  since  it  began  publi- 

Net  profits  for  the  last  year  nation  a  year  ago,  plans  to 
rose  to  $5.05  a  share  from  establish  the  state’s  first  photo- 
share.  Sales  rM®  to  offgg^  weekly,  to  be  called  Pike 
$12,805,301  from  $11,497,283.  pictorial. 

Associated  with  him  in  the 
new  venture  will  be'  John 
Somerville,  who  has  been  the 
State  Times’  staff  cartoonist. 
He  said  he  will  continue  to 
draw  cartoons  for  the  State 
Times. 

Succeeding  Mr.  McDavid  as 
city  editor  is  George  Hannon, 
formerly  state  editor. 

• 

C.  and  S.  Co.  Buys 
Imprint  Matrix  Co. 

Grantsburg,  Wis. 
Sale  of  the'  Imprint  Matrix 
Company  of  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
to  the  C.  and  S.  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Grantsburg  has  been 
completed  and  the  plant  has 
been  moved  here. 

Trade  marks,  symbols  and 
other  designs  not  available  in 
standard  matrixes  from  type 
casting  machine  companies  are 
made  by  a  special  process  or¬ 
iginated  by  Imprint  Matrix 
gre7s“;ndTo^mar“shaVtheir|  Compan  in  1912. 
work  to  their  own  needs,  around  • 

such  lectures,  seminars  and  „  ^  ^ 

reading  as  they  find  useful.  |  Buys  Labor  Lroup 

APPLICANTS  must  have!  Oakland,  Calif, 

three  years  of  news  experience,  j  Sheldon  Sackett,  publisher 
be  able  to  secure  leave  from  of  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times, 
their  papers  from  September  to  j  has  purchased  Olympic  Press, 
June,  and  be  under  40.  j  Inc.  of  Oakland,  publisher  of 

STIPENDS  in  lieu  of  salary  i  11  union  labor  papers.  He  has 


are  paid  by  the  Foundation, 
within  limits  that  cover  the 
salaries  of  most  younger  news¬ 
papermen. 

FELLOWSHIPS  will  be 
awarded  from  among  the'  ap¬ 
plications  by  the  following 
Selecting  Committee,  just  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Harvard  University; 
Milbum  P.  Akers,  executive 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  C.  A.  McKnight,  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observ¬ 
er;  Dwight  E.  Sargent,  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald  and 
Evening  Express;  Pi'of.  Merle 
Fainsod  of  the  Harvard  Gov¬ 
ernment  Department;  William 
M.  Pinkerton,  director  of  the 
Harvard  News  Office;  and  Louis 
M.  Lyons,  curator  of  the  Nie¬ 
man  Fellowships. 


( A  dvertiMemei)  t ) 


named  Langdon  Post,  former 
Federal  Housing  Authority  di¬ 
rector  here,  as  editorial  direc¬ 
tor. 


D 


60  at  Clinics 
On  Gravure  Copy 

'  I  Boston 

Over  60  persons  attended  a 
discussion  on  better  copy  pre¬ 
paration  for  rotogravure  at 
separate  meetings  arranged  by 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  and 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin. 

The  local  and  national  staffs 
and  production  departments  of 
the  Globe,  all  major  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  Boston  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Feb.  8  session  in 
Boston.  A  cocktail  hour  fol¬ 
lowed  the  meeting.  John  (Jack) 
Reid,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Globe,  arranged  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  Providence  group  met 
Feb.  9  in  the  Journal’s  audi¬ 
torium.  Also  represented  were 
the  staffs  of  the  Journal,  all 
major  department  stores  and  21 
advertising  agency  people. 
Arthur  Poorman,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Charles  Da¬ 
vis,  retail  advertising  manager, 
and  Cliff  Shaw,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  all  from  the  Journal,  took 
pax't  in  the  planning  for  the 
meeting. 

The  presentation  by  Robert 
H.  Brown,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Art  Gravure  Corp., 
dealt  with  proper  preparation 
of  monotone,  spot  color  and  full 
color  art  copy  for  the  process. 

Mr.  Brown  stressed  the  need 
for  all  production  people  to 
understand  the  value  of  judg^ing 
reproductions  on  their  own 
merits  rather  than  by  com¬ 
parison  with  other  publications 
or  processes. 

• 

Adds  Monday  Edition 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  Star  -  Courier,  once-a- 
week  since  1875,  has  added  a 
Monday  morning  edition,  con¬ 
taining  a  concentration  of  local 
news  and  sports. 


Of  Newspaper! 
Stock  in  April  ^ 

Los  Angeles 
Directors  of  the  Times-Mirror 
Co.  will  submit  a  plan  for  a 
100  to  1  split  of  the  company’s 
$1,000  par  value  capital  stock 
to  shareholders  at  the  annual 
meeting  April  3. 

Although  the  move  to  split 
the  stock  was  voted  to  encour- 
age  trading  in  the  shares,  and 
particularly  to  enable  employes 
to  purchase  shares  more  read¬ 
ily,  no  employe  stock  participa¬ 
tion  plans  are  contemplated 
now. 

Harry  Bauers,  company  treas¬ 
urer,  explained  that  the  present 
price  of  the  stock,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $2,000,  makes  the 
purchase  of  even  individual 
shares  difficult  for  the  small 
investor.  The  new  price,  he  said, 
should  encourage  trading. 

At  present  there  are  11,205 
shares  of  stock  outstanding. 
These  shares  are  owned  by  ap¬ 
proximately  375  stockholders 
with  the  great  majority  of 
shares  owned  by  members  of  the 
Chandler  family,  Mr.  Bauers 
said. 

The  directors  also  voted  to 
increase  quarterly  dividends 
from  $12.50  to  $20.  The  $80-a- 
year  dividend  rate  is  60%  above 
the  rate  paid  last  year. 

The  new  dividend  rate,  if  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  balance  of  the 
year,  would  make  Times-Mirror 
Co.  annual  dividends  to  stock¬ 
holders  $921,600. 

Last  year’s  annual  report 
showed  a  profit  after  taxes 
for  the'  Times-Mirror  Co.  of 
$3,200,000. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


Polish  Daily  Adds 
English  Section 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Everybody’s  Daily,  published 
in  Polish  nearly  half  a  century, 
has  inaugurated  daily  English 
and  Polish  sections.  General 
Manager  M.  W.  Pelczynski  said  0 
each  section  will  have'  its  own  « 
news,  features,  columnists,  etc.,  N 
which  will  not  be  duplicated  in  a 
the  other  section.  ” 

He  explained  further:  “We 
are  entering  into  the'  English 
language  field  to  particularly 
satisfy  our  younger  generation, 
who  are  defintc.,  x  ousn-Ameri- 
cans  at  heart,  and  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  preservation  of 
our  Polish  culture  and  tradi¬ 
tions.” 
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IT'S  BASCBAU  TIMl  AeAlM! 


TO  YOUR  COMIC  PAGE  LINE-UP 


Created  by  Ray  Gotto,  this  exciting  daily  sports  strip  tells  the  thrilhpacked  story  of  a  pro^ 
fessional  athlete’s  tumultous  battle  for  recognition  as  a  major  league  star. 

Ray  Gotto  first  gained  fame  a  decade  ago  when  he  broke  into  newspapers  with  the  most 
successful  sports  comic  of  the  post'war  era.  Those  ten  years  of  experience  have  greatly  added 
to  the  high  quality  of  his  realistic  and  distinctive  art  style  and  story  plots. 

Ray  is  once  again  assisted  by  the  talented  Bob  Sherry,  a  well  known  sports  strip  artist 
himself  and  Gotto’s  co'worker  during  the  years  he  devoted  to  his  previous  successful  comic 
strip  venture.  Together,  they  form  today’s  number  1  major  league  art  and  writing  team  in  the 
world  of  sports. 

FOR  RELEASE  SIX  TIMES  PER  WEEK.  FULLY  MATTED 
WIRE.  WRITE  OR  PHONE  NOW 


7  hr  ff  orhr s  LcTuiirifi  I nTlrfM'rnIrrit  Syruiwatr 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

}S0  PARK  AVE  ,  N  Y  17,  N  Y  T«l  Plai*  1-2470 
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•  Parts  ^ 

•  Moving 

•  Erecting 
^  Repairing 


Allen  Will  Continue 
His  Anti-Vice  Crusade 


boards  indicated  to  him  that 
there  was  truth  in  his  origuni; 
allegations. 

Different  Methods 

Mr.  Humphrey  commented: 

"What  we  can  do  is  to  set 
to  it  that  the  conditions  in  the 
weeks  ahead  make  him  wrongs 
see  that  our  skirts  are  clean." 

The  Press,  Mr.  Humphrey 
said,  has  kept  hard  at  the  heda 
of  professional  gambling  and 
vice  for  a  long  time. 

“Our  methods  are  .somewhat 
different  from  Mr.  Allen’s,”  the 
Scripps-Howard  editor  added. 
“We  don’t  try  to  cover  so  mudi 
territory;  we  pinpoint  both  the 
problem  and  the  violation. 

“And  our  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  are  prepared  to  tell  their 
stories  before  grand  Junes,  if 
called  upon  to  do  so.’’ 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.  was  shocked  to  learn  that  Will- 
Things  are  simmering  at  a  iam  Prescott  Allen,  publisher  of 
quieter  pace  hei'e  now,  but  it  the  Laredo  Times,  has  been 
is  mainly  because  William  P.  jailed  for  refusing  to  reveal 
Allen,  publisher  of  the  Laredo  his  sources  of  information  .  .  . 
Times,  has  gone  home.  A  newspaperman  is  bound  by 

For  a  day  or  two  in  Fort  the  ethics  of  his  profession  to 
Worth,  it  was  a  somewhat  noisy  protect  his  sources  of  informa- 
tug-of-wits  between  Mr.  Allen  tion.  Any  step  which  might 
and  the  Tarrant  County  grand  weaken  the  freedom  of  the 
jury.  He  spent  a  night  in  the  American  press  will  almost  in¬ 
county  jail  and  was  ordered  to  evitably  weaken  the  American 
pay  the  maximum  $100  fine  for  democracy.” 
contempt,  (E  &  P,  Feb.  25,  page  The  Laredo  daily  on  Feb.  15 
13.)  declared  that  a  “syndicate” 

Walter  R.  Humphrey,  editor  headed  by  a  state  enforcement 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Press,  be-  officer  in  Dallas  was  receiving 
cause  he  had  re-printed  Mr.  payoffs  from  gamblers  and 

Allen’s  editorial  accusing  Fort  other  vice  sources  in  Fort 
Worth  and  Dallas  officials  of  Worth. 

taking  payoffs  from  vice  sour-  editorial  blamed  the 

ces,  already  had  had  a  brush  f^med  Texas  Rangers,  the 

with  the  grand  jury.  He  report-  st^^e  Liquor  Control  Board,  the 
ed  in  his  Home  Towner  column  Po^t  Worth  Crime  Commission 
next  day:  “I  felt  like  a  cnmm-  the  district  attorney’s  office 
al  under  investigation.  I  was  Worth, 

thoroughly  embarrassed.”  "  . 

„  ,  . .  j  .  The  grand  jury  summoned 

Before  the  matter  was  ended,  _  « 'i.  t*. 

~  Mr.  Humphrey  first.  It  was  a 

Texas’  Governor  Allan  Shivers  „  .ri, 

, ,  ,  u  *<t  heated  session.  The  jurors 

added  a  caustic  observation:  I  j- 


‘/im  Crou)*  Church 
Series  Commended  -i 
Providence,  R.1.  J 

James  N.  Rhea,  staff  reportsH] 
of  the  Journal-Bulletin,  hul< 
been  awarded  the  Nationtlj  j 
Brotherhood  Award  for  neww 
paper  articles  ^ 

by  the  National  r^|||||||||||K 

Conference  of 

Christians  and  ^  *  aH 

Jews. 

It  was  for  r 

his  series  of  11  ;  k 

articles  —  “Jim 
Crow  Goes  to  m 

Church” —  pub- 
lished  in  the  WiP®  Pi 

Journal  last  Rh«a 

June.  The  re¬ 

sult  of  much  lesearch  among 
church  groups  and  a  lengthy 
trip  about  the  country,  the  ar¬ 
ticles  showed  that  the  majority 
of  Negroes  in  the  United  States 
still  worship  in  segreg^ated 
churches  but  that  religious 
leaders  are  re-examining  the 
social  structure  of  their 
churches. 

Mr.  Rhea,  37,  is  a  native  of 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  a  veteran 
of  Army  sei-vice  in  the  South 
Pacific  and  Japan,  a  194fi 
graduate  of  the  Univeisity  of 
Michigan  and  a  former  reporter 
on  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal 
and  Guide.  He  has  been  on  the 
Journal-Bulletin  since  1951. 


William  P.  Allen 


ATISFACTORY 

SiRVICI 


GOSS  AND  DUPLEX  PRESSES 


Every  Minute  of  the  Year 

•  Play  safe — consult  the 

•  men  who  know  your 
presses  best  on  any 

•  questions  regarding  op¬ 
eration,  maintenance, 

•  repairs,  moving  or  pur- 
chase  of  presses.  Many 

•  of  your  problems  can  be 

•  solved  by  phone. 


Consultants  to  Publishers 


Over  30  Years  Experience 
Newspapers  and  Magazines 


9  Column  Paper 

North  Adams,  Mass. 

The  North  Adams  Transcript 
has  gone  from  eight  to  nine 
columns.  Using  slightly  wider 
paper,  the  column  width  is  11 
_ -  picas. 
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Scan-A-Graver  is  covered  against  all  damage  by  your  lease  agreement 


Because  you  lease  the  Scan-A-Graver, 
equipment  damaged  by  “Acts  of  God”  like 
the  flood  at  the  Naugatuck  Daily  News 
is  Fairchild’s  problem,  not  yours.  It’s  in 
the  lease,  like  this:  “During  the  period 
that  the  machines  and  devices  are  installed 
on  your  premises  you  are  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  for  loss  or  damage  thereto 
caused  by  fire  . . .  windstorm,  water  . . 

It’s  OUR  Problem  .  .  . 

and  we  fix  it  —  FAST 

Fairchild  does  more  than  take  the  loss  . . . 
they  send  a  representative  to  get  the  Scan- 
A-Graver  going  again  in  a  hurry.  For 
example;  a  replacement  for  the  Daily 
News  machine  was  on  its  way  by  Railway 
Express  within  hours  of  a  call  for  assist¬ 
ance.  And  when  flood  knocked  out  the 
railroad,  Fairchild  got  through  over  wash¬ 
outs  and  back  roads  with  another  Scan-A- 
Graver  loaded  in  a  station  wagon.  Within 
two  hours  of  the  arrival  of  the  Scan-A- 
Graver,  Fairchild  customer  engineer  Bob 


Freeman  had  the  machine  installed  and 
in  operation  ...  to  get  the  paper  on  tlie 
streets  with  full  photo  coverage  of  the 
disaster. 

Exceptional  service?  Certainly!  Fair¬ 
child’s  service  is  dedicated  to  one  simple 
idea  —  to  keep  Scan-A-Gravers  in  opera¬ 
tion  regardless  of  circumstances. 

Ask  a  Fairchild  representative  to  tell 
you  about  the  advantages  of  the  Scan- 
A-Craver  Lease  Plan  and  Customer 
Engineering  Service.  Address  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van 
Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica  1,  N.  Y., 
Dept.  100-20A1. 


Bob  Froomofi,  Fairchild  cuitemor  onginoor 
who  drevo  through  mud  ond  high  wotor  to 
put  a  roplacomont  Scan-A-Gravor  In  oporo- 
tion  for  tho  Naugatuck  Daily  Nowt,  inipoctt 
papor's  plctur#  odition  covoring  tho  flood. 


EI*ctronic  Engraving  Mochlnot 


GrMter  reliance  on  competition  in  rates  amon^  the  different  types  of  carriers,  subject  alirays  to  essential  safeguards  of  ICC 
regulation,  would  make  for  more  efficient  use  of  our  transportation  plant,  and  more  economical  service  for  all  of  us.  This  key  recoa. 
mendation  in  the  report  of  a  special  Cabinet*level  Advisory  Committee  named  by  the  President  is  here  discussed  by  Mr.  Faricy. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  COMPETE 

('ornerstone  of  Modern  Transportation  Regulation 
by  WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 


Three  outstanding  facts  about 
transportation  in  the  United  States 
today  are: 

1.  that  “within  the  short  span  of 
one  generation  this  country  has 
witnessed  a  transportation  revolu¬ 
tion”; 

2.  that  “during  this  same  peri¬ 
od,  government  has  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  this  change”;  and 

3.  that  “in  many  respects,  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  at  present  pre¬ 
vents,  or  severely  limits,  the 
realization  of  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  use  of  our  transportation 
plant.” 

These  statements  are  not  mine. 
They  are  from  a  report  made  by 
a  special  committee  of  Cabinet 
ofiBcers  and  other  high  ranking 
government  officials  established  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  July, 

1954.  The  report,  made  public 
by  the  White  House  in  April, 

1955,  was  unanimous,  being  con¬ 
curred  in  by  all  seven  of  the 
Cabinet-level  officers  who  com¬ 
posed  the  Committee.’ 

The  key  recommendation  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  is  that  in  to¬ 
day's  competitive  transportation 
world,  where  the  user  has  his 
choice  of  many  means  of  carriage, 
greater  reliance  should  be  placed 
on  ci^mpetition  in  pricing  as 
among  the  various  modes  of  trans¬ 
port.  This  is  what  the  committee 
regards  as  the  “cornerstone”  of  a 
modem  system  of  regulation  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  about  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  our  transportation 
resources. 

Regulation,  Yes,  But  Not 
Allocation. 

As  matters  now  stand,  one  of 
the  principal  tests  applied  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  its  control  over  rate  competi- 

*  Revision  of  Federal  Transportation 
Policy:  A  Report  to  the  President, 
April,  1966.  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  pp.  iv.  20.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  are  Sinclair 
Weeks,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Chair* 
man ;  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
Defense ;  and  Arthur  S.  Flemming. 
Director  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion.  and,  as  Ad  Hoe  Participating 
Members,  George  M.  Humphrey,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury :  ArOiur  B. 
Summerfleld,  Postmaster  General;  Ezra 
Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
and  Roland  E.  Hughes,  Director,  Bur¬ 
eau  of  the  Budget.  The  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  Cmnmittea 
are  unanimous. 

*284  ICC,  pp.  287,  294,  804,  804. 
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President,  Association  of  American  Railroads 


tion  among  the  different  types  of 
carriers  is  the  concept  that  the 
government’s  power  to  regulate 
rates  should  be  used  to  see  that 
each  form  of  transportation  gets 
what  the  Commission  deems  to 
be  its  “fair  share”  of  the  avail¬ 
able  traffic. 

'Thus,  when  the  railroads  pro¬ 
posed  to  reduce  rates  upon  tank- 
car  movements  of  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  in  California  and  Oregon  as 
a  means  of  regaining  some  of  the 
traffic  which  had  been  lost  to 
barges  and  trucks,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  found  that 
the  proposed  rates,  while  yielding 
revenues  which  would  "contribute 
substantially  to  the  overhead  bur¬ 
den  and  profits,”  should  never¬ 
theless  be  rejected  because  they 
were  lower  than  the  cost  to  the 
shipper  of  using  the  competing 
barge-truck  routes  and  thus  *ower 
than  is  necessary  fairly  to  meet 
the  competition.”  Moreover,  from 
the  Oregon  points,  the  ICC  or¬ 
dered  the  rates  cancelled  because 
they  would  “affect  adversely  the 
maintenance  of  competitive  motor- 
carrier  transportation.”^ 

For  like  reasons,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  refused  to  allow  rail¬ 
roads  to  make  competitive  reduc¬ 
tions  which  they  have  proposed 
in  rates  on  sugar  from  ocean 
ports  to  Cincinnati  and  Louis¬ 
ville,  on  tinplate  from  Alabama  to 
New  Orleans,  on  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Whiting,  Indiana,  to 
Illinois  points,  on  coffee  from  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
points  to  Northern  Utah  and  Ida¬ 
ho,  on  magazines  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Darby,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Texas,  on  sulphur  from  Texas  to 
Wisconsin,  on  scrap  rail  from  Gulf 
ports  to  Chicago  and  on  aluminum 
articles  from  Texas  to  Illinois  and 
Iowa— to  name  a  few  other  instan¬ 
ces. 

Such  a  policy  of  attempting 
to  allocate  business  among  the 
different  types  of  carriers  requires, 
in  effect,  that  one  form  of  trans¬ 
portation  hold  an  “umbrella”  over 
the  rates  and  traffic  of  its  com¬ 
petitors  by  another  form  of  car¬ 
riage.  But  if  one  form  of  trans¬ 
portation,  because  of  its  inherent 
nature,  is  able  to  move  a  given 
commodity  between  given  points 


at  a  lower  rate  than  competing 
forms,  to  do  so  at  a  profit,  and  to 
do  so  without  discriminating 
against  other  shippers,  then  why 
should  not  the  low-cost  carrier 
have  the  business  and  why  should 
not  the  public  have  the  saving? 

That,  in  essence,  is  what  the 
Cabinet  Committee’s  report  pro¬ 
poses— namely,  that  the  law 
should  make  it  clear  that  through 
its  power  of  rate  regulation  nei¬ 
ther  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  nor  any  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  Ixxly,  should  undertake 
to  allocate  and  divide  business 
among  the  different  types  of  car¬ 
riers.  The  position  of  me  Cabinet 
Committee  is  that  “the  market”— 
competitive  pricing  along  with 
competitive  service— can  do  this 
job  better  than  it  can  be  done 
by  any  sort  of  government  allo¬ 
cation. 

Essential  Rate-Making  Stand¬ 
ards  Maintained 

In  taking  this  position,  the 
Presidential  Committee  did  not 
recommend,  and  no  one  contem¬ 
plates,  doing  away  with  the  power 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  to  regulate  rates.  Rates 
would  still  have  to  be  published 
in  tariffs  filed  by  the  carriers  with 
the  Interstate-  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  as  they  now  are,  and  still 
would  have  to  be  adhered  to  as 
published.  Rates  still  would  not 
go  into  effect  ordinarily  until  30 
days  after  filing,  and  there  still 
would  be  opportunity  for  shippers 
or  other  carriers  to  protest  or  for 
the  Commission  to  act  on  its  own 
motion. 

'The  Commission  would  still 
have  responsibility  and  power  to 
see  that  rates  are  neither  un¬ 
reasonably  high  nor  unreasonably 
low— a  principal  test  being  that 
they  shall  be  compensatory  to  the 
carrier  proposing  them— and  that 
they  do  not  unjustly  prefer  or 
discriminate  against  any  person, 
any  community,  or  any  region. 
But  within  these  limitations,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Committee  contemplate  that 
competitive  pricing,  as  weU  as 
competition  in  service,  should 
prevail. 

Such  a  result  could  be  accom¬ 


plished  by  a  simple  change  in  the 
statutory  standards  to  be  applied 
in  determining  whether  a  proposed 
rate  is  lower  than  a  reasonable 
minimum,  without  affecting  the 
other  standards  presently  applied 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  The  essential  standards 
would  continue  as  they  now  are 
except  that  in  determining  whe¬ 
ther  a  proposed  rate  would  be 
less  than  a  reasonable  minimum 
the  Commission  shall  not  consider 
its  effect  upon  the  traffic  of  any 
other  mode  of  transportation,  na 
its  relation  to  the  charges  of  any 
other  mode,  nor  wh^er  it  is 
lower  than  necessary  to  meet  the 
competition  of  any  other  mode 
of  transportation.  Such  a  proviso 
would  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  is  not  expected  to  undertake 
an  artificial  and  arbitrary  appor- 
tioiunent  or  distribution  of  traffic 
among  the  several  forms  of  trans¬ 
port. 

With  traffic  distributed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  natural  capa¬ 
bilities  and  advantages  of  eadi 
kind  of  carrier,  a  better  balanced 
development  of  our  national  trans¬ 
portation  plant  would  follow.  In 
such  a  development,  each  mode 
of  surface  transport— rail,  high¬ 
way  and  water— would  take  its 
proper  place  and  part,  perform¬ 
ing  those  services  which  it  can  do 
better  and  more  economically  than 
the  other  modes,  with  both  rates 
and  service  always  taken  into 
consideration.  And  the  public,  the 
users  of  transportation,  would  get 
the  benefit. 

This  sound  idea,  so  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  customs,  the 
traditions  and  the  thinking  of  the 
American  people,  has  bwn  met 
with  bitter  objection  from  spcdces- 
men  for  some  of  the  trucks— prin¬ 
cipally  the  heavy  highway  frdght 
haulers— and  some  of  the  inland 
waterway  barge  carriers. 

They  have  objected  to  the  com¬ 
position  and  the  procedures  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  and  the  work¬ 
ing  group,  or  staff,  by  whom  it 
was  assisted.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  create  an  impression 
that  the  working  group  gave  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  views  of  the 
railroad  industry  alone,  but  the 
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is  that  other  groups  also 
submitted  their  views  and  that 
representatives  of  the  trucking 
industry  submitted  written  recom¬ 
mendations  and  also  discussed 
them  with  the  chairman  of  the 
imup.  The  insinuation  that  the 
seven  high  government  ofBcials 
who  concurred  in  its  unanimous 
recommendations,  and  also  the 
group  of  highly  qualified  and 
di^terested  private  citizens  who 
did  the  preliminary  staff  work, 
listened  only  to  railroad  repre¬ 
sentations  is  simply  not  true. 

The  “Monopoly”  Bugaboo 

According  to  assertions  of 
trucking  spokesmen,  this  recom¬ 
mendation  for  greater  freedom  of 
competition  between  different 
inodes  of  transportation  would 
turn  transportation  back  to  a 
state  of  “cut-throat  competition” 
said  to  have  existed  before  1887, 
when  the  original  Act  to  Regu¬ 
late  Commerce  was  passed. 

There  isn’t  a  chance  of  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  conditions  of  1887, 
either  in  the  physical  facts  of 
transportation  or  the  legal  terms 
under  which  the  business  is  con¬ 
ducted. 

In  1887,  the  only  effective  c-om- 
petition  was  that  among  railroads. 
Since  then,  billions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  building  and  im¬ 
proving  waterways,  and  the  water¬ 
ways  are  here  and  will  remain. 
Many  more  billions  have  been 
spent  on  improved  highways,  and 
the  highways  are  here  and  will 
remain.  'These  waterways  and 
highways  are  ii.sed  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  common  and  con¬ 
tract  carriers  by  water  and  by 
motor  vehicle.  'They  are  also  open 
to  the  use  of  anyone  who  wishes 
to  move  his  own  goods  in  his 
own  vehicle  and  vast  tonnages 
are  so  moved.  Indeed,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  intercity  freight  traf¬ 
fic  on  the  highways  and  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  inland  water¬ 
way  traffic  is  either  of  this  char¬ 
acter  or  is  otherwise  exempt  from 
interstate  regulation  as  to  rates. 
The  mere  physical  facts  as  to 
the  extent  of  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  in  this  country,  and  the  variety 
of  their  ownership  and  use,  make 
any  chance  of  general  monopoly 
in  transportation  too  remote  to 
deserve  consideration. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the 
laws,  there  has  been  an  equally 
striking  change.  Prior  to  1887 
rates  could  be  made  in  secret. 
Now  rates  are  required  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  with  due  public  notice, 
and  must  be  adhered  to  as  pub¬ 
lished.  Prior  to  1887,  there  was 
no  statutory  prohibition  against 


discriminations  or  preferences  in 
rates.  Now,  rates  of  regulated 
carriers  cannot  discriminate  against 
one  shipper,  or  commodity,  or 
community,  or  region,  and  can¬ 
not  prefer  another. 

There  is  no  recommendation  in 
the  Cabinet  Committee’s  report 
which  would  depart  from  these  re¬ 
quirements.  Adoption  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report  would  not  author¬ 
ize  the  making  of  secret  rates. 
It  would  not  do  away  with  the 
requirements  of  public  notice  and 
of  adherence  to  the  published  rate. 
It  would  not  permit  the  making 
of  rates  which  are  either  dis¬ 
criminatory  or  preferential  And 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  would  have  power  to  enforce 
these  principles,  as  well  as  to 
prohibit  rates  which  are  either 
unreasonably  low  or  unreasonably 
high. 

No,  with  competition  what  it 
is  and.  the  laws  what  they  are— 
and  what  they  wiU  remain  if 
greater  freedom  of  competition  in 
pricing  as  among  the  different 
modes  of  transportation  is  adop¬ 
ted— there  is  no  possibility  that  a 
transportation  monopoly  could  be 
created  or  sustained. 

No  Below-Coet  Rates 

But  motor  and  water  carriers 
assert  that  to  permit  greater  free¬ 
dom  in  the  making  of  competitive 
rates  would  enable  the  railroads 
to  destroy  highway  and  waterway 
competition.  It  must  always  be 
remembered,  however,  that  under 
the  Cabinet  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation,  as  well  as  under  pres¬ 
ent  law,  railroads  could  not  make 
below-cost  rates.  If  it  be  true,  as 
claimed  by  spokesmen  for  trucks 
and  barges,  that  they  could  not 
continue  to  exist  in  the  face  of 
competitive  rates  which  are  com¬ 
pensatory  and  non-discriminatory, 
then  it  would  follow  that  trucks 
and  barges  often  would  have  no 
proper  place  in  the  transportation 
system  and  would  exist  only  be¬ 
cause  the  railroads  are  restrained 
from  meeting  their  competition. 

Such  an  assertion  is,  of  course, 
absurd.  In  transporting  many  kinds 
of  freight,  trucks  and  barges  have 
advantages  in  service  or  cost  or 
both.  The  report  contemplates 
that  trucks  and  barges  should  have 
complete  opportunity  to  give  full 
force  and  effect  to  their  competi¬ 
tive  advantages  whenever  they 
exist— the  same  opportunity,  in 
fact,  as  is  proposed  for  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

Another  assertion  of  opponents 
of  the  recommendation,  equally 
baseless,  is  that  greater  freraom 
in  competitive  rate-making  would 


burden  shippers  of  so-called  non¬ 
competitive  or  “railbound”  trafiBc. 
The  assertion  has  repeatedly  been 
made  that  if  rail  rates  on  competi¬ 
tive  traffic  are  reduced  it  would 
be  necessary  for  non-competitive 
traffic  to  pay  higher  rates  to  offset 
the  revenue  losses. 

Rates  X  Volume  =  Revenue 

Such  assertions  rest  on  a  com¬ 
pletely  erroneous  premise,  namely, 
that  lower  comp^tive  rail  rates 
would  reduce  rail  revenues.  Rail¬ 
road  revenues  are  the  product 
of  two  factors,  rates  and  volume. 
The  only  motive  or  purpose  the 
railroads  would  have  in  publish¬ 
ing  reduced  competitive  rates 
would  be  to  attract  enough  in¬ 
creased  volume  to  more  th^  off¬ 
set  the  reduction  in  rates,  and 
thus  to  produce  greater  net  rev¬ 
enue. 

Such  competitive  rates,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  would 
be  required  to  be  compensatory 
as  weU  as  non-discriminatory  so 
that  instead  of  hurting  non-com¬ 
petitive  traffic,  they  would  benefit 
it  by  reducing  the  share  of  the 
necessary  fixed  overhead  expense 
the  non-competitive  traffic  is  called 
upon  to  bear.  What  the  shippers 
of  non-competitive  traffic  have 
real  reason  to  fear  is  that  com¬ 
petitive  traffic  will  continue  to  be 
drained  from  the  railroads,  thus 
increasing  the  burden  of  over¬ 
head  and  fixed  expense  which  will 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  traffic 
remaining  on  the  rails. 

How  this  works  in  practice  was 
well  stated  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Conunission  as  follows: 

“It  is  a  well-established  and 
generally  recognized  rule  that  if 
additional  business  can  be  taken 
on  at  rates  which  will  contribute 
at  least  a  little  in  addition  to  the 
actual  out-of-pocket  expense,  the 
carrier  will  be  advantaged  to  that 
extent  and  all  its  patrons  will 
be  benefited,  to  the  extent  to 
which  such  traffic  contributes  to 
the  net  revenue.” 

The  Competitive  Principle 

The  competitive  spirit  has  been 
the  driving  force  of  progress  in 
America;  the  competitive  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  very  foundation  of  our 
national  economy.  That  greater 
reliance  should  1^  placed  on  this 
principle  in  the  determination  of 
rates  as  among  the  several  kinds 
of  carriers— always  subject  to  the 
continuing  limitations  of  essen¬ 
tial  ICC  regulation  outlined  above 
—is  the  heart  of  the  Cabinet  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations. 

While  spokesmen  for  trucking 
and  barge  interests  object  to  the 
principle,  it  has  received  the  en¬ 


dorsement  of  such  major  organi¬ 
zations  of  users  of  transportation 
as  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Grange, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  me 
United  States,  and  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League,  which 
is  the  major  nation-wide  organi¬ 
zation  of  men  who,  as  shippers, 
deal  daily  with  the  practical  prob¬ 
lems  of  rate  making  and  regu¬ 
lation. 

What  this  experienced  body  of 
transportation  experts,  who  use 
the  services  of  every  kind  of 
carrier  and  are  concerned  only 
with  maximum  transportation  effi¬ 
ciency,  has  to  say  on  the  subject 
is  particularly  in  point.  On  No¬ 
vember  23,  1955,  the  League 
approved  amendment  of  Section 
15a(2)  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  proviso  to  the  considerations 
to  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  “the  exercise  of  its  power  to 
prescribe  just  and  reasonable 
rates”: 

“Provided,  however,  that  in 
determining  a  minimum  rate  the 
commission  shall  not  consider  the 
effect  of  such  rate  on  the  traffic 
of  any  other  mode  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  the  relation  of  such  rate 
to  the  rate  of  any  other  mode  of 
transportation,  or  whether  such 
rate  is  lower  than  necessary  to 
meet  the  competition  of  any  other 
mode  of  transportation.” 

Without  going  into  any  of  the 
technical  details  involved.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  in  his  message 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Congress  on  January 
5,  1956,  had  this  to  say: 

"In  my  message  last  year,  I 
referred  to  the  appointment  of  an 
advisory  committee  to  appraise 
and  report  to  me  on  the  deficien¬ 
cies  as  well  as  the  effectiveness 
of  existing  Federal  transportation 
policies.  I  have  commended  the 
fundamental  purposes  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  committee’s  report. 
I  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
Congress  give  prompt  attention  to 
the  committee’s  proposals.” 

Fundamental  among  these  pro¬ 
posals  is  that  to  allow  greater 
freedom  in  pricing  among  the 
different  types  of  transportation. 
Under  such  conditions,  with  each 
user  of  transportation  free  to 
choose  the  type  of  carriage  which 
best  meets  nis  needs  for  any 
particular  task,  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
would  be  met  with  maximum 
efficiency  and  at  minimum  cost— 
and  the  producer,  the  shipper, 
the  consuming  public  and  the 
national  defense  all  would  benefit. 
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aid — re-elected  a  board  member 
of  the  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

RAY  C.  KRUGER,  former  night  editor  of  the  Tuoin  FalU  (Ida.) 

Timet-ISetcs  and  feature  editor  of  the  Elgin  (III.)  Courier-ISetM _ 

named  managing  editor  of  the  Bastrop  (La.)  Enterprise.  Hr 
succeeds  BILL  CHAPMAN,  who  will  devote  full  time  to  the  duiien 
of  business  manager. 


Hall 


GROVER  C.  HALL  JR.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  since  1947,  and 
CASSIUS  M.  STANLEY,  edlto.- 
of  the  Alabama  Journal  since 
1922 — named  editors-in-ehief  of 
their  respective  newspapers. 

\IILL1AM  J.  MAHONEY  JR. 

has  resigned  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  both  papers  to  write  a 
daily  front-page  column  for  the 
Journal. 


Stanlay 


JERRY  NEIL,  editorial  writer  for  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock — named  associate  editor. 


THOMAS  MILLS,  general  manager  of  Mills  Publications,  Inc., 
which  includes  the  Hoopeston  (HI.)  Chronicle-Herald — also 
named  advertising  director,  succeeding  ROGER  Hl'NT,  who  has 
joined  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 


L.  D.  (BOAKE)  WARD,  former  managing  editor  of  the  El 
Reno  (Okla.)  Daily  Tribune — now  managing  editor  of  the 
Lebanon  (Ore.)  Express,  replacing  ANTON  BLAKE  JACKSON 
HI,  who  resigned  to  enter  public  relations. 

iiiwiiaa 


George  A.  Buchanan,  editor 
of  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record 
— named  dean  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  succeeding  Ross  B.  Schla- 
BACH  Jr.,  resigned.  Mr.  Buch¬ 
anan  continues  as  editor  of  the 
Record. 

*  ♦  » 

W.  B.  SwEETLAND,  publisher 
of  the  Kalispell  (Mont.)  Daily 
Inter  Lake — named  “Boss  of 
the  Year”  by  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

>0  *  * 

Jameis  H.  Couey  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News — secre¬ 
tary  and  director  of  Vulcan 
Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

«  *  * 

Carter  H.  White,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Menden  (Conn.)  Record 
and  Journal — new  president  of 
Associated  Dailies  of  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

*  *  * 

W.  J.  Coyle,  Kingston  (Ont.) 
Whig  -  Standard  —  re-elected 
president  of  the  Ontario  Pro¬ 
vincial  Dailies  Association. 

V  *  * 

Joseph  W.  Sagmeister,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star — elected  a 
trustee  of  the  Zoo  Summer 
Opera  in  the  Queen  City. 

*  *  « 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  — 
named  president  of  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Safety  Council. 

»  ♦  * 

Philip  L.  Graham,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Poet  and  Times  Her- 


On  the  Business  Side 


John  Spargo,  formerly  with 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  the  New  Haven  Jour¬ 
nal-Courier — named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Register. 

♦  ♦  « 

Wayne  Gossett,  advertising 
staffer  on  the  Hoopeston  (Ill.) 
Chronicle-Herald  —  appointed 
assistant  advertising  director. 

4c  *  * 

Robert  C.  Burns,  former  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  St. 

Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times 
and  the  Sara¬ 
sota  (Fla.) 
News,  and 
more  recently 
a  consultant  to 
El  Imparcial  of 
San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico  — 
named  circula- 
Burns  Don  director  of 

the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Independent. 

4t  4c  4* 

Evarts  W.  Opie  Jr.,  son  of 
Gen.  E.  W.  Opie,  publisher  of 
the  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  and 
News-Leader — joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Leader 
papers. 

4c  4c  4c 

Pat  Brennan,  formerly  with 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 

Press  and  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Bee  —  joined  the  advertising 

staff  of  the  Rogue  River  (Ore.) 
Times. 

*  *  V 

Wayne  Hbsson,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Newton  (Iowa) 
Daily  News  —  named  assistant 


circulation  manager  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic. 

*  *  * 

Bernice  Hardy,  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  of  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press  since  1946 
— joined  the  Burbank  (Calif.) 
Daily  Review  as  assistant  to 
Randy  Chester,  auditor. 

*  *  * 

Max  Poulter  —  named  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  St.  Helens 
(Ore.)  Sentinel-Mist  and  its 
sister  paper,  the  Othello 
(Wash.)  Outlook. 

*  «  * 

Avis  Kelley,  formerly  on  the 
Gallup  (N.M.)  Independent  — 
now  clixulation  manager  for 
the  Farmington  (N.M.)  Times. 
*  *  * 

James  W.  Slattery,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Tonawanda  (N.Y.)  News  since 
1952 — appointed  CAM  of  the 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Daily  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  R.  Nicholson,  former 
display  manager  of  the  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif. — now  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press.  He 
succeeds  Hoyt  Cater,  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Burbank  (Calif.) 
Daily  Review. 


John  W.  Tsaconas,  head  of  I 
the  l^okkeeping  department,  I 
Meriden  (Conn.  Record-Journal  I 
— given  added  title  of  office  ] 
manager.  i 

*  •  ♦  ; 

Don  Stockton — new  display 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Htr- 
ald. 

*  *  * 

J.  W.  Cully,  former  display 
advertising  salesman  tor  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  * 
and  more  recently  advertising 
manager  for  the  Weather-Seal 
Co. — returned  to  the  staff  of 
the  Beacon  Journal. 

*  *  * 

John  Hinckley  —  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Tueum- 
cari  (N.M.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Joan  Rainville  —  new  busi-  ■ 
ness  manager  of  the  Eugene  ■ 
(Ore.)  Daily  Emerald.  | 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Charles  K.  Boeschenstein,  j 
rewrite  man  and  feature'  writer  j 
for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-  | 
Democrat — named  state  editor.  ! 
He  succeeds  James  E.  Lubbock,  j 
who  resigned  to  join  Meat  and  '4 
Food  Merchandising  Magazine.  I 
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MATS 


James  M.  Halbe,  former  edi- 
By  Trent  tor  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Fort  Pierce  (Fla.)  Weekly 
Press — now  staff  writer  for  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 


the  fourth  estate 


William  F.  Connolly, 
sports  editor  of  the  Saratoga 
( N.Y.)  Saratogian  —  appointed 
New  York  State  Semi-Pro  Base¬ 
ball  Commissioner  for  1956. 


MOVING  UP  —  Miu  J*ui« 
Barker,  graduate  of  the  statistical 
department,  is  now  an  assistant 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co.  (E  &  P,  Feb. 

25,  page  51.) 


the  late  Earl  jH 

CIUVEN.  Other 

pointments: 

Morton  Helm, 
day  news  edi- 
tor:  Frank  A 

Haven,  night  *  ^ 

Robert  Shogan  —  resigned  on  the  Havana  (Cuba)  Herald  news  editor.  Roan 

from  the  Lamg  Branch  (N.J.)  and  Havana  Post  —  left  Cuba  and  Chester 

Record  to  become  a  night  police  to  join  the  Haiti  Sun  in  Port-  Youix,  assistant  telegraph  edi- 

reporter  for  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  au-Prince.  tor. 

Times.  ♦  *  ♦  *  *  a  Norman  L.  JoliX)W,  former 

sports  editor  of  the  Dixon  (Ill.) 
Joseph  Terrell,  former  Telegraph — joined  the  staff  of 
United  Press  bureau  manager  the  Geneva  (N.Y.)  Times  as 
at  Greensboro  N.  C. — now  with  swing  desk  man  and  general 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  assignment  reporter. 


Seymour  Katz,  former  police 
reporter  for  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day — joined  the  Nor¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Bulletin  to  head 
the  new  full-time  news  bureau 
at  Jewett  City,  Conn. 


'Sorry,  but  we'ra  discontinuing  all  media  except 
newspapers  and  taking  customers  out  to  lunch." 


Jim  Cope,  former  managing 
Robert  T.  Gray,  formerly  editor  of  the  Denton  (Tex.)  Re- 
with  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  cord-Chronicle — ^joined  the  desk 
Call — ^joined  the  Albany,  N.  Y.  staff  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
bureau  of  Associated  Press,  sue-  News.  Dan  Klepper,  formerly 
ceeding  Bart  Bardossi,  now  on  on  the  Record-Chronicle  staff 
the  publicity  staff  of  General  — ^joined  the  San  Antonio  pa- 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  per’s  sports  department. 


John  H.  O’Connor,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Batavia  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  News — appointed  to  the 
city’s  Water  Commission. 


Miss  Joy 
Guild,  assistant 
women’s  editor 
of  the  Montreal 
(P.Q.)  Family 
Herald  and 
Weekly  Star 
for  the  past  six 
years  —  named 
women’s  editor, 
succeeding  the 
late  Maud  M.  wuna 
Kpbp  Robert  E.  Hoyt,  former  as- 

*  *  *  sistant  city  editor  of  the  Akron 

(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  and 
Albert  Fitzpatrick,  recent  more  recently  city  hall  repoi’ter 
graduate  of  Kent  State  Univer-  — appointed  to  the  Washington 
sity — joined  the  state  desk  staff  staff  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
of  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  *  *  • 

Journal. 

*  •  ♦  Wes  Pruden,  former  assist¬ 

ant  state  editor  of  the  Arkansas 
Charles  Davis  —  Wichita  Gazette,  Little  Rock — joined  the 
(Kas.)  Eagle  city  hall  reporter  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
— resigned  to  join  the  news  Appeal.  Pat  Carithers  is  now 
staff  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  assistant  state  editor  of  the 
Union.  Gazette,  and  Bill  Rutherford 

*  *  •  joined  the  Gazette’s  state  desk. 

Walter  Brinkman,  real  •  ♦  ♦ 

estate  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Scott  Donaldson,  Yale 
(Ohio)  Times-Star — retired.  graduate  recently  discharged 

,  ^  ^  from  the  Army  Security  Agen¬ 

cy — ^joined  the  Minneapolis  Star 
John  Young,  former  staffer  as  a  reporter. 
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Wesley  A.  Leatherock,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  United  Press  staff 
in  Dallas,  Tex. — resigned  to 
join  the  Daily  Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma  City. 


should  know 


Burgess  mats  shrink  less  lengthwise  for  a  given  width 
shrinkage.  Why  ask  for  trouble  with  advertising  lineage. 
Help  the  advertising  department — use  Burgess  Mats. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Arthur  McAnally,  former 
director  of  business  promotion 
for  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  since  1948  director  of 
research  for  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine —  named  New  York  sales 
manager  for  Newsweek. 

•  *  * 

William  J,  Hobbs,  one  time 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post  and 
the  Washington  Daily  News  — 
named  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Hickok 
Manufacturing  Co. 

*  *  « 

Wellington  Wales,  former 
business  representative  for  the 
United  Press  in  Boston  —  now 
managfing  editor  of  Woman’s 
Day  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  M.  Moran,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Staten  Island  (N. 
Y.)  Advance — resigned  to  join 
American  Airlines  as  editor  of 
the  Flagship  News,  employe 
publication. 

*  *  * 

Elsie  M.  Schiller,  former 
reporter  for  the  Hillsboro 
(Ore.)  Argus  and  The  Dalles 
( Ore. )  Chronicle  —  j oined  the 
division  of  development  of  the 
Educational  Television  and 
Radio  Center,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

Ellsworth  Cramer,  in  vari¬ 
ous  editorial  posts  with  the 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin- 
Evening  Record  for  the  past  32 
years  —  resigned  to  become 
senior  probation  officer  of  the 
New  London  County  Superior 
Court. 

• 

Sonderegger  to  Run 
Editorial  Service 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Leo  J.  Sonderegger  Jr., 
Minneapolis  Tribune  editorial 
writer,  has  purchased  the  Al¬ 
bum  Bureau,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Sonderegger,  with  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
since  1950,  has  resigned  his 
present  position.  The  bureau, 
which  furnishes  editorials  to 
subscribing  newspapers,  was 
sold  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Alburn, 
widow  of  the  founder. 

• 

252*Page  Paper 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Herald’s  Sunday 
edition  of  Feb.  19  was  the  big¬ 
gest  in  its  history — 252  pages. 
The  press  run  was  367, UOO 
copies. 


W.  O.  Brown 
Of  Vindicator 
Dies  at  79 

Youngstown,  Ohio 
William  0.  Brown,  president 
of  the  Youngstown  Vindicator, 
died  Feb.  23  at  his  home,  where 
he  had  been  confined  since  De¬ 
cember,  1954,  by  a  serious 
heart  ailment.  He  would  have 
been  80  years  old  March  29. 

Mr.  Brown  joined  the  Vindi¬ 
cator  in  1902  and  was  head  of 
the  advertising  department  un¬ 
til  he  became  business  manager, 
treasurer  and  secretary  upon 
the  death  of  William  F.  Maag  in 
1924.  He  succeeded  Justice  John 
H.  Clarke  as  president  of  the 
company  in  1945,  continuing  as 
business  manager  until  1955 
when  his  son,  William  J.  Brown, 
was  elected  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  member  of 
the  pioneer  Brown  family  which 
built  Youngstown  through  its 
iron  and  steel  industry.  His 
grandfather,  Nathaniel  E. 
Brown,  was  a  founder  of  the 
old  Brown-Bonnell  Iron  Co.,  one 
of  the  original  plants  of  Repub¬ 
lic  Steel  Corp. 

As  a  young  man,  Mr.  Brown 
first  entered  the  steel  business 
but  in  1902,  his  neighbor  and 
friend,  William  F.  Maag,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Vindicator,  invited 
him  to  join  the  organization. 

“Ohio’s  Amon  Carter” 

Mr.  Brown  soon  became  well 
known  as  he  met  with  adver¬ 
tisers  at  the  Vindicator  offices 
and  made  the  rounds  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  centers  of  the  country. 

His  friendly  qualities  led  Har¬ 
ry  Mulholland,  famous  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspaper  man,  to  nick¬ 
name  him  “Ohio’s  Amon  Car¬ 
ter.” 

Through  two  world  wars  Mr. 
Brown  made  a  reputation  for 
his  foresight  in  seeing  that  the 
Vindicator  always  had  sufficient 
newsprint,  and  the  paper  never 
missed  an  issue  even  though  its 
supply  had  to  be  transported  all 
the  way  by  truck  from  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  border  when  snow¬ 
storms  halted  shipments  by  rail. 

A  skill  at  applying  first  aid 
to  accident  victims  in  the  steel 
mill  where  he  worked  as  a 
youth  was  carried  over  to  the 
Vindicator  and  Mr.  Brown  won 
a  reputation  for  his  ability  to 
dress  an  employe’s  injury,  re¬ 
move  grit  from  an  eye  or  give 
other  first  aid  treatment. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Brown 
was  a  champion  pistol  shot,  tak- 


William  O.  Brown 

ing  part  in  national  matches  by 
mail.  He  served  as  treasurer 
of  the  old  Youngstown  Rifle  and 
Revolver  Club. 

He  was  intensely  interested  in 
military  affairs.  Before  the  first 
World  War  he  took  a  foremost 
part  in  arousing  interest  in  na¬ 
tional  defense,  and  when  war 
came  he  served  as  captain  and 
ordnance  officer  of  the  National 
Guard. 

Besides  his  son,  Mr.  Brown 
leaves  his  wife,  the  former 
Alma  Maag,  whom  he  married 
Sept.  9,  1903. 

A  brother-in-law,  William  F. 
Maag  Jr.,  is  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Vindi¬ 
cator. 

• 

Burroughs  of  AP 
Heads  Camera  Corps 

Washington 

Henry  Burroughs  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  has  taken  office  as 
president  of  the  White  House 
News  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Anthony  Muto 
of  Fox  Movietone. 

Mr.  Burroughs  joined  AP  in 
1944  and  has  filled  assignments 
here  and  abroad^  including  four 
years  in  Europe  where  he 
covered  the  Nuernberg  trial  of 
Nazi  criminals,  and  the  trial  of 
Marshal  Petain  of  France. 

In  the  days  of  the  Berlin  air¬ 
lift  he  was  arrested  by  Russian 
secret  police  for  taking  pictures 
in  the  Russian  sector.  Hd  was 
released  after  eight  hours  con¬ 
finement. 


Japanese  on  Staff 

Troy,  Ohio 
Shuzo  Take,  32-year-old 
translator  on  the  foreign  news 
desk  of  Yomiuri  in  Tokyo,  will 
spend  the  next  three  months 
working  on  the  staff  of  the 
Troy  Daily  News,  under  the 
State  Department’s  exchange 
program. 


Ranch  an  Investment  I 
Only,  States  Scripps  I 

San  Franctsco  I 
Edward  W.  “Ted”  Scrippi,  1 
San  Francisco  News  reporter  i 
and  Scripps  Estate  trustee,  (k-  | 
scribed  his  purchase  of  a  Ne-  ' 
vada  ranch  as  “purely  an  in-  ' 
vestment”  and  smilingly  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  proposes  no  de¬ 
viation  from  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer. 

Come  retirement  age,  Mr.  P 
Scripps  said,  ranch  life  would  jj 
be  of  interest  and  by  that  time  I 
the  acreage  near  Reno  would  | 
provide  a  pleasant  retreat  HU  , 
immediate  objective  is  to  lease  I 
the  tract  and  develop  produc-  ’ 
tion  on  the  land  he  bid  on  in  a  | 
court  sale. 

• 

Two  N.Y.  Times  Men  l! 

Switch  to  Sports  Staff  | 

Two  members  of  the  general  I 
news  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  have  switched  over  to  the 
sports  side. 

John  W.  Randolph,  a  copy 
reader  on  the  national  copy  dc^  L 
and  former  picture  editor,  now  | 
writes  the  “Wood,  Field  and  2 
Stream”  column.  He  succeeds  | 
Ray  Camp,  outdoors  columnist 
for  19  years,  who  has  resigned 
to  become  general  manager  of  1 
the  Andros  Bahamas  Develop-  ^ 
ment  Co.,  Ltd.  !| 

William  R.  Conklin,  a  general  i 
assignment  reporter  for  30  ? 

years,  has  turned  sports  re-  \ 
porter  and  will  specialize  in  r 
feature  stories  .  | 

•  I 

UP  Sends  Udick  I 

To  Singapore  Post  | 

The  appoinment  of  Robert  E.  j- 
Udick  as  United  Press  manager  J- 
for  Southeast  Asia  was  an-  ■ 
nounced  this  week  by  Earnest  I 
Hoberecht,  UP  vice-president 
and  general  manager  for  Asia. 

Mr.  Udick  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Singapore.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  Gene  D.  Sy- 
monds,  who  was  killed  while  re¬ 
porting  the  actions  of  a  mob 
there.  Mr.  Udick  served  for  a 
year  and  a  half  as  chief  cor¬ 
respondent  and  manager  for  the 
Philippines.  He  joined  UP  in 
Denver  in  1950,  after  having  | 
worked  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  f 
News. 

•  I 

Formosan  Editor  Here 

Appleton,  Wis.  ij 
Shen  Chung  Lin,  editor-in-  ji 
chief  of  Central  News  Agency  j' 
of  China  (Formosa),  is  study¬ 
ing  newspaper  publication 
methods  at  the  Appleton  Post-  J 
Crescent.  I 
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World’s  fastest  jet  boat,  Donald  Campbell’s  Blue¬ 
bird — 216  miles  an  hour  .  .  . 

World’s  fastest  propeller-driven  boat,  Slo-Mo-Shun 
IV — 178  miles  an  hour  .  .  . 

All  the  Atlantic  Blue  Ribbon  Winners,  from  the 
Mauretania  to  the  S.  S.  United  States  .  .  . 

Maiden  voyage  of  the  world’s  first  atomic-powered 
submarine  .  .  . 

Two-fifths  of  the  world’s  freighters  .  .  . 


The  race  horses  and  work  horses  of  the  seas  all  have 
one  thing  in  common — socony  mobil’s  master  touch 
in  lubrication. 

Good  reason !  When  the  chips  are  down — when  rec¬ 
ords  are  at  stake — when  schedules  must  be  met — 
the  men  who  know  marine  machinery  look  to 
SOCONY  MOBIL  for  its  protection. 


Wherever  there’s  progress  in  motion 
your  factory,  your  farm  or  your  home 
look  to  the  leader  for  lubrication. 
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Jeimer  Warns  Press 
Of  Communist  Tactics 


Chicago 

U.S.  Senator  William  E.  Jen- 
ner  (R.>Ind.)  warned  members 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  “the  Communist 
conspiracy  is  and  always  has 
been  interested  in  infiltrating 
the  press.”  He'  addressed  the 
Monday  luncheon  at  the  winter 
meeting  here  this  week. 

Speaking  as  the  ranking 
member  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee,  Senator  Jenner 
said  that  some  have  raised  the 
“cry  that  the  subcommittee  is 
against  the  press  itself.” 

Service  to  Press 

He  said  the  contrary  was 
true,  since  the  revelations  of 
Communists  hidden  behind  ,  the 
protection  of  the  American 
press  was  a  real  service  to  the 
nation.  “I  believe,”  he  said, 
“that  the  great  majority  of 
.\merican  newspapermen  are 
just  as  anxious  to  expose  the 
Communist  traitors  who  have 
crept  in  among  them  as  are 
all  other  good  Americans,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  calling  they 
follow.” 


liable 
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Deposits  in  Rockford, 
Illinois  banks  totaled  over 
$183  million  as  of  June  30, 
193  5  ...  or  $1,220  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Winnebago  County.  With 
income  up  and  money  in 
the  bank  .  .  .  Rockford  is  a 
remarkable  market  for  your 
product  or  service. 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 
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ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Communist  attempts  to  enter 
the  newspaper  held,  he  said, 
are  due  to  the  importance  of 
the  press  as  an  information 
medium,  as  well  as  the  “cover” 
which  it  provides  Communist 
agents. 

“Journalists,”  he  declared, 
“have  access  to  information 
which  never  reaches  the  hands 
of  the  other  citizens.  They  have 
opportunities  to  divert,  distract 
and  misguide  public  opinion.” 

Answers  N.  Y.  Times 

Senator  Jenner  referred  to 
the  New  York  Times’  editorial 
assertion  that  it  had  been  “sing¬ 
led  out  for  this  attack.”  The 
Senator  answered  by  stating: 

“A  witness  in  our  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Communists  in  the  press 
was  Ira  Henry  Freeman  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Mr.  Freeman 
also  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  a  Communist  in  the  past, 
but  denied  that  he  was  a  Com¬ 
munist  at  present.  He  gave  us 
the  name  of  the  man  who  had 
been  head  of  the  Times  Com¬ 
munist  underground  in  the 
15)30’s.  That  man  bore  one  of 
the  most  famous  newspaper 
names  in  the  United  States, 
but  he  is  dead  now.  In  defer¬ 
ence  to  his  family,  who  are 
good  Americans,  the  New  York 
Times  attorney  asked  us  to 
leave  his  name  out  of  the 
public  hearings.  Against  all 
precedent  of  the  subcommittee, 
we  granted  the  Times’  request.” 

(The  Times  challenged  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  Senator’s  report 
here.  It  quoted  from  the  hear¬ 
ing  record  to  show  that  the 
request  for  suppression  of  the 
name  was  made,  not  -  by  the 
Times  or  its  attorney,  but  by 
Mr.  Freeman’s  personal  coun¬ 
sel,  Paul  A.  Porter.) 

■  THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  relieves  the 
publisher’s  office  of 
considerable  detail 
work  and  expense 
connected  with 
checking  copy  dis¬ 
tribution. 
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Senator  Jenner  asked: 

“Why  did  the  Times  consider 
it  an  attack  against  the  Times, 
when  the  subcommittee  called 
to  the  witness  stand  certain 
Communists  and  ex-Communists 
who  are  or  had  been  employed 
by  it?  We  thought  we  were  at¬ 
tacking,  not  the  New  York 
Times,  but  the  Communist  ap¬ 
paratus.  We  thought  the  Times 
would  be  grateful  for  the  sub¬ 
committee’s  help  in  getting  evi¬ 
dence,  under  oath,  of  what  they 
should  certainly  wish  to  know. 

“Why  did  the  Times  feel 
that  it  was  ‘singled  out?’  It 
is  interesting  to  follow  that 
question.  Did  the  Times  mean 
that  other  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  employed  as  many  Com¬ 
munists  as  the  Times  employed, 
but  had  not  been  mentioned?  If 
that  is  what  it  does  mean,  will 
the  Times  give  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  the  names  of  those  Com¬ 
munists  on  other  New  York 
newspapers  ? 

“But  if  the  charge  does  not 
mean  this,  if  the  Times  has  no 
information  about  Communists 
on  other  New  York  newspapers, 
then  what  is  its  purpose  in  try¬ 
ing  to  persuade  its  readers  all 
over  the  world  that  it  has  been 
‘singled  out?’  Does  it  by  any 
chance  wish  us  not  to  subpoena 
those  whose  Communist  activity 
we  have  information  about,  if 
they  are  or  had  been  employes 
of  the  Times?” 

*  Cites  1947  Vote 

Some  additional  facts  which 
were  not  put  into  the  hearing 
record  were  recited  by  Senator 
Jenner  as  being  “especially  in¬ 
teresting  to  this  audience.” 

“You  all  remember,”  he  said, 
“the  long  hard  fight  to  break 
the  Communist  control  over  the 
New  York  '  Newspaper  Guild. 
You  remember  that  that  fight 
was  won  in  1947,  when  John  T. 
McManus  was  defeated  for  re- 
election  as  president  of  the  New 
York  Guild.  Plain  Talk  reported 
the  vote  of  Times  employes  in 
j  that  election.  Here  is  the  score, 
and  I  quote:  ‘The  New  York 
Times  (employes)  gave  the  pro- 
Communist  candidate  516  and 
the  anti-Communist  candidate 
256.’  ” 
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‘Mr.*  la  Back 

Cincinnati 
After  long  absence  “Mr.”  has 
returned  to  the  Times-Star  news 
columns,  except  on  the  sport 
pages  and  in  crime  stories,  by 
order  of  James  P.  Rosemond, 
assistant  to  Publisher  Davis  S. 
Ingalls.  The  T-S  has  been  the 
only  local  newspaper  shunning 
the  title  in  all  but  society 
stories. 


NLRB  Praised 
For  News  Policy 

Washinoton 

The  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  has  won  thd  plau¬ 
dits  of  the  Moss  Committee  for 
a  federal  informational  policy 
based  on  a  single  query:  “The 
fundamental  question  for  us  to 
answer  is  not,  why  should  thu 
particular  bit  of  information 
be  made  public,  but  rather, 
why  shouldn’t  it  be  made  pub¬ 
lic?” 

Louis  G.  Silverberg,  former 
newsman  who  heads  the  public 
relations  staff  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers  costing  the  government 
$39,000  in  salaries,  told  the 
committee  that  NLRB  has  no 
“classifications.”  “In  fact,”  he 
added,  “we'  don’t  even  have  a 
stamp!” 

The  Silverberg  office  answers 
10,000  telephone  inquiries  and 
handles  an  average  of  8,000 
pieces  of  mail  annually,  the 
committee  was  advised. 

Staff  director  Sam  Archibald 
of  the  Moss  Committee,  pref¬ 
aced  his  questioning  with  the 
compliment:  “Many  people 

have  commented  that  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  information  from 
NLRB  is  excellent.” 


Federal  Building 
Restrictions  Eased 

Washington 

Regulations  against  news 
photogrraphy  in  federal  build¬ 
ings  are'  “unnecessarily  restric¬ 
tive”  and  will  be  revised,  Ed¬ 
mund  F.  Mansure,  chief  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration, 
has  advised  Rep.  John  E.  Moss 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  House 
study  on  barriers  to  free  flow 
of  federal  news.  (E  &  P,  Feb. 
11,  page  71). 

Mr.  Mansure  told  the  con¬ 
gressman  that  custodians  of 
buildings  (who  now  have  au¬ 
thority  to  bar  news  cameramen 
from  the  premises)  will  be 
given  supplementary  guides. 
The  purpose  of  the  revisions 
will  be  to  minimize  interference 
with  cameramen  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duty. 


bsence  “Mr.”  has  New  Publisher 
Times-Star  news  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

)t  on  the  sport  B  Wallace  is  pub- 

cnme  stones,  by  ,  ... 

js  P.  Rosemond,  ?  • 

iblisher  Davis  S. 

■-S  has  been  the  published  Feb.  16-  Mr. 

'spaper  shunning  Wallace  is  an  executive  of  the 
all  but  society  Wallace  Printing  Co.,  where 
the  newspaper  is  printed. 
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Telephone  ^Store"  Serving  Your  Town! 


Bill  Sorber,  with  his  hands  in  the  shelves  there,  could  tell  you 
a  lot  about  how  the  Bell  telephone  company  which  serves 
your  community  gets  the  equipment  and  supplies  it  needs. 

He  works  in  a  Western  Electric  distribution  center... one  ot 
29  we  maintain  across  the  country  to  assure  fast  service  for 
the  day-in,  day-out  needs  of  Bell  telephone  companies. 

Last  year  these  distribution  centers  pnxressetl  orders  total¬ 
ling  $1,230,915,000.  This  represented: 

Deliveries  Prom  Stock.  Such  items  as  telephones,  wire,  cable, 
apparatus  and  ofBce  supplies  that  are  kept  on  hand  to  meet 
the  daily  needs  of  the  Bell  telephone  companies  .  . , 

Shipments  Made  Direct.  Major  equipment  and  supplies— dial 
switching  equipment,  telephone  poles,  switchboards,  tele¬ 
typewriters  —  that  were  ordered  through  the  distribution 
centers  and  shipped  to  Bell  companies  directly  from 
Western  Electric  factories  and  from  outside  suppliers . . . 

Repaired  Telephone  Equipment.  Used  telephone  equipment 
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sent  back  by  the  Bell  telephone  companies  —  things  like 
telephone  sets,  PBX  switchboards,  coin  telephones,  booths 
and  tools  — that  are  renovated  in  the  repair  shops  at  the 
centers  and  returned  for  further  useful  life. 

Backing-up  the  Bell  companies  with  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment— whether  on  a  day-to-day  or  a  long-range  basis  or  for 
emergencies— is  an  important  part  of  our  job  as  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System. 

It’s  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  Bell  telephone  folks 
in  your  town  deliver— year-in,  year-out— uniformly  good, 
dependable  telephone  service. 


MANUrACTUlINC  AND  SUfflT  UNIT  Of  1HI  till  STSTIM 


PROMOTION 


Ifs  Newspaper's  Duty 
To  Tell  Market  Story 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


The  importance  of  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  promotion  to  the  economic 
wellbeing  of  its  market  is  too 
frequently  under-estimated  even 
by  enthusiastic  promotion  peo¬ 
ple. 


The  booklet  shows  that  the 
Courant’s  market  is  hitting  all- 
time  highs — in  population,  in¬ 
come,  sales,  employment,  con¬ 
struction. 

It  is  a  simple  booklet,  but  a 


finds  itself  performing  “many 
services  that  aren’t  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  its  business.’’ 

Among  these  services  are  its 
charity  drives,  its  hobby  show, 
its  boys  and  girls  club,  its  sci¬ 
ence  show,  its  medical  forums, 
its  school  safety  campaigns,  etc. 

The  boys  and  girls  club  is 
“the  lifetime  career  of  an  ener¬ 
getic  employe  whose  name  is 
Eldwin  J.  Ritenbaugh  although 
he  is  known  to  everyone,  includ¬ 
ing  himself,  as  Seek  Hawkins.” 
The  club  has  close  to  100,000 
members. 

The  science  show  last  year 


‘Me’  Content 
Advocated  in 
Promotions 


San  Francisco 
“What’s  in  it  for  me”  ij 
the  goal  of  the  readers  of  in- 
paper  promotion,  Moiton  J.  A. 
McDonald,  classified  manager 
Oakland  Tribune,  told  the 
Northern  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  here. 


John  L.  Coughlin,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  discovered 
this  on  a  recent  trip  to  Detroit, 
Chicago  and  Minneapolis. 

“I  found  out  in  making  some 
CO  calls  on  agency  executives 
^nd  advertising  managers,”  he 
tells  us,  “that  quite  a  few  peo¬ 
ple  out  that  way  have  an  idea 
that  New  Ehigland  isn’t  doing 
too  well. 

“Most  of  them  were  sur¬ 
prised,  however,  that  Connecti¬ 
cut  is  one  of  the  bright  spots 
in  the  nation.” 

What  helped  Mr.  Coughlin 
bring  out  this  surprise  is  a  16- 
page  booklet  crammed  with 
facts  about  the  Hartford  and 
Connecticut  markets. 


spring  edition 


FAMOUS BRAND 
MAT  SERVICE 


bigger  and  better 


easier  to  seii! 


Beat  last  year  for  May 
and  June!  Get  thousands 
,of  extra  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  with  easy-to-sell 
gift  pages  for  Mother’s 
Day,  Father’s  Day,  Grad¬ 
uation,  and  June  Brides! 
•Mats,  copy,  layouts, 
'headings  —  everything  — 
included!  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples. 


HARRY  VOLK  JR.  ART  STUDIO 

200  Graphic  Arts  Bldg. 
Pleasantvillc.  J. 


good  one.  Mr.  Coughlin  obvi¬ 
ously  found  it  an  effective  one. 
Its  16  pages  are  filled  with 
facts  that  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  people  need. 

All  of  which  supports  a  thesis 
this  comer  has  long  advocated 
— a  newspaper  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  not  alone  to  itself  but  to 
its  market  to  promote  that  mar¬ 
ket.  Market  promotion  is  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest,  unselfish 
selfishness.  And  communities 
all  over  the  country  owe  more 
than  they  know  to  their  news¬ 
papers’  market  promotions. 

Take  San  Mateo,  Cal' '  for 
instance.  Here  is  a  bu  ung 
market.  In  10  years  it-  ula- 
tion  has  jumped  102%,  .etail 
sales  222%.  In  both  instances 
the  advance  is  greater  than  the 
national  average. 

Obviously,  this  is  important 
information  for  any  eager  ad¬ 
vertising  or  marketing  execu¬ 
tive  to  have.  Where  does  he 
learn  about  it?  From  an  excel¬ 
lent  market  presentation  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  San  Mateo  Times. 
This  rounds  up  the  facts  he 
needs  and  wants,  gives  them 
to  him  quickly  and  easily.  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Gerson  Miller 
has  done  a  fine  job  of  selling 
his  market  and  his  newspaper. 

Corner  Store 

Credit  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press  and  General  Promotion 
Manager  Edward  P.  Kasun  with 
a  new  twist  to  an  old  problem — 
how  to  make  an  interesting  an¬ 
nual  report  to  readers. 

Last  year,  the  Press  ran  a 
full-page  ad  as  a  “Report  to 
Readers”  on  its  various  public 
service  projects,  contests  and 
reader  services. 

This  year,  “for  a  change  of 
pace,”  Mr.  Kasun  reports,  “we 
had  one  of  our  local  columnists, 
Gilbert  Love,  go  over  our  annual 
promotion  report  and  write  a 
piece  about  it.”  The  “piece” 
makes  one  of  the  finest  annual 
report  promotions  we  have  seen. 

Mr.  Love  titles  his  column 
about  the  Press  promotion  “Our 
Comer  Store.”  The  reference 
is  to  the  fact  that  the  paper 


had  more  than  1,000  exhibits. 

“For  a  really  stupendous  sta¬ 
tistic,  however,”  Mr.Love  writes, 
“consider  the  number  of  con¬ 
test  entries  the  Press  received 
and  graded  last  year.  It  was 
over  six  million. 

“Contests  undoubtedly  would 
be  regarded  as  promotion  for 
the  newspaper,  although  they 
provide  pleasure  for  many.  The 
rest  of  our  extra  activities  have 
promotional  value  too.  But  they 
also  are  undertaken  as  a  public 
service,  just  as  individual  citi¬ 
zens  take  on  various  tasks  that 
serve  the  community.” 

Now  that’s  a  fine  definition 
of  public  service  promotion. 
And  it  helps  make  a  fine  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  Press. 

In  the  Bag 

Intriguing  headline  on  New 
York  Daily  News  trade  paper 
ad,  “Why  are  New  York  women 
who  read  the  News  so  beauti¬ 
ful?”  Ad  quotes  cosmetic  facts 
and  figures  from  the  big  News 
market  study,  “Profile  of  the 
Millions,”  seeks  inquiries  for 
the  study. 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Trib¬ 
une  and  evening  rival  Deseret 
News  caught  a  little  short  in  a 
current  and  lively  editorial 
scrap  when  the  Walker  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  ran  a  full  page 
ad  in  the  Tribune  reprinting  a 
column  by  Jack  E.  Jarrard, 
Deseret  News  business  editor. 
Tribune  that  day  carried  a 
piece  berating  the  News.  News 
decided  to  let  the  bank’s  ad 
speak  for  itself  as  promotion 
for  it — and  in  the  Tribune  yet! 

Catchy  caption  on  circulation 
gains  mailing  piece  sent  out 
by  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph.  “Since  the  boys  are 
showing  their  figures  ...” 

Catchy  idea  to  point  up 
“more  news  of  expansion”  in  a 
mailing  piece  sent  out  by  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register  -  Republic  —  a 
nylon-covered  piece  of  elastic 
that  looks  for  all  the  world  as 
though  it  had  just  been  tom 
from  somebody’s  secretary’s 
something-or-other. 
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Classified  promotion  is  largely 
directed  to  giving  the  answers 
to  that  question.  Display  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  would  benefit 
by  a  similar  technique,  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

“Boasting  about  the  paper 
does  not  interest  the  news¬ 
paper  reader,”  he  explained. 
“The  reader  wants  to  know 
what  the  paper  will  do  for 
him.” 

ROP  Use  Urged 

Such  informative  copy,  con¬ 
sistently  and  regularly  used, 
will  benefit  all  departments  of 
the  newspaper,  Mr.  McDonald 
said.  ROP  placements  were 
urged  “for  the  same  reason  that 
you  do  not  limit  sports  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  sports  section.  The 
readers  are  already  there.” 

Classified  promotion  should 
remind  readers  of  services, 
list  opportunities  lost  by  not 
reading  classified  pages,  provide 
information,  and  enlist  immedi¬ 
ate  action  by  including  the 
phone  number  of  the  classified 
department,  he  suggested. 

Double  Purpose  ^ 

“The  purpose  of  advertising 
is  not  only  to  inform  but  to  re¬ 
mind,”  Mr.  McDonald  said.  “Let 
us  not  be  guilty  of  the  only 
fault  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment — to  tell  the  story  one  time 
and  one  time  only.” 

Classified  promotion  will  pro¬ 
vide  more  results  if  written  by 
the  classified  manager,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

“Classified  is  direct  and  in¬ 
formative.  All  classified  con¬ 
tains  as  much  news  as  the  po¬ 
lice  reports,”  he  observed.  In 
its  promotion,  the  Tribune  uses 
small  space,  consistently,  year- 
round.  This  includes  two  col¬ 
umn  by  six  inch  ad  six  days  a 
week. 

Planned  months  ahead  to 
meet  seasonal  conditions,  the 
promotion  goes  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  four  weeks  in  advance 
of  publication.  Proofs  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sales  staff  in  time 
for  them  to  use  the  promotion 
in  two  weeks  of  selling  before 
the  actual  copy  appears. 
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JNION  ' 

ACIFIC 

^ILROAD 


from  Union  Pacific*OUTPOSTS 


comes  information  of  pertinent 


value  to  SITE- SEEKERS 


The  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
provides  excellent  franspor< 
latlon  In  these  eleven 
western  stales. 


Union  Pacific  representatives  are  scattered  throughout 
the  vast  western  empire  served  by  the  railroad.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  performing  their  various  traffic  duties,  they 
act  as  our  "eyes  and  ears.” 

Through  their  many  contacts  with  civic  groups,  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  business  leaders,  they  know  what  is 
going  on  locally.  We  can  ask  them  questions  such  as: 
"How’s  the  labor  situation?”.  .  .  "What  about  new 
building  projects?”.  .  .  and  so  on. 

This  "on  the  ground”  information  supplements  the 
wealth  of  factual  data  available  at  U.P.  headquarters. 
We  will  gladly  give  you  a  confidential  report  on  any 
area  shown  on  the  map  if  you  are  interested  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  western  industrial  site.  Just  ask  your  nearest 
U.P.  representative,  or  contact — 
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CIRCULATION 


Distributors  Resist 
Price-Cutting  Practices 


trols  American  News,  announced 
that  AN  would  seek  increased  106  Years  Old, 
control  of  permdical  distribu-  /j,  |,  Strong 

tion  by  a  radical  change  m  pol-  ® 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Back  of  the  squabble  between 
American  News  Co.  and  S-M 
News  Co.,  resulting  in  American 
News-owned  Union  newsstands 
not  handling  some  major  week¬ 
ly  and  monthly  magazines,  is  a 
group  of  independent  distribu¬ 
tors  who  are  watching  the  out¬ 
come  with  great  interest. 

The  independents  have  formed 
the  Council  for  Independent 
Distribution,  representing  inde¬ 
pendent  wholesalers  of  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals.  Organized  last  Fall, 
the  CID  now  includes  a  third 
of  the  country’s  approximately 
840  independent  distributors, 
serving  about  45,000  of  the 
100,000  U.  S.  news  dealers. 

Have  Newspaper  Tie 

In  many  cities,  these  inde¬ 
pendent  wholesalers  have  a  di¬ 
rect  tie-in  with  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other.  A  recent  suiwey  by  CID 
shows  that  the  average  inde¬ 
pendent  gets  about  30%  of  his 
income  through  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution.  A  number  of  whole¬ 
salers  reported  that  newspaper 
distribution  comprised  as  much 
as  80%  of  their  gross  dollar 
volume. 

The  percentage  of  business  in 
newspapers,  usually  out-of-town 
papers,  is  very  high  East  of  the 
Mississippi,  especially  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  In  the  West, 
the  independent  wholesaler  rare¬ 
ly  handles  newspapers. 

In  its  survey,  CID  learned 
that  handling  of  newspaper  dis- 

HOUSE  ORGAN 
AND  MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHERS 

Are  you  planning  on  chang¬ 
ing  to  offset-lithography? 

We  have  press  time  and  pa¬ 
per  supply  sufficient  for  a 
few  more  weekly  or  monthly 
publications,  black  and  white 
or  color,  on  two  web-fed 
Webendorfers. 

Also  ten  units  of  Goss 
Duplexes. 

Complete  latest  and  fast¬ 
est  stitching,  trimming  and 
mailing  equipment. 

MIDWEST  PRINTING  CO. 

2037  University  Ave.,  S.E. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Franklin  1-7951 


tribution  by  independent  dis¬ 
tributors  is  extremely  varied. 
Some  handle  their  local  papers 
only  outside  of  their  city  limits; 
some  handle  newspapers  both 
inside  and  outside  the  city  of 
publication;  most  are  confined 
to  newsstand  distribution,  but 
some  handle  home  delivery. 
Some  distributors  handle  only 
pre-dates,  while  many  handle 
the  papers  on  a  daily  basis. 

Resist  AN  Pressure 

Newspaper  circulators,  who 
either  directly  or  indirectly  de¬ 
pend  on  independent  wholesalers 
for  distribution  of  their  papers, 
should  be  aware  that  independ¬ 
ents  are  “up  in  arms’’  about 
American  News’  aggressiveness. 
That’s  why  CID  was  organized 
to  protect  independent  distribu¬ 
tors  from  the  pressure  of 
American  News  which  will  now 
distribute  magazines  in  one  or 
more  cities,  instead  of  demand¬ 
ing,  as  in  the  past,  a  national 
franchise. 

The  bulk  of  the  nation’s 
magazines  have  traditionally 
reached  the  newsstands  in  two 
different  ways.  The  publisher  or 
the  publisher’s  distribution  com¬ 
pany  has  either  distributed 
them  through  the  840  independ¬ 
ent  local  wholesalers,  or  the 
publishers  have  moved  their 
copies  through  the  nationwide 
American  News  Co.,  which  has 
approximately  350  branch  of¬ 
fices  servicing  local  dealers. 

A  determined  bid  to  take 
business  from  the  independents 
started  last  Summer  when 
Henry  Garfinkle,  who  now  con- 


BOOST  CIRCULATION . . . 

WITH 

(  routetubbsK 

DISPLAY  RACKS  ' 
C  HONOR  BOXES  J 


.  ' - ‘  wifm  fos 

)CHARTE^ 

f  miwtfrir  t^ny^AHD  PSICiS 
A  DIVISION  OF 

SIEEL  CITY  HANUFACIURINt  CO. 

YOHNGSTOWN,  OHIO _ 


icy,  namely,  local  AN  branches 
would  handle  distribution  of 
publications  even  when  they 
were  not  sold  nationally  by 
American  News.  The  new  policy 
puts  each  AN  branch  in  direct 
competition  with  the  local  in¬ 
dependent  wholesaler. 

Get  Legal  Counsel 

CID  has  a  number  of  reasons 
for  existing,  E&P  was  told:  (1) 
to  advance  the  cause  of  inde¬ 
pendent  distribution ;  (2)  to  fur¬ 
ther  improve  the  level  of  inde¬ 
pendent  distribution  (CID  read¬ 
ily  admits  that  a  number  of  in¬ 
dependent  wholesalers  can  stand 


Huntsville,  Xex. 

The  Huntsville  Item,  old¬ 
est  newspaper  in  Texas,  cele. 
brated  its  106th  anniversary 
recently,  but  the  day  slipped 
by  minus  the  fanfare  usually 
attending  such  celebrations. 
In  fact,  the  event  gave  Co¬ 
publisher  Mrs.  Ross  Woodall 
pause  only  for  one  small, 
philosophical  observation: 
“They  say  the  first  100  years 
are  the  hardest.  If  this  u 
true,  the  Item  is  well  on  its 
way  toward  becoming  a  po¬ 
tent  voice  of  the  people  of 
this  area.” 


sorne  improvements).  But  CID  jce^alled  “Servi-News.”  News- 
leaders  make  no  bones  about  the  ,.  ,  , 

fact  that  thair  big  goal  is  to 

a  _  ,  Ii.  been  located  at  the  more  heav- 


keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  “oppo- 


ily-travelled  intersections  and 


sition.”  CID’s  legal  counsel  is  “J'-''”*’— “ 

_  .  crossroads  in  rural  areas.  Read- 

the  well-known  Chicago  firm  of  .  ,  ..  .  u-.  *  v 

TT.  , ,  ,  T71  •  ga  ag  ers  pick  up  their  Pilot-News 

Kirkland,  Fleming,  Green,  Mar-  - _ „  i. 

..  o  p,,,.  from  these  boxes  on  an  honor 

j  a,  a„  J  system,  paying  for  each  paper 

Already  a  number  of  “border  ag  they  pick  it  up.  The  Pilot- 
incidents”  have  been  reported  News,  according  to  Ralph  Long, 
by  CID.  Chief  among  these  circulation  manager,  has  aban- 
was  the  price-cutting  situation  joned  its  same  day  delivery  to 
in  Columbia,  Mo.,  involving  the  farm  homes  by  car  because  of 
Lawlor  Distributing  Co.,  headed  high  operating  costs.  Rather 
by  Jack  Lawlor,  one  of  CID’s  than  raise  rates  to  rural  peo- 


5  Young  Heroes 


directors.  pjg^  the  Servi-News  plan  was 

Lawyers  representing  Mr.  introduced. 

Lawlor  kept  the  Anti-Trust  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of  Jus-  5  Young  Heroes 
tice  advised  on  the  matter  and  , _ , 

the  incident  was  dosed  when  'I'” 

1.  •  1  .e  oi.  T  •  perboys  have  been  selected  to 

top  officials  of  the  St.  I^uis  recognition  from  the 

News  Co.,  advised  Lawlor  they  England  Association  of 

were  terminating  their  pnce-  circulation  Managers  for  heroic 
cutting  activity  among  dealers.  performed  during  1955. 

A  comparable  situation  ^he  award^all  in  the  fom, 
brought  about  the  current  con-  engraved  trays-are 

troversy  between  American  ^eing  presented  at  special  pro- 
h^ews  and-  S-M  News  Company.  ^  circulation  depart- 

The  latter  is  a  cooperative  respective  news- 

own^  by  six  leading  magazine  members  of  the 

publishers.  Their  magazines  are  Committee  of  NEACM. 


no  longer  available  on  any  of 
the  Union  News  stands.  Earlier 


This  is  the  first  year  since 


this  year,  S-M  and  Union  News  start  of  the  program  in 
entered  into  negotiations  for  ^^52  that  five  newspaperbo)5 
increased  allowance  on  certain  bave  been  so  honored  in  one 
S-M  publications.  A  tentative 

agreement  was  reached,  but  j.j  t  #  fv 

Union  News  insisted  on  receiv-  Aid  Inarch  of  Dimes 

ing  its  copies  from  American  Carrier  salesmen  of  the  Bock- 

News.  S-M  then  entered  into  (HI  )  Morning  Star  and 

negotiations  with  the  parent  Register-Republic  turned  in 
company,  but  these  negotiations  |i6,34i.80  this  year  in  their 
broke  dovm  when  AN  demands  participation  in 

for  commission  increases  would  j^arch  of  Dimes  campaign, 
have  resulted  in  putting  Amen-  ^his  makes  a  total  of  $109,- 
can  News  on  a  better  basis  than  554  74  which  the  carriers  have 
S-M  s  wholesalers.  collected  from  their  subscribers, 

AJ  D  I  Di  according  to  Frank  J.  Nolan, 

[yew  Kural  rlan  circulation  manager. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  sub-  In  addition,  the  carriers  have 
scriber  service,  the  Plymouth  staged  a  softball  game  each 
(Ind.)  Pilot-News  has  inaugu-  Summer,  netting  another  $10,- 
rated  a  new  type  of  rural  serv-  170.61  for  the  polio  fund. 
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S-M’s  wholesalers. 

New  Rural  Plan 

In  an  effort  to  improve  sub- 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated 
Beverages  is  a  non^ofit  association  of 
manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks, 
with  members  in  every  State.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  ...to  improve  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  through  education  and 
research,  and  to  promote  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


The  National  Association  y  of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 


American  Bottlers 
of  Carbonated  Beverages 

WASHINGTON  «,  D.  C 


SOFT  DRINKS 
GO  WITH  MEALS 

A  wise  choice,  nutritionally,  say  many 
dietitians.  For  bottled  carbonated 
beverages  not  only  sharpen  lifeless  appetites, 
but  also  speed  up  the  digestive  processes 
. . .  deliciously. 

Between  meals,  too . . .  count  on 
carbonated  soft  drinks  for  an  extra  energy 
“lift”. . .  thanks  to  their  stimulating 
caloric  content. 

It’s  good  to  know  the  same  tasty  beverages 
that  brighten  up  the  faces . . .  and  meals 
of  millions . . .  are  as  cautiously  and 
scientifically  compounded  as  a  doctor’s 
prescription.  In  fact,  many  doctors 
prescribe  soft  drinks  to  increase  the  action, 
and  palatability,  of  certain  kinds  of 
medication. 

So  any  way  you  look  at  it,  bottled  carbon¬ 
ated  beverages  are  a  tonic  to  America’s 
taste  buds ...  a  good  grocery  food  item . . . 
quality  and  flavor  sealed  in. 
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Rice  to  Direct 
Radio  and  TV 
Operations 

Augusta,  Ga, 

When  Southeastern  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  assumes  ownership 
of  WRDW-Radio  and  WRDW- 
TV  this  month, 
the  person 
charged  with 
their  operation 
will  be  Pat  H. 

Rice  Jr.,  a  man 
of  many  talents. 

Mr.  ^ce,  vice- 
president  and 
executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  South¬ 
eastern  News¬ 
papers,  under¬ 
took  his  new  duties  a  few  days 
ago  after  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  au¬ 
thorized  purchase  of  the  two 
stations  and  the  Securities  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  cleared  the 
way  for  $1,000,000  financing. 

WRDW-Radio  and  WRDW- 
TV  were  operated  by  Radio 
Augusta,  Inc.  Under  the  FCC 
license  they  will  be  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Southeast- 


1 1  you  havo  infornafional  butinatt 
intarasts  aiiociatad  with  publishinQ, 
printing,  advartising  or  commarcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  thota  activitia*  in  Australia  and 
Naw  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


1 S  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30, 
ITrite  for  sample  copy. 


em  Newspapers,  which  oper¬ 
ates  the  Augusta  Chronicle  and 
Augusta  Herald. 

Announcement  of  Mr.  Rice’s 
appointment  was  made  by  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Morris,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  newspaper  cor¬ 
poration  and  publisher  of  the 
two  dailies. 

A  second  generation  Irishman 
with  the  mark  of  the  ould  sod 
still  evident  in  his  smile  and 
his  wit,  Mr.  Rice  carries  to  the 
broadcasting  field  a  knowledge 
of  business,  industry,  human 
nature — and  a  flair  for  promo¬ 
tion. 

A  Hero’s  Medal 

In  his  52  years  he  has  been 
awarded  a  Carnegie  Medal  for 
saving  a  life,  originated  and 
put  into  operation  the  first 
American  Red  Cross  Volunteer 
Blood  Transfusion  Service,  pro¬ 
moted  the  merger — for  econ¬ 
omic  reasons — of  Augusta’s  two 
daily  newspapers,  and,  before 
entering  the  newspaper  field, 
gained  a  good  grounding  in 
finance  by  working  as  a  security 
salesman,  an  investment  broker, 
insurance  agent  and  real  estate 
salesman. 

Just  prior  to  graduation  from 
Spring  Hill  College  at  Mobile 
in  1926,  he  saved  a  fellow  stu¬ 
dent  from  drowning,  an  act  for 
which  he  received  the  Carnegie 
Medal  three  years  later. 

On  Nov.  1,  1937,  he  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  for  the  Chroni¬ 
cle.  The  following  June  he  was 
named  national  advertising 
manager.  Early  in  1940,  how¬ 
ever,  he  accepted  the  position 
of  food  advertising  manager 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal — but 
when  the  Chronicle’s  advertis¬ 
ing  director  resigned  in  July 
of  that  year,  Mr.  Rice  was  se¬ 
lected  for  the  post  and  re- 
tuiTied  to  Augusta. 

Active  in  Politics 

He  headed  several  financial 
campaigns  for  various  organi¬ 
zations  and  chairmanned  a  po¬ 
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litical  movement  in  1946  which 
overthrew  a  regime  that  had 
been  in  power  locally  20  years. 
He  has  served  on  Augusta’s 
Hospital  Authority,  was  organ¬ 
izer  and  first  chairman  of  the 
city’s  industrial  “Committee  of 
100”  and  has  been  a  director  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  1945  he  was  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Chronicle 
and  in  1947  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  Southeastern  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  made  general 
manager  of  the  paper.  After  the 
merger  of  the  Chronicle  and 
Herald,  he  was  appointed  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  agent  corporation.  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corp.  He  served 
in  that  capacity  until  May, 
1955,  when  Publisher  Morris 
purchased  the  Herald,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Rice  was  made  vice- 
president  of  Augusta  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  of  which  Southeast¬ 
ern  Newspapers  became  a  sub¬ 
sidiary.  Mr.  Rice  also  was 
named  executive  director  of  the 
Chronicle  and  Herald. 

• 

Sisco  Heads  Chicago 
UP  Radio  Bureau 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Paul  C.  Sisco 
as  Chicago  Radio  Bureau  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press  was 
announced  by  Bert  Masterson, 
Central  Division  Manager. 

Mr.  Sisco,  30,  replaces  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Spicer  Jr.,  who  recent¬ 
ly  was  appointed  state  manager 
for  Iowa.  Mr.  Sisco  worked  for 
the  Cicero-Berwyn  (Ill.)  Life 
newspapers  and  the  Chicago 
City  News  Bureau  before  join¬ 
ing  the  United  Press  in  No¬ 
vember,  1951. 

• 

Part-Time  on  Radio 

Cincinnati 

Harry  Taylor,  26,  one  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post’s  newest  re- 
poi-ters,  will  devote  part  of  his 
talents  to  radio.  He  has  been 
hii-ed  part-time  by  WLW  to  dig 
up  unusual  people  and  stories 
to  be  aired  on  the  “World  Now” 
show.  He  is  the  son  of  Henry 
J.  Taylor,  NBC  political  com¬ 
mentator  and  magazine  writer. 
• 

Press  Club  Formed 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Organization  of  the  Press 
Club  of  Utica,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Hotel  Hamilton, 
was  completed  at  a  recent 
meeting.  Radio  and  TV  news 
staff  personnel  are  included  in 
the  membership.  Charles  Robie 
Booth,  Utica  Daily  Press  copy- 
desk,  is  acting  chairman  of  the 
board  of  governors. 
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Triangle  Adds  I 
Altoona  TV,  * 
Radio  Outlets 

Altoona, 

With  the  signing  of  settle¬ 
ment  papers  Feb.  20,  Triangle 
Publications,  Inc.  of  Philadel- 
phia  became  sole  owner  of 
WFBG  and  WFBG-TV.  Trans- 
fer  of  the  stations,  formerly 
operated  by  Gable  Broadcasting 
Co.,  was  authorized  Jan.  10  by  i 
the  Federal  Communications  ' 
Commission. 

Official  licensee'  of  the  Altoo- 
na  properties  is  Triangle’s 
Radio-Television  Division  which 
operates  WFIL  -  AM  -  FM  -  TV, 
Philadelphia,  and  WNBF-AM- 
TV,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and 
holds  a  50%  interest  in  WHGB, 
Harrisburg,  Pa,  Triangle,  head¬ 
ed  by  Walter  H.  AnneUberg, 
publishes  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  TV  Guide,  Seventeen, 
and  other  national  publications. 

In  commenting  on  this  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Triangle  group  of 
stations,  Mr.  Annenbetg  said: 

“It  is  our  intention  to  do  every¬ 
thing  we  can  to  seiwe  construc¬ 
tively  every  worthwhile  com¬ 
munity  interest.” 

Among  new  program  plans 
for  the  Altoona  stations  are 
“Home  and  Farm  Life”,  a 
series  to  be  produced  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Pennsylvania 
State  University  and  to  origin-  ‘ 
ate  from  the  campus  at  Uni¬ 
versity  Park,  Monday  through 
Saturday  from  12:30  to  1:00 
P.M.  ! 

Another  new  program  will 
be  “University  Chapel  Seivice” 
to  be  simulcast  on  both  WFBG 
and  WFBG-TV  from  11:00  A. 

M.  to  noon  Sundays,  also  ori¬ 
ginating  from  the  University 
campus. 

Among  other  program  plans  I 
for  WFBG-TV  is  “University 
of  the  Air”,  an  adult  education 
series,  originated  by  WFIL-TV 
and  conducted  by  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  from  more'  than  25  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States. 

There  will  also  be  an  expan-  i 
sion  of  local  news  service  with  [ 
increased  emphasis  on  coverage  j 
of  community  events. 

WFBG,  on  the  air  since  1924,  |j 
is  an  NBC  affiliate.  WFBG-TV,  j 
inaugurated  in  1953,  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  affiliate  of  CBS  and  also 
carries  programs  from  the  .ABC 
and  NBC  networks.  It  is  Al¬ 
toona’s  only  television  station. 

The  coverage  pattem  of  the 
stations  comprises  30  counties, 

26  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in 
Maryland  and  two  in  West 
Virginia. 
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COAL  FACTS  National  Coal  Association 

THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  5,  D.C. 


March,  1956 

America  possesses  an  insatiable  appetite  for  energy  to  make 
machines  perform  productive  tasks .  The  efforts  to  develop 
the  energy  supplies  to  feed  this  appetite  is  one  of  the 
greatest  continuing  news  stories  of  our  time.  You  see 
aspects  of  this  story  in  many  places:  announcements  of  plans 
for  construction  of  new  coal-fired  electric  utility  plants; 
reports  of  increased  capacity  for  steel;  items  about 
expansion  of  industry  generally.  The  Congress  reflects  the 
situation  by  considering  great  numbers  of  bills  affecting 
the  fuel  industries  and  our  energy  supplies  and  resources-- 
coal,  oil,  gas,  water,  atomic  and  solar. 

America's  energy  needs  are  being  met  in  1956,  because  of  the 
foresight  and  courage  of  free  enterprise  management  in  years 
past.  Because  of  management's  vision,  thoughtful  planning 
and  risk,  there  is  today  no  energy  deficit  in  the  United 
States.  We  stand  alone  among  the  world's  major  industrial¬ 
ized  countries  in  this  favored  position. 

How  about  next  year  and  the  years  after  that?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  national  interest,  defense  and  security 
require  tremendous  new  supplies  of  energy.  The  arrangements 
for  development  and  financing  must  be  made  now.  The  financ¬ 
ing  can  come  from  only  two  sources — from  net  earnings  of 
the  companies  involved,  and  from  the  savings  of  investors 
who  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  companies  to  earn 
profits  that  are  attractive  to  investors  . 

To  attract  the  huge  sums  necessary  for  the  coal  industry  to 
develop  to  the  capacity  required  in  the  national  security, 
the  coal  industry  must  produce  at  a  high  level  and  sell  its 
product  at  a  reasonable  profit  over  a  period  of  time  so  that 
it  can  prepare  to  respond  to  any  demands  upon  it.  The  grow¬ 
ing  demands  for  coal  and  the  financing  of  new  capacity  pose 
a  big  challenge  for  coal  companies .  The  situation  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  fair  return  on  coal  in  the  light  of 
our  expanding  economy  to  provide  the  earnings  that  will  make 
possible  development  of  new  coal  mines  and  facilities.  This 
is  the  only  way  under  our  free  enterprise  system  to  meet 
America's  growing  energy  needs. 


Material  In  Cool  Facts  may  be  quoted  or  reproduced  for  any  purpose.  If  further  informalion  is  desired,  contact  Notional  Cool  Association. 

(AdvtrtUement) 
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Brotherhood 
Citations  Given 

Thirty  winners  of  awanb 
selected  from  all  divisions  of 
the  media  of  mass 


communica¬ 
tions  “for  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  cause  of  brother¬ 
hood”  were  announced  thb 
week  by  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Winners  of  the  Brotherhood 
award  include  the  following  in 
the  newspaper  business: 

Cartoons — F.  O.  Alexander, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
for  “A  Shared  Responsibilty" 
depicting  a  graphic  plea  for 
brotherhood. 

Editorials:  St.  Louis  Register 
for  its  editorial  “For  Gentile; 
Only,”  reflecting  the  viewpoint 
of  a  Catholic  publication  op¬ 
posed  to  the  practice  of  ‘  using 
race  and  religion  as  standard; 
of  acceptability  at  vacation  re¬ 
sorts.” 

Articles:  James  N.  Rhea, 
A  bronze  plaque  bearing  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Mr.  Smith  has  always  been  likeness  of  the  late  Edward  J.  Bulletin  for  a  series  of  article* 

presented  to  the  entitled  “Jim  Crow  Goes  to 
interests  centering  around  the  Lynett  family  recently.  Money  Church.” 

Winners  of  the  National  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Recognition  are: 

.  rr-  rj,.  Articles:  James  William 

ton  Times.  The  unveiling  of  the  ^  editor, 

plaque  took  place  in  the  100th  Tennessean;  Lew 

anniversai-y  year  of  Mr.  Ly-  _  ..  .  _ _ 

nofi-’a  Barrett,  religious  news  editor, 

rpv.  •r  4.  I  1  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Daily 

The  unveiling  took  place  in  ^  .  vJ 

the  auditorium  of  The  Times  J 

Radion  Station  with  several  . , Ti  H  rhimim 

hundred  employes  being  in  at-  the  Sea«fe  Times;  and  a^ojo 

tendance.  The  presentation  r"  - “  TiZ 

x.  J  u  rri.  rx  racial  and  religious  relation- 

speech  was  made  by  Thomas  F.  ® 

Murphy,  associate  editor,  who 
.  *  recalled  that  when  Mr.  Lynett  • 

a  took  over,  the  then  27-year-old  „  *  •  ti  i 

Times  many  of  his  friends  Again  Helps 

doubted  he  could  make  the  news-  Writers  Conference 
paper  a  success.  Mr.  Murphy  ^  ^ 

added  that  “he  fooled  them  all.”  Oakland,  a 

In  1895  when  Mr.  Lynett  took  Offering  new  opportunities  to 
over  The  Times  it  was  a  losing  aspiring  amateur  authors  and 
,  venture  and  had  about  3,000  professionals  alike,  the  second 

.HicAGO  gjj.(.y|ation  daily.  annual  California  Writers  Con- 

Twain  The  plaque  is  to  be  mounted  ference  will  be  held  here  April 
i  travel  qjj  paneled  wall  of  the  main  13  and  14.  The  non-profit  pro- 
le  Mid-  entrance  to  the  Times  Building,  jcct  designed  to  foster  writing 
cently.  a  in  all  its  forms  again  will  be 

rank  J.  c  et  sponsored  by  the  Califomu 

d,  went  r  irst  Wcgro  on  otHn  Writers  Club  in  coopeiation 

vel  edi-  Boston  with  the  Oakland  Chamber  of 

r  News,  The  Herald  -  Traveler  has  Commerce  and  the  Oakland 
ing  en-  hired  its  first  Negro  reporter.  Tribune. 

vis  and  George  I).  Forsythe,  31-year-  a  total  of  1200  registranU 
old  Boston  native.  Mr.  Forsythe,  attended  last  year’s  “experi- 

■  Times,  former  free-lance  feature  ment  in  writing”.  Among  the 

Wade  Franklin,  travel  editor,  writer  for  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  early  applicants  for  registra- 

won  first  place  for  the  best  Telegram  News  and  reporter  tion  is  a  woman  who  resides  in 

travel  section.  for  a  year  on  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Juneau,  Alaska.  Principals  in 

Pearl  E.  Hafstrom,  travel  Journal  and  Guide,  was  gradu-  the  planning  group  include 

editor  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  ated  from  Boston  University  Walter  A.  Brown,  public  rein- 

Tribune,  was  cited  for  the  best  School  of  Public  Relations  in  tions  director  of  the  Oakland 

ti-avel  article.  1950.  Tribune. 


Robert  L  Smith  looks  at  a  silver  tray  presented  to  him  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  following  completion  of  54  years  of  active  service  with  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette.  He  is  seated  between  his  wife,  Leatha, 
(left)  and  Mrs.  Mary  Carroll  Chilton  Chapman,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Gazette. 


old  at  the  time.  His  starting  For  several  years  he  was 
salary  was  $3  a  week.  president  of  the  West  Virginia 

nr  4  4  ur  I  4  PubUshers  Association,  and  he 

Went  to  Work  at  10  ^  farmer  member  of  the 

One  of  a  family  of  11  chil-  board  of  directors  of  the  South- 
dren,  Mr,  Smith  was  forced  by  ein  Newspapers  Publishing  As- 
the  death  of  his  father  to  help  sociation. 
support  his  family  when  he 

was  only  10  years  old.  His  active  in  civic  affairs,  his  main  Lynett  was 
father  had  been  a  coal  com-  .  ..  - 

pany  store  manager.  Salvation  Army  and  the  YMCA.  to  pay  for  th-  ^ _ 

Robert  rose  rapidly  to  an  He  is  on  the  board  of  trustees  through  contributions  by 

executive  position  on  the  Ga-  of  Morris  Harvey  College  there, 

zette  staff.  Before  he  was  24,  .  ..  . 

he  had  been  made  circulation  Given  Inscribed  Tray 

manager,  and  in  1917,  he  was  Businessmen  saluted  Mr. 

named  advertising  manager.  A  Smith’s  meteoric  rise  in  his  pro¬ 
year  later  he  became  business  fession  during  the  dinner  in  his 
manager.  During  the  mid-1920s,  honor  and  praised  his  contribu- 
when  the  paper  was  reorgan-  tions  to  the  civic  life  of  the 
ized,  he  assumed  the  position  city. 

of  general  manager,  and  at  the  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
same  time,  became  a  stock-  monies.  Promotion  Manager 

holder  in  the  corporation  and  a  William  E.  Chilton  III  of  the 

director.  Gazette  presented  a  silver  tray. 

In  1950,  after  the  death  of  suitably  inscribed,  and  r 
W.  E,  Chilton  Jr.,  president,  of  monogrammed  gold  cuff  links 
publisher  and  managing  editor,  to  Mr.  Smith. 
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ORLON  and  DACRON  are  trademarks,  too 


As  this  rose  distinguishes  Carmen,  our  trademarks  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  unique  qualities  and  characteristics  of  our 
two  modern-living  fibers.  “Orion”  d  istinguishes  our  acrylic 
fiber;  “Dacron”,  our  polyester  fiber. 

As  we  use  and  protect  these  trademarks,  they  become 
more  meaningful  and  valuable  to  both  consumers  and  to 
the  trade. 

Because  we  know  you  share  our  belief  in  the  value  of 
trademarks,  here  is  how  to  use  ours  correctly  in  your 
editorial  matter. 

Distinguish  ‘‘Orion”  and  ‘‘Dacron” —Capitalize  and 
use  quotes  or  italics  or  otherwise  distinguish  by  color, 
lettering,  art  work,  etc. 

Describe  them — Use  the  phrase  “Or/on”  acrylic  fiber  or 
"Dacron"  polyester  fiber  at  least  once  in  any  text. 
Designate  them— In  a  footnote  or  otherwise,  as  “  ‘Orion’ 
— Du  Font’s  trademark  for  its  acrylic  fiber,”  and 


“  ‘Dacron’— Du  Font’s  trademark  for  its  polyester  fiber.” 

For  handy  folders  on  proper  use  of  the  trademarks 
“Orion”  and  “Dacron”,  or  an  entertaining  slide  film  that 
covers  trademarks  in  general  and  the  use  of  “Orion”  and 
“Dacron”,  write  Textile  Fibers  Department,  Section  T-2, 
E.  i.  du  Font  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Wilmington  98, 
Delaware. 

TEXTILE  FIBERS  DEPARTMENT 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMtSTRr 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


CAM  Parley  Generates 
Copies  for  Staff  Review 


Wellman  Retires, 
2  Are  Promoted 

Huntington,  W,  V«. 
Retirement  of  Clyde  A.  Well, 
lan  as  editor  of  the  Hunting, 
ton  Advertiser,  after  35  yean 


Many  of  the  175  classified 
managers  and  their  associates 
who  attended  the  recent  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  CAM  Association 
meeting  in  Chicago  had  plenty 
of  ideas  to  talk  over  with  their 
staffs  when  they  returned 
home.  Shortage  of  space  didn’t 
permit  a  full  report  of  the 
meeting  in  last  week’s  (E  &  P, 
Feb.  25,  page  15)  so  this  de¬ 
partment  is  picking  up  the 
loose  ends. 

Maurice  Chotiner,  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune,  told  of  some  of 
the  problems  confronting  that 
paper’s  ad  department  when  the 
Post-Tribune  added  a  Sunday 
edition  last  Oct.  1,  with  a  30- 
day  notice  to  the  staff  and  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Six-day  classified  con¬ 
tract  advertisers  had  to  be  sold 
on  using  a  seven-time  contract, 
he  said,  adding  that  the  paper’s 
classified  department  ended  the 
year  with  a  41%  increase  in 
want  ad  volume. 


In  1955,  only  the 
Boston  Globe 
gained  in  all  major 
advertising  classi¬ 
fications  and  in  all 
ABC  circulation 
zones — com¬ 
bined  Daily 
and  Sunday! 

Get  G)mplctc 
Details  From . . 


Leland  F.  Forrest,  Chicago 
Sun  -  Times,  highlighted  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  a  new  classi¬ 
fied  manager.  He  told  how  the 
S-T  swung  over  to  classified  dis¬ 
play,  and  liberalized  its  policy 
to  include  new  car  advertising 
as  well  as  used  car  ads  on  the 
classified  pages.  Included  in  the 
changeover  was  the  granting  of 
agency  commission  for  both  au¬ 
tomotive  classified  display  and 
for  real  estate  ads.  Rate  struc¬ 
tures  were  revised,  providing 
for  a  week-end  package  in 
which  an  advertiser  using  100 
lines  or  more  on  Saturday,  and 
repeating  the  same  ad  on  Sun¬ 
day,  could  earn  a  25%  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rate  each  day. 

New  Linage  Ideas 
At  the  Sunday  session,  those 
in  attendance  gathered  ideas  for 
untapped  classified  linage 
through  a  series  of  short  talks 
on  how  to  build  new  accounts. 
These  included  grocery  adver¬ 
tising  by  Tom  Gonnley,  Lima 
(Ohio)  News;  homes  near 
schools,  by  Felix  Bryan,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press;  special 
sections  during  National  Want 
Ad  Week  and  week-end  specials, 
by  George  Dodea,  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald;  farm 
auction  specials,  Charles  Sul¬ 
livan,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News 
Press  and  Gazette;  welcome 
newcomers,  by  B.  M.  Brown, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune;  and  a  52-week, 
20,000  line  campaign  to  the  To¬ 
ledo  Real  Estate'  Board,  by  Jer¬ 
ry  McLaughlin,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade. 

Ernest  Roberts,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star,  said  that  color  in 


classified  can  be  a  real  money¬ 
maker  and  a  natural  for  the 
want  ad  columns,  through  the 
use  of  "spot”  color  on  the  page. 

While  CAMs  wrestled  with 
their  own  problems,  more  than 

50  telephone  supervisors  met  to  as  editor  of  the  Hunting 

discuss  their  selling  problems  ton  Advertiser,  aftpr 
under  the  chairmanship  of 
Ethel  DeVore,  Columbus  (Ohio) 

Dispatch.  Taking  part  in  the 
program  were  Peggfy  Pulls, 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News;  Julie 
Bemachi,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 

Enquirer;  Catherine  Foy,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  Mar¬ 
garet  Gauslin,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  and  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  which  included  Cather¬ 
ine  Sharpe,  Houston  (Te'x.) 

Chronicle;  Claire  Leslie,  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Star;  and  George 
Fick,  Chicago  American. 

At  the  closing  session  of  both 
groups,  Justine  Weher,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and 
Mildred  Renstrom,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  outlined  some  of  the 
personnel  problems  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  sales  end  of  classified 
and  asked  closer  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  supervisors  and  classified 
managers. 

Richter  New  President 

Robert  Richter,  Sheybogan 


Wallman 


Reynoidt 


Clark 


in  that  post 
and  43  years  os 
the  paper,  hu 
occasioned  two 
promotions. 

George  H. 
Clark,  preri- 
ously  news  edi- 
tor,  is  now 
managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  char|c 
of  all  editorial 
and  persons^ 


operations. 

Wendell  S.  Reynolds  has  been 


CreuDCT  &  Woodwud,  Inc. 

New  York,  San  Francisco,  Loa  Angeles 

Scolaro  Meeker  It  Scott  Chicago,  Detroit 
The  Leonard  Co.  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


mmiic  IN 
BtinNDIIE 
REVOIIES  tmOND 
INESUN 


Press,  was  elected  president  of  shifted  from  managing  editor 
the  association,  succeeding  Fred  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 
Larey,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Mr.  Wellman  began  his  news- 

Pantograph,  who  was  named  to  3S  a  reporter  on 

the  board.  Harry  Binger,  Cm-  Advertiser  in  1913;  he 

cinnati  Times-Star,  was  ad-  ^ent  to  the  Cleveland  News  for 
vanced  to  the  first  vicepresi-  ^  then  returned  to 

dency  and  George  Dodea,  Port  Advertiser  in  1917  as  tel^ 
Huron  Times-Herald,  was  elec-  He  became  editor 

ted  second  vicepresident,  George  jf)20 

Westrich  Racine  (Wis.)  a  native  West  Virginian,  Mr. 
Journal  Times,  and  Joe  Klouda,  ^lark  has  been  telegraph  edi- 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Newspapers,  „f  ^he  Morgantown  Post, 
were  re-elected  secretary  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Clarb- 
treasurer  respectively.  Ralph  Exponent  and  day  city 

W.  Ahrebs,  Chicago,  was  re-  the  Washington  (D. 

ap^inted  general  mana^r.  q,)  Times-Herald,  just  prior  to 

its  sale  to  the  Wasfcinpton  Port. 

awards  for  the  best  classified  ^r.  Reynolds  joined  the  Ad- 
promotion  presentations  went  he  wu 

to  Marren  Perry,  Minneapolis  .gduated  from  West  Virginia 
Star  and  Tnbune  for  news-  university.  He  has  been  tela- 
papers  over  50^^000  circulation,  and 

and  to  James  Greenwood,  Kan¬ 
kakee  (Ill.)  Journal,  for  papers 
under  50,000,  Honorable  men¬ 
tion  to  Edward  Dorgan,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press  in  the  over 
50,000  class,  and  to  Mrs.  Hilda 
Leamy,  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Republi- 


managing  editor. 


Quits  City  Jobs 

Utica,  N.Y. 
Hahn,  veteran 


M.  Joseph 

can-Times,  in  the  under  50,000  Federal  beat  reporter  for  tha 
category.  Observer-Dispatch  and  Sunday 

William  Golding,  Lincoln  columnist,  is  giving  up  his  ex- 
(Neb.)  Star  and  Journal,  past  tra-curricular  activities  on  of- 
president  of  the  Mississippi  ficial  boards.  He  has  just  ^ 

Valley  group  and  third  vice-  sigrned  from  his  last  official 

president  of  ANCAM,  conducted  post,  that  of  membership  on 
a  "Go  West”  campaign  for  at-  the  Utica  Board  of  Water  Sup- 
tendance  at  the  national  con-  ply  which  he  has  held  since 
vention  of  classified  managers  1943.  Previously  he  was  a 

in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  next  member  of  the  Zoning  Board 
June.  of  Appeals. 
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ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil 

T" 


Fabulous  oil-made  rubber  in  todays  new  cars 


Weather-sealing  the  new  wrap-around  windshields  calls  for  a  rubber  that  can  resist  the  toughest 


elements.  That’s  Butyl  rubber,  made  from  oil  by  Esso  Research!  This  remarkable  rubber 
out-performs  natural  and  other  types  of  rubber  in  more  than  100  parts  of  today’s  new 
cars.  It’s  dramatic  proof  that  ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil. 
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AP  Names  3 
To  Executive 
Posts  Abroad 


Three  executive  appointments 
in  the  Associated  Press  Euro¬ 
pean  staff  were  made  this  week 


Masterson  Reedy 

by  G  e  n  e  r  a  1 
Manager  Frank 
J.  Starzel. 

Tom  Master- 
son,  chief  of 
bureau  at 
Stockholm,  will 
become  chief  of 
bureau  at  Bei¬ 
rut  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for 
operations  i  n  Tuckman 
the  Middle  East. 

His  successor  at  Stockholm 
is  Thomas  A.  Reedy,  Berlin 
correspondent  for  five  years. 

Robert  B.  Tuckman  of  the 
Frankfurt  staff  will  take  over 
as  Berlin  correspondent. 

At  Beirut,  Mr.  Masterson 
replaces  Robert  B.  Hewett,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  Cowles 
organization.  The  exact  date 
for  the  changeover  has  not  been 
set. 

Mr.  Masterson,  43,  a  native 
of  Gladstone,  Mich.,  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  both  the 
domestic  and  foreign  operations 
of  AP.  Following  service  in 
China  and  Southeast  Asia, 
where  he  suffered  serious  in¬ 
juries  at  the  hands  of  a  mob 
while  chief  of  bureau  at  Singa¬ 
pore,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Paris  staff  in  1952.  He  has 
been  chief  of  bureau  at  Stock¬ 
holm  since  Sept.  1,  1954. 

Mr.  Reedy,  bom  in  Reading, 
Pa.,  in  1910,  joined  AP  in  193(i 
and  worked  in  bureaus  at 
Harrisburg,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  He  transferred  to 
Germany  early  in  1946  and  has 
been  correspondent  at  Berlin 
since  Oct.  1,  1951. 

Mr.  Tuckman,  43,  is  a  native 
New  Yorker.  He  has  been  with 
AP  since  1940  except  for  a 
period  of  military  leave  from 
1942  to  1945.  After  seiwice  at 
Albany,  Syracuse  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  he  transferred  to  Tokyo 


to  help  cover  the  Korean  war. 
He  went  to  Germany  late  in 
1953. 

Randolph  in  Tokyo 

Appointment  of  John  Ran¬ 
dolph  as  chief  of  bureau  at 
Tokyo  also  was  announced  by 
Mr.  Starzel.  Mr.  Randolph 
succeeds  Robert  Eunson,  who 
is  being  transferred  to  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  assignment  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Randolph,  37,  is  a  native 
of  Detroit.  After  news  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Star  and  a  hitch  in  the  Air 
Force  during  World  War  II,  he 
joined  AP  in  1947  at  Oklahoma 
City.  He  covered  front-line  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Korean  war  and 
received  the  Silver  Star  for 
heroic  action  in  carrying  Ameri¬ 
can  wounded  to  safety. 


Thompson 


Q  and  A  Panel 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

followed  with  samples  columns 
sent  in  daily  if  it  is  a  daily 
feature. 

Self-syndication  is  a  very 
costly  and  nebulous  undertak¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  few  editors  have  the  time 
to  carefully  examine  feature 
offerings  which  they  receive  by 
mail.  Many  editors  rely  on  the 
integrity  and  judgment  of  the 
syndicate  representatives  who 
call  on  them  for  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  can  best  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  person.  Since  broad 
distribution  is  essential  for  the 
launching  of  most  features,  it 
is  very  expensive  to  cover  the 
country  widely  enough  in  a 
short  time  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  to  war¬ 
rant  the  undertaking.  To  call 
on  a  large  number  of  editors 
scattered  all  over  the  country 
obviously  is  expensive,  and  for 
an  individual  to  attempt  to 
syndicate  his  own  material  of¬ 
fering  a  single  feature  makes 
the  project  almost  prohibitive. 
The  advantage  to  a  creator  of¬ 
fering  his  own  material  is  lim¬ 
ited,  because  he  has  but  one 

feature  to  concentrate  on  and 

can  devote  more  time  and  ef¬ 

fort  to  selling  his  own  product 
whereas  most  of  the  established 
syndicates  have  many  features 
to  sell.  The  other  superficial 
advantage  is  that  he  retains 
100%  of  the  proceeds  of  his 
sales.  However,  I  believe  that 
a  promising  contributor  would 
do  well  to  enter  into  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  one  of  the 

established  syndicate  to  sell  his 
material. 


Thompson 
Enquirer’s 
Exec  Editor 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Glenn  Thompson,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  political  reporter  with  a 
soft  southern  drawl,  became 
executive  editor 
of  the  Enquirer 
0  n  March  1. 
(E  &  P,  Feb. 
25,  page  13.) 

M  r.  Thomp¬ 
son  entered 
the  newspaper 
business  with 
the  Chattanooga 
Times  and 
served  on  the 
Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Memphis 
Press  Scimitar,  before  joining 
the  Enquirer  in  1929  as  a  copy 
reader. 

After  six  years  on  the  desk 
he  turned  reporter  and  in  1946 
was  made  head  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  His  sparkling  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  political  scene  soon 
distinguished  him. 

Formerly  secretary  of  the 
National  Press  Club  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  Board  of  Governors, 
he  is  chairman  of  the  budget 
and  finance  committee  and  a 
director  of  the  National  Press 
Club  Building  Corp.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Gridiron  Club 
and  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

In  March,  1942,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  enlisted  in  the  Army  and 
successively  was  private,  cor¬ 
poral,  second  lieutenant,  first 
lieutenant  and  captain  of  In¬ 
fantry,  through  May,  1946. 

During  •  the  war  he  trained 
infantry  troops  and  after  V-E 
Day  he  transferred  from  officer 
training  school,  Fontaineblpu, 
France,  to  public  Relations  Di¬ 
vision,  Supreme  Headquarters, 
AEF,  and  latet  to  USFET, 
Frankfurt,  Germany. 

A  Princeton  g'aduate,  with 
an  A.B.  degi-ee,  honors  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  member  of  the  Princeton 
Cannon  Club,  he  is  married  to 
Margaret  Denison  Lee,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Walter  H.  I.ee, 
a  Cincinnatti  architect. 

In  his  new  assignment  Mr. 
Thompson  will  woi’k  with  Eve'  - 
ett  M.  Boyd,  who  has  been 
given  the  new  post  of  associate 
editor. 


Harris 


Raddall 


El  Muiido  in  ANPA 

El  Mundo  of  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico,  has  been  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  Amei  ican 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Mike  Harris 
Now  ‘Editor 
Emeritus’ 

San  ANTONIO,  Tex. 

M.  M.  (Mike)  Harris,  for  37 
years  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express  and  an  employe  of  the 
publishing  company  for  47 
years,  has  become  editor  emer¬ 
itus. 

An  announcement  by  Frank 
G.  Huntress  Jr.,  president  and 
general  manager,  said  that 
while  Mr.  Harris  “has  earned 
relief  from  the  routine  of  daily 
responsibilities,”  t  he  manage¬ 
ment  and  staff  “will  continue  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  advice 
and  counsel.” 

At  the  same  time,  William  J. 
Reddell,  40,  recently  named  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  was  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  editing  the 
daily  editorial  page  of  the  Ex¬ 
press.  His  promotion  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ed  Ray,  executive 
editor  of  the  Express  and  Afeic*. 

Mr.  Reddell,  native  of  Rule, 
Texas,  joined  the  Express  in 
1940.  He  served  successively  as 
reporter,  assistant  city  editor, 
assistant  telegraph  editor,  chief 
of  the  Harlingen  bureau,  city 
editor  and  columnist. 

Mr.  Harris,  Boston-bom, 
joined  the  p.aper  as  city  hall 
reporter.  He  became  head  of  the 
Austin  bureau  in  1911,  returned 
to  San  Antonio  as  editorial 
writer  in  1914,  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Express  and  News 
in  1918,  and  served  in  that  dual 
role  until  1946,  since  which  time 
he  had  seiwed  as  editor  of  the 
Express. 


Mencken  Collection 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 
will  dedicate  an  H.  L.  Mencken 
room  in  April.  It  will  contain 
most  of  his  books,  manuscripts, 
newspaper  articles,  all  his  pub¬ 
lished  works,  more  than  100 
volumes  of  personal  clippings 
and  research  materials  he  used 
in  preparation  of  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Language.” 
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Can  You  ^ame  One  Of  Today’s  Best  Buys? 


The  price  of  almost  anything  you  buy  today 
seems  high.  That  always  happens  in  an  expand¬ 
ing  economy. 

So  you  hear  people  lament  “the  good  old 
days”  when  prices  were  so  low  that  they  now 
seem  almost  improbable.  But,  of  course,  buying 
power  was  low,  too,  and  sometimes  that  is  for¬ 
gotten.  Buying  power  is  near  an  all-time  peak 
today,  so  it  is  adjusted  to  today’s  price  levels. 

And  there  still  are  “bargains”  —  yesterday’s 
price  for  today’s  buying  power. 

One  of  the  outstanding  “bargains”  is  freight 
transportation.  Transportation’s  share  of  the 
national  dollar  hasn’t  begun  to  keep  pace  with 


other  product  and  service  items.  Studies  indicate 
that  since  1939  wholesale  commodity  prices 
have  risen  25%  more  than  the  cost  of  inter-city 
freight  transportation. 

Why  is  transport  such  a  good  buy? 

Because  of  competition.  Regulated  competi¬ 
tion,  under  public  control,  has  produced  not 
only  the  finest  freight  service  but  the  lowest 
comparative  cost  on  record.  When  you  hear 
proposals  to  eliminate  controls  in  transporta¬ 
tion  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  kind  of 
competition  we  now  have  has  given  this  country 
the  greatest  competitive  transpomtion  facility 
in  the  world. 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  MC,  WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

If  You’ve  Got  It .  ,  ,  A  Truck  Brought  Itl 
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BOOKS  LN  REVIEW 


By  Prof.  Koscoe  Ellard 


That  guy’s  worth  listening  to  not  to  have  existed  in  the  20fli 
■  again.”  century — or  the  19th — hooaitf- 

7%  T  ri  ¥  r}  /  That  sort  of  editorial  writing  that  probably  not  one  Richmon| 

\/ m,  r/l  Ctf>  >3  not  only  useful.  It  increases  reader  of  the  News-Leader  in  a 

1  ±  ±JUUIV  circulation  and  holds  it.  thousand  knew  existed.  And* 

•  «  «  point,  is,  they  wouldn’t  have  be. 

By  Former  APStaffer  Our  oldWea  of  objectivity  m 

±  Lfffff'l/f  y ±±  news  broke  down.  We  once  Qf  course,  like  asking  > 

thought  that  when  a  news-  woman  to  marry  you,  you  can’t 

n  p  ,  ,,  “^tered  a  half-  jo  this  kind  of  page  six  dayi 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard  truth  or  a  plain  he,  it  was  our  ^  It  should  L  once  in^ 
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Starting  this  week, 
and  for  weeks  to  come,  the  New 
York  Central  will  publish  a  series 
of  Progress  Reports.  From  them, 
you’ll  learn  how  the  railroad  is  keep¬ 
ing  ahead  of  the  demands  for  mod¬ 
ern  transportation. 

We  think  you’ll  enjoy  a  peek  into 
the  new  world  of  railroading  .  ,  . 
you’ll  be  interested  in  learning  .  .  . 

...how  the  Central’s  Spectrometer 
analyzes  lubricating  oil  to  keep  our 
Diesels  healthy  at  less  cost,  and  to 
keep  you  on  the  go. 

. . .  how  the  Central’s  “seeing  eye,”  the 
Electron  Microscope,  looks  at  low- 
cost  fuel  oil  and  prescribes  the  med¬ 
icine  which  makes  it  useful  at 
Central’s  standards. 

. . .  how  the  new  $350,000  research  labo¬ 
ratory  which  houses  these  remark¬ 
able  devices  saves  the  railroad 
many  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 


,  how  the  Central’s  new  lightweight, 
low-cost,  low  center  of  gravity  pas¬ 
senger  trains— the  Train  X  concept 
—will  be  in  service  this  year  to  make 
your  traveling  faster  and  more  en¬ 
joyable  than  ever. 

.  how  the  Central’s  new  mechanical 
reefers  (refrigerator  cars)  will  keep 
your  perishables  fresh  en  route  — 
without  using  ice!  They’re  part  of 
the  21,800  freight  cars  costing  $169,- 
000,000  on  order  this  year. 

.  how  the  Central’s  Early  Bird  freight 
fleet  gets  goods  to  market  one  day 
sooner. 

.how  the  Central’s  new  automatic 
“traffic  cop”— Centralized  Traffic 
Control  — makes  two  tracks  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  than  four  with  never  a  traffic 
jam. 

.  how  the  Central’s  automatic  fact¬ 
finder— the  Centronic  “Spaceman”— 
will  make  the  quickest  reservations 
on  earth  for  you. 

.how  the  Central’s  new  automatic 


machines,  like  the  “shoulder  molder,” 
last  year  smoothed  3200  miles  of 
roadl^d  — five  times  faster  than  by 
automatic  hand  tools. 

. . .  how  and  why  the  Central  is  sending 
its  “brass”  to  American  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  schools  to  polish 
up  on  the  newest  methods  in  busi¬ 
ness  management. 

. . .  how  the  Central  is  reorganizing  its 
own  administrative  structure  to 
bring  the  utmost  in  service  to  its 
riders  and  shippers. 

And  more.  There  are  lots  of  exciting 
things  going  on  behind  the  scenes  at 
the  New  York  Central.  Science  is  be¬ 
ing  put  to  work  for  us  as  never  be¬ 
fore. 

It  all  makes  interesting  reading. 
You’ll  be  reading  about  it  this  week 
. . .  and  in  the  weeks  ahead  in  reports 
of  progress  which  never  ends. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad 
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$147,000  Net 
On  Income  of 
$3,255,000 


The  Journal  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ottawa,  Ltd.  reported 
net  profit  of  $147,778  for  1955 
compared  with  $134,682  for  the 
previous  year. 

Income  from  operations  was 
$3,265,172.  Operating  expense 
was  $2,986,894.  Provision  of 
$120,500  was  made  for  federal 
income  tax.  Dividends  mounted 
to  $100,000.  The  company’s  sur¬ 
plus  at  the  end  of  the  year 
stood  at  $941,711. 

Directors  of  the  company, 
which  publishes  the'  Journal,  re¬ 


ported  1955  advertising  volume 
reached  a  record  high  of  more 
than  16,000,000  lines;  more 
than  double  what  it  was  in 
1945. 

While  income  increased  more 
than  $250,000  for  the  year,  ex¬ 
penses  were  higher  by  $242,000. 
Salaries,  wages  and  employe 
benefits  amounted  to  nearly 
$1,500,000,  up  $151,969  from 
those  in  1954. 

Net  earnings  amounted  to 
$1,47  per  share,  compared  with 
$1.34  for  the  previous  year. 

A  pie  chart  showing  where 
the  1955  income  dollar  went 
gave  this  picture:  45.8%  to 
employes,  22.9%  to  newsprint 
and  ink,  18.7%  to  other  supplies 
and  services,  4.4%  to  deprecia¬ 
tion,  3.7%  to  income'  taxes,  3% 
to  dividends  and  1.5%  left  in 


Segregation 
Called  Basic 
Americanism 

Athens,  Ga. 

The  refusal  of  the  South  to 
engage  in  a  “great  mass  mix¬ 
ing  of  enormously  differing  peo¬ 
ples”  is  neither  un-American, 
un-Christian,  unscientific  nor 
unconstitutional,  the  Georgia 
Press  Institute  was  told  here 
Feb.  23. 

John  Temple  Graves,  syndi¬ 
cated  Southern  columnist  who 
spoke  as  the  guest  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle-Herald,  said 
the  editorial  trend  of  the  South 
today  is  “inward,”  rather  than 
“outward,”  and  that  it  is  draw- 
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.  •  ing  Southerners  “home.”  I 

Itiori  “What  we  come  home  to,  f 

stripped  of  the  ugliness  of  the 
RnClP  sefirrcfiration  issue,  is  an  Ameri-  ■ 
canism  more  basic  than  ttq  I 
.  which  the  ‘nation  -  minded'  I 

among  us  claim,  so  basic  it  it  I 
drawing  Americans  elsewhete  I 
Athens,  Ga.  ©uj.  side,”  he  said.  | 

>f  the  South  to  He  said  the  South’s  refnaal  | 
reat  mass  mix-  to  integrate  is  not  un-Ameri-  | 
ly  differing  peo-  can  because  America  has  tl-  | 
r  un-American,  ways  had  separation;  it  is  not  f 
inscientific  nor  un-Christian  because  nowhere  L 
,  the  Georgia  in  “Christianity’s  Book  or  logic*  I 
was  told  here  does  separation,  as  distin-  I 
guished  from  unkindness  or  in-  ' 
Graves,  syndi-  justice,  become  a  sin. 
columnist  who  To  those  who  say  this  refusal 
guest  of  the  is  unscientific,  “we  say  that  is 
’.ele-Herald,  said  prostituting  science  to  ideolo- 
nd  of  the  South  gy,”  he  continued.  “And  to 
d,”  rather  than  those  who  say  this  refusal  is 
that  it  is  draw-  unconstitutional  we  avow  that 
the  great  second  principle  of 
the  Constitution  is  rule  against 
H  sometime  tyranny  of  majority 
H  or  central  government,  sever- 
w  H  H  eignty  remaining  in  states  and 
Nt  B  I  H  individuals,  the  right  not  to  be 
R  51%,  the  right  to  be  wrong  if 
I  H  we  choose.” 

H  ‘Hungry  for  Facts’ 

As  director  of  the  Southern 
mmHH  Education  Keporting  Service, 
Don  Shoemaker  said,  he  had 
,  learned  that  the  American  peo-  I 

ludlt  *^®  “hungrry  for  facts,”  and  I 

questioned  whether  or  not  that  | 
n  f%  A  craving  is  being  satisfied. 

^  “Are  we  letting  the  maga¬ 

zines  take  over  our  (the  news¬ 
paper’s)  biggest  business,  whid 
is  informing  the  public?”  be 
asked  “Are  we  letting  ‘Life’  ' 
beat  us  with  Dulles,  ‘Harper’s’ 
with  Benson,  ‘Look’  with  Till, 
or  the  ‘Saturday  Evening  Post' 

..  Qpp  Ridgeway?” 

1.  OCC  jjg  urged  newspapers  to  con- 

.  I  centrate  on  their  time-honored 

lOn^l  function  of  reporting  news,  and 

reverse  the  trend  of  some  mod¬ 
ern  newspapers  toward  mote 
and  more  entertainment,  nun 
and  more  amusement  and  to¬ 
ward  the  syndicated  feature 
rather  than  the  expository  news 
item  to  fit  the  space. 

Hardy  Scholarship 
The  Albert  S.  Hardy  Scholar¬ 
ship  for  the  University  of 

Georgia’s  Henry  W.  Grady  ^ 
School  of  Journalism  was  pre-  > 
sented  along  with  a  portrait,  to 
,  the  Georgia  Press  Association's  | 

^  IB  Nall  of  Fame,  located  at  tbe  K 

,  Grady  School.  The  presents-  ^ 

>rnia  —  tions  were  by  Mr.  Hardy’s 

laloS ...  !  granddaughters.  Misses  Jane 

Snd  the  June  Hardy  of  Gainesvilk 

One  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  sons,  Al¬ 
bert  S.  Hardy  Jr.,  editor  ali 
INC.  publisher  of  the  Commsttt 

*'  _ News,  was  the  1956  Press  I* 

stitute  chairman. 
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BECCO’ 

AMMONIUM 

PERSULFATE 


Photoengraving  plants  can  now  obtain 
Ammonium  Persulfate  from  Becco,  largest  producer 
of  this  chemical  in  the  United  States. 

Available  from  seven  strategically  located  Becco 
offices,  Ammonium  Persulfate  is  shipped  in  100-pound 
or  250-pound  fiber  drums,  suitable  for  storage 
of  this  stable,  easily  handled  chemical. 

Call  your  nearest  Becco  office  now. 

Your  order  will  be  shipped  promptly. 


BECCO  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

Food  Maehinory  mod  ChmmlemI  Corpormtlon 
Station  B,  Buffalo  7,  Now  York 
BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  •  CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  VANCOUVER,  WASH. 


Becco  Peroxygen  Chemicals:  Hydrogen  Peroxide  •  Peracetic  Acid  *  Sodium  Perborate  •  Persulfates  and  others. 
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SYNDICATES 

Strip  Eases 
For  Young 

By  James  L.  Collings 

Arthur  J.  Lafave,  who  runs 
Lafave  Newspaper  Features, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  had  the 
feeling  lately  that  the  only  time 
a  strip  makes  news  is  when  it’s 
doing  harm. 

After  citing  several  instances, 
he  says,  “It’s  refreshing  to  read 
about  a  strip  that  is  doing 
good.”  The  strip  that  is  doing 
good,  in  his  opinion,  is  “Dr.  Guy 
Bennett,”  an  LNF  product. 

According  to  Mr.  Lafave  and 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press, 
where  the  story  appeared  this 
week,  the  Bennett  strip  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  easing  a  boy  into 
a  heart  operation. 

It  seems  that  a  doctor  in  the 
strip  was  going  to  operate  on  a 
patient  with  a  narrowing  in  the 
aorta,  the  main  heart  artery. 
The  real-life  boy  had  a  serious 


Operation 
Comie  Fan 

drew  nearly  200,000  entries,  has 
encouraged  us  to  expand  the 
contest.” 

As  in  the  Little  People’s  con¬ 
test,  he  said,  entries  will  be 
submitted  to  local  papers;  the 
papers  will  then  select  the  best 
entry  for  the  national  finals. 
Grand  prize  is  an  all-expense- 
paid,  three-day  trip  to  Holly¬ 
wood  for  two.  Deadline  is 
Apr.  7. 

Holy  Series 

S.  George  Little,  president. 
General  Features,  advises  that 
his  latest  is  a  “Holy  Week 
Series”  by  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sock- 
man,  religious  leader. 

In  six  instalments,  George 
says,  readers  will  be  helped  to 
“renew  their  faith  and  enrich 
their  lives.” 


succeeding  Walt  Kelly,  creator 
of  “Pogo.” 

Other  officers  named  were 
Mort  Walker,  vicepresident; 
Gus  Edson,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  John  Pierotti,  treasurer; 
Carl  Rose,  secretary;  and  Mel 
Casson,  membership  representa¬ 
tive. 

Mr.  Devlin  does  a  strip, 
“Raggmopp  and  the  Kids.” 

• 

Solution  Given 
Before  Puzzle 

San  ANTONIO,  Tex. 

The  San  Antonio  Express- 
News  has  mailed  to  219  persons 
checks  totaling  $611.61  as  win¬ 
ners  of  E-Z  Mon  Fun,  Puzzle 
1. 

The  Houston  Chronicle,  it 
was  explained,  mistakenly  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  Sunday  pre¬ 
ceding  the  solution  to  the  puz¬ 
zle  published  that  day  in  the 
Express-News. 

“We  were  notified  last  Tues¬ 
day  by  the  syndicate  furnish¬ 
ing  the  puzzle  that  we  could 
cancel  the  puzzle — and  the  mon¬ 
ey  to  be  awarded — before  the 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Assault  Rap 
Filed  Against 
Lens  Kicker 

By  James  L.  Collings 

Tony  Calvacca,  mild-man¬ 
nered,  50-year-old  staffer  on  the 
New  York  Post,  this  week  filed 
a  complaint  charge  against  a 
TV-radio  announcer  for  alleged 
assault. 

The  announcer,  Neil  Van 
Ells,  husband  of  Phyllis  Mc¬ 
Guire,  of  the  singing  McGuire 
sisters,  was  summoned  to  court 
to  answer  a  charge  that  he  hit 
Tony  and  smashed  his  camera 
when  the  photographer  tried  to 
make  a  picture  of  the  couple 
emerging  from  a  Manhattan 
restaurant. 

Mr.  Van  Ells  had  refused 
Tony  an  inside  shot.  When 
they  got  outside  the  club,  Tony 
again  asked  permission  for  a 
picture  and  again  was  refused. 
Tony  backed  up  a  few  feet  and 


heart  murmur.  He  was  also  a 
fan  of  “Dr.  Guy  Bennett.” 

The  Cleveland  hospital  doc¬ 
tors  examined  the  boy,  then 
used  the  strip  to  explain  the 
pi-oblem  to  him  and  his  family, 
thus  establishing  assurance'  and 
confidence  of  all  concerned,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Press. 

Science  Articles 

Science  Service  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  reports  it  is  offering  a 
lO-article  series  called  “Science 
from  Now  on,”  written  by  Wat¬ 
son  Davis,  SS  director. 

This  is  a  look-see  into  the 
future,  according  to  SS,  re¬ 
searched  and  authored  by  one 
of  its  ablest  hands. 

“Clearly  and  lucidly,”  it’s 
claimed,  “the  public  learns  what 
it  can  expect  in  a  ‘world  still 
unfinished.’  ” 

Specifically,  readers  learn 
about  power  from  the  H-bomb, 
the  making  of  artificial  food, 
conquests  of  diseases,  man’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  conquer  outer  space 
and  just  about  anything  that 
seems  a  little  uncertain  to  you 
now. 

National  BB 

NEA  Service  says  that  its 
annual  Bugs  Bunny  Easter 
coloring  contest  becomes  a  na¬ 
tional  competition  this  year  for 
the  first  time. 

In  the  words  of  George  J. 
Earl,  promotion  manager,  “the 
success  of  the  Little  People’s 
national  coloring  contest,  which 

60 


Dr.  Sockman  is  pastor  of  a 
Manhattan  church. 

Striking 

When  Joe  Wilman,  who  does 
“Sti-ikes  and  Spares”  for  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
bowled  the  tenth  perfect  game 
of  his  career  last  week  in  a 
Milwaukee  exhibition  series,  he 
quipped:  “I  owe  it  all  to  read¬ 
ing  my  own  column.”  Joe’s  a 
member  of  bowling’s  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Dog  Talks 

Another  NNS  personality. 
Will  Judy,  who  writes  “Dog 
Talks,”  has  left  for  Africa  for 
a  kennel  contest  judging  tour. 
Such  trips  are  not  new  to  the 
canine  expert  —  he’s  already 
judged  dog  shows  in  18  coun¬ 
tries. 

Crawford’s  Life 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  has  available  a 
five-pait  series  in  which  actress 
Joan  Crawfoi’d  discusses  love, 
beauty,  marriage  and  sex, 
children,  fashion,  personality. 
It’s  called  “How  to  Be  an  Ex¬ 
citing  Woman!”  May  Mann  is 
the  author. 

Devlin  Elected 

Harry  Devlin,  37-year-old 
freelance  artist  and  magazine 
political  cartoonist,  this  week 
was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society, 


made  a  picture  anyway.  At  th* 
same  moment,  Tony  claims, 
Mr.  Van  Ells  knocked  him  down 
and  kicked  his  camera.  Tony 
sufifered  facial  bruises.  His 
camera  was  wrecked. 

Jack-on-the-S  pot 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  of  E4P’s 
advertising  staflF  was  down  at 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  when  the 
teenage  hotrod  fans  rioted.  He 
ran  into  Jack  McCollum,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Star-Sentinel. 

Don  reports: 

“Mr.  McCollum,  here  to  cover 
the  stock-car  races,  was  on  his 
way  to  visit  a  friend  when  he 
came  on  the  scene  of  the  riot 
He  put  his  head  out  his  car 
window,  got  a  whiff  of  the  tear 
gas  and  forgot  all  about  the 
friend. 

“Jack  then  proceeded  to  start 
shooting  what  turned  out  to  b» 
a  total  of  about  300  pictures. 

“The  twist  came  about  this 
way;  Jack  was  taking  his  shots 
from  the  vantage  point  of  Ok 
flat  roofs  of  buildings.  The 
mob,  seeing  Jack’s  flashes, 
started  pelting  him  with  beer 
cans,  debris  and  what  have 
you. 

“Fortunately,  Jack  could  duck 
behind  a  parapet,  which  hin¬ 
dered  his  work  considerably,  ri 
course.  However,  he  stayed 
with  the  riot  for  four  out  of 
its  five  hours,  despite  repetitioB 
of  the  attacks  on  himself,  and 
sent  home  the  lean  part  of  the 
bacon.” 

EDITORS  PUBLISHER  for  March  3,  iW 


deadline  if  we  chose,”  the  San 
Antonio  paper  said.  “But  we 
decided  to  pay  off  anyhow.  And 
after  checking  through  nearly 
20,000  entries,  we  found  the 
219  winners  in  different  cate¬ 
gories.” 

• 

Herald-T  ra  veler 
Profit  Up  in  ’55 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  highest  profit  since  1950 
was  reported  for  1955  by  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  Cor¬ 
poration.  Consolidated  net  was 
$758,990,  compared  with  $532,- 
452  in  1954.  This  represented 
earningrs  of  $2.01  a  share,  or 
60c  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Advertising  linage  was  10% 
better  than  in  1954  and  nearly 
6%  above  the  previous  record 
year,  1950,  Treasurer  Roger  P. 
Talmadge  reported.  Wages  were 
up  6.5% — $571,000,  partly  due' 
to  the  greater  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

• 

Ink  Price  Increased 

An  increase  in  the  price  of 
news  ink — the  first  since  June, 
1953 — will  take  effect  April  1, 
it  has  been  announced  by  J.  S. 
Hart,  vicepresident,  of  the  Ink 
Division,  J.  M.  Huber  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  increase  will  be  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  for  news 
ink  delivered  in  bulk  and  one 
cent  per  pound  for  that  sold 
in  drums.  There  have  been  cor¬ 
responding  rate  increases  for 
flat  bed  news  inks  and  color. 
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City-by-City  January  Linage 

('ompiled  for  E  &  P  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 


AKRON.  OHIO 

1956  1955 


Beacon  Journal^e  1.913,868  1,666,448 
{Beacon  Journal-S  841,005  853,867 


Grand  ToUl 

2,754,373 

2,519,816 

{Includes  PARADE,  61,235 

lines. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker- 

News-e 

1,024,782 

1,088,749 

Times  Union-m 

743.092 

654,201 

•Times  Union-S 

469,481 

460,478 

Grand  ToUl 

2,237,306 

2,148,428 

Non:  TIMES- 

UNION-S 

1966—469,431 

lines  includes  41,590 

lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1955 — 460,478 

lines  includes  16,076 

lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

48,136  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journal-m 

1,033,310 

962,504 

(Joumal-S  . 

876,029 

878,967 

Tribune-e  . 

1,052,011 

962,581 

Grand  ToUl 

2,460,850 

2,299,002 

{Includes  PARADE,  51,235 

lines. 

ANDERSON,  IND. 

Bulletin-e  . 

887,810 

762,143 

Herald-m  . 

676.028 

661,266 

Herald-S 

208.787 

208,820 

Grand  ToUl 

1.616,625 

1,627,218 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m 

.  1,260.609 

1,120,489 

Journal-e 

1,884,226 

1,652,868 

Journal  &  Const.- 

S  854,714 

848,451 

Grand  ToUl  3,989,449  8,616,258 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 

1956  1955 

Tribune-m  .  2,646,742  2,192,687 

Tribune-S  1,561,607  1,523,621 

tDaily  News^e  1,670,498  1,597,428 

American.e  .  958,479  798,996 

•American-S  885,047  831,038 

Sur<-Titnes.d  1,108,702  962,577 

iSun-Times-S  .  427,092  415,807 


Grand  ToUl  8,708,162  7,821.654 

Note:  1956 — 2,646,742  includes  678,- 
484  lines  of  part-run  advertisinK. 

1,561,607  includes  886,082  lines  of 
part-run  advertisinK. 

885.047  includes  159,496  lines  of 
part-run  advertisinK- 
1955—2,192,687  includes  503,887  lines 
of  part-run  advertisinK. 

1,528,621  includes  860,807  lines  of 
part-run  advertisinK. 

881,038  includes  190,741  lines  of 
paii>run  advertisinK. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
48,186  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  51,819  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  51,285  lines. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  1,708,813  1,860,222 

•tEnquirer-S  1,162,765  1,242,416 

Poeb.e  .  1,288.865  1,092,288 

Times-Star-e  .  1,127,092  1,026,447 


Grand  Total  5.232,026  4.721,378 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
48,186  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  56,969  lines. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
Plain  Dealer-m  2,077,976  1.609.428 

•tPlain  Dealei^S  1,721,406  1,779,788 

News-e  .  911,949  909,987 

Press-e  .  2.821,411  1,989,699 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m  .  583,468  687,026 

Press-S  .  160,781  127,692 


Grand  Total  744,199  714,718 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•American-S  .  616,160  604,860 

News-Post-e  .  1,211,580  1.088,684 

Sun-m  .  1,181,015  1.042,066 

Sun-e  .  1,864,477  1,619,127 

tSun-S  .  1,289.>69  1,262,269 


Grand  ToUl  6,162,601  6,611,885 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
48,186  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  66,969  lines. 
BAYONNE.  N.  J. 


Times-e  .  899,664  892,014 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  974,811  941,466 

Press-S  .  228,678  209,888 

Sun-m  .  816,281  267,711 


Grand  ToUl  .  . 

BOSTON, 

American-e 

Record-m  . 

•Advertiser-S  .  . 

Globe-e  . 

Globe-m  . 

Globe-S  . 

Herald-m 

tHerald-S  . 

Traveler-e  . 

Post-m 

|Po8t-S 


1,514,670  1,418,499 
MASS. 

661.794  602,738 

699,878  681.488 

840,090  850,740 

1,450,216  1,144,861 
1,166,086  874,046 

1.102,067  1,167.787 
1.19H.218  978.6;<6 

1.074,667  1,177,604 
1,686,618  1.466.880 
702,537  696,411 

355,079  421,264 


Grand  ToUl  10,327,129  9,434,289 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
48,136  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  56,969  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  51,235  lines. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  1.001,241  779,684 

•Courier  Express-S  873,839  908,507 

News-e  .  2,044,976  1,884,152 


Grand  ToUl  8.920,066  8.522,243 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
48,186  lines. 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  ...  1,073,188  950,526 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  1,046,418  962,198 

Observer-m  .  1,294,880  1,265,146 

tObserver-S  .  660,700  609,712 


Grand  ToUl  2,901,448  2,817,056 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  66,969  lines. 


Grand  ToUl  7.032.740  6,288,892 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

48,186  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  66,969  lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dlspatch-e  .  1,599,291  1,815,619 

Dispatch-S  .  968,306  962.014 

Citizen-e  .  683,960  657,971 

iCitizen-S  .  364,458  814,068 

Ohio  SUte  Joumal-m  698.498  678,818 

SUr-W  .  63,007  68,129 


Grand  ToUl  4,362,620  8,786,009 

{Includes  PARADE,  61,235  lines. 


DALLAS.  TEXAS 


News-m  . 

tNews-S 
Times  Herald-e 
•Times  Herald-S 


1,814,092  1,678,476 
822,487  866,070 

2,022,272  1.866,867 
846,786  826,612 


Grand  ToUl  6,506,687  5,224.425 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
48,136  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  56,969  lines. 


DAYTON.  OHIO 

Joumai-m  .  1,461,561  1,269,618 

News-e  1,784.472  1,544,233 

News-S  .  620,149  638,014 


Grand  ToUl  8.866,182  3,446,865 


DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-m  1,878.601  1,206,482 
{Rocky  Mtn. 

News-S  291,361  332,642 

Post<  1,848.819  1,607,059 

Post-S  .  746,647  769.918 


Grand  ToUl  4,254.928  3.905.996 

{Includes  PARADE,  51,235  lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

ReKister-m  .  616,818  526,532 

Tribune-e  766,881  706,789 

tReKister-S  560,543  624,925 


Grand  ToUl  .  1,984,242  1,768,196 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  66,969  lines. 

DETROIT.  BQCH. 

Free  Press-m  .  747,617  1.028,767 

{Free  Press-S  _  226,506  456,084 

News-e  .  1,826,977  1,806,014 

tNews-S  .  688,462  1,185,589 

Times-e  650,726  969,898 

•Times-S  236,012  476,807 


Grand  Total  _  8,776,198  6,861,694 

Note:_  Detroit  newspapers  resumed 
publication  after  strike  on  these  dates: 

Free-Press  January  17 ;  News  and 
Times  January  16. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
22,407  lines. 


tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  24,802  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  26,558  lines. 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

1956  1955 

Herald-e  681,830  634,083 

News-Tribune-m  509.190  418,062 

News-Tribune-S  466.101  466,576 


I.NUIANArUl-lS.  IND. 


1956 


IIU 

News-e  1,617,810  1,464  7m 

SUr-m  1.442,891  I  utiJ! 

tSUr-S  953,075  87*^ 

Times-e  938,766  86*171 

{Times-S  .  372,485  *56^ 


Grand  ToUl 


1,657,121  1,607,720 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
Advertiser-m  320,767 

Star-Gazette-e  725,776 

TeleKram-S  194,708 


Grand  ToUl  5,826,017  4.90tJr 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  66.969  IIm 
{Includes  PARADE,  51,235  lines. 


Grand  ToUl 


1,241,246 


EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  1,117,728 

{Times-S  439,452 


Herald-Post-e 


943,591 

495.628 


JACKSON.  MISS. 
Clarion  LedKer-m  612.089 
{Clarion  LedKer  ft 

News-S  .  316,834 

Daily  News-e  .  467,806 

SUte  Times-e  (Noite)  446,501 
SUte  Times-S  (Note)  291,629 


MlMl 


279, m 
6*4.8li 


1.225,964  1,061,988 


Grand  ToUl  2,783,189  2,491,102 

{Includes  PARADE,  61.235  lines. 

ERIE.  PA. 

704,635  665,766 

867,007  409,580 

1,117,038  1,010.740 
873,288  298,206 


Grand  ToUl  ....  2,188,859  1,616,||| 
Note:  SUte  Times  first  edition  FA. 
ruary  28,  1965. 

{Includes  PARADE,  61,235  lines. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Dispatch-e 

{Dispatch-S 

Times-e 

Times-S 


Times-Union-m  . 
tTimes  Union-S 


1,465,970  1,209,477 
596,310  607,167 


Grand  ToUl  2,062.280  1,817,047 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  56,969  linen. 


Grand  ToUl  2.561,863  2,879,292 

{Includes  PARADE,  61,235  lines. 


FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 

Commonwealth 

Reporter-e  601,970 


JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e  961,018  929,121 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 
Joumal-Gazette-m  978,810  872,469 

(Joumal-Gazette-S  506,168  606.360 

News-Sentinel-e  ...  1,484,808  1,886,241 


Notb:  Jersey  Journal-e 
T.  Y.  961,018  lines  includes  ISl.N! 
lines  of  part-run  advertisinK. 

L.  Y.  929,722  lines  includes  127,NI 
lines  of  part-run  advertisinK. 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Grand  ToUl  2,969,781  2,718.060 

{Includes  PARADE,  61,285  lines. 


SUr-e  .  1,414,281  l,264Jtt 

SUr-S  .  984.54  1  972.IW 

Times-m  .  .  1,542,892  l,S41,7li 


FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 
SUr-TeleKram-m  .  .  768,781  681,668 

SUr-TeleKram-e  ...  1.459.206  1,849,768 
{SUr-TeleKram-S  .  .  690,769  710,706 

Press-e  .  650,454  684,020 

Press-S  .  210,617  . 


Grand  ToUl 


3.891,714  3,679417 


KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  519,837 

•Joumal-S  . 

News-Sen  tinel-e 
{News-Sentinel-S 


821,850 

743,586 

891,689 


474424 

8214M 

677.4U 

874421 


Grand  ToUl  8,669,777  8,426,161 

{Includes  PARADE,  51,285  lines. 


FRESNO.  CAUF. 

Bee-e  .  1,198.788  1,020,612 

Bee-S  .  445,269  484,264 


Grand  ToUl  1,976,412  1,848,114 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
48,186  lines. 

{Includes  PARADE.  51,235  lines. 


Grand  ToUl  _  1,644,042  1,604,876 

GARY  IND. 

1,189,695  1.216,209 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
Tribune  (See  Note)  766,806 


Post-Tribnne-e 

Post-Tribune-S 


282,249 


Non;  Tribune  (e)  and  Eagle  (a) 
are  sold  only  in  combination.  Linsir 
of  one  edition.  Tribune  (e)  only  k 
shown. 


Grand  ToUl  ....  1,471,944  1,216,209 
GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Poet-SUr  (See  NoU)  527,821  628,893 

Non:  Post-SUr-m  sold  in  combin¬ 
ation  with  Times-e.  LinaKe  of  one 
edition,  Post-SUr-m,  only  is  Kiven. 

GKAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .; .  1,965,818  1,776,839 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times-e  .  962,102  . 

Times-S  387,646  . 


UTTLE  BOCK.  ARK. 
Arkansas  Gazette-m  876,192  810,IM 

{Arkansas  Gazette-S  869,982  889,949 


Grand  ToUl 


1,849,647 


HARIUSBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  1,230.917  1,107,468 

{Pat:iot-News-S  .  .  821,849  848.778 


Grand  Total  .  1,652,266  1,466,241 

Non:  News  (e)  carries  same 
amount  of  advertisinK  as  Patriot  (m). 
{Includes  PARADE,  61,236  lines. 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  790,270  600,680 

{Courant-S  698,483  677,461 

Times-e  .  1.692,466  1,669,198 


Grand  ToUl  1,246,124  1.179.119 

{Includes  PARADE.  61,286  lines. 


LONG  BEACH.  CAUF. 
Independent-m  ....  1.627.952  1,229J4I 
{Independent/ 

Press-TeleKram-S  725.060  788,499 

Press-TeleKram-e  . .  1.886,871  1489,889 


Grand  ToUl 


Grand  ToUl  .  8,176,219  2,887,284 

{Includes  PARADE,  61,285  lines. 


Grand  ToUl  4.089,588  8.884,489 

Non:  INDEPENDENT 
1,627,952  lines  includes  165,702  IlMi 
Pai^Run  advertisinK. 

(Last  Year)  1,229,841  lines  inclndn 

114.947  lines  Part-Bun  advertising. 
PRESS-TELEGRAM 

1.686,571  lines  includes  165,702  lin» 
Part-Run  advertising. 

(Last  Year)  1,889,860  lines  include* 

114.947  lines  Part-Run  advertising. 
{Includes  PARADE.  61,236  lines. 


LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 
Newsday-Suflolk-e  .  1.819.151  1.260.^ 
Newsday-Nassau-e  .  1,787,646  1,618.488 


8,306,697  2,874,818 


HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  2.202,869  1,876,982 

•Chronicle-S  .  1,086,688  1,007.441 

Post-m  .  1,648,210  1.442,824 

tPost-S  .  920.606  977.819 

Press-e  .  822,278  807,808 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAUF. 

Examiner-m  .  1,923,680  1, 

•Examiner-S  .  1,088,026  1, 

Times-m  .  8,215,749  V 

tTimes-S  .  2,090,802  1, 

Herald-Express-e  1,161,002  1, 

Mirror /Daily 
News-e  .  1,293,943  1,181.7*8 


1,874.1*1 

1,00*,TM 

!,621.4*1 

1,864.4*1 

1,098.841 


Grand  ToUl  6,680,501  6,111,824 

Non:  2.202.869  lines  includes  87,658 
lines  of  Part-Run  advertisinK- 

(Last  Year)  1,876,982  lines  includes 
78,292  lines  of  Part-Run  advertising. 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
48,186  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  56,969  lines. 


Grand  ToUl  10,768,201  9.S14,1H 
TIMES  (S)  Non:  2,090,802  Um> 
includes  233,862  lines  Part-Run  advt^ 
tising. 

(Last  Year)  1,864,463  lines  inchidei 
180,854  lines  Part-Run  advertising. 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLT. 
56,784  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,961  lines 
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LOUISVILB.  ky. 

1*S« 


Courier  Joum«l-m 
Courier  Joumal-S 
Time»-e 


LB.  KY.  -  UM  -  UU  UHLAH 

Its*  195t  lUm-e  .  929.50S  7S6.04S 

1  914  422  1,069.666  *It*“*8  .  JlS'Si?  Okluhoman-m 

’7e7'728  804.796  St«te»-e  .  1.067,669  949.609  Oklahoman-S 

1.860’.807  1.181.498  k  n,i  so7 


flrund  Total  8,492.467  8,089,969 

LOWELL.  MASS. 
a..n-.  609.926 

174.684 . 

Grand  Total  684,609 

LYNN.  BIASS. 

Item-e 

Telegram  Newe-e 

Telegram  New»-S  142,836  ■ 

Grand  Total  1,062,487 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 


Grand  Total  6,908.662  6,014.697 

*Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
48,186  lines. 

tineludes  THIS  WEEK.  66,969  lines. 

NEW  YORK.  (QUEENS),  N.  T. 

Long  Island  Press-s  1.279,209  . 

{Long  Island  Press-S  606,840  . 


Grand  ToUl  2,264.399  2,119,606 

Nora:  971,868  Unas  includes  66,190 
Unas  of  part-run  advertising. 

Last  Year  864,342  lines  includes 
70,919  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 


UHLAHOltA  CITY.  OKLA.  I»66  1966 

1966  1966  Grand  Total  8472,690  9,177,919 

878  479  776  669  tineludes  THIS  WE3.K,  66,969  linsa. 

414,061  488,604  ROANOKE.  VA. 

^*^’*^*  Times-m  .  716.829  648.891 

9  Oft.  SQS  9  119  ftAft  ITImse-S  .  910,980  927.086 

2,264,393  2,113,606  ^ _ ij  7S«  si7  kck  ioa 


World-News-e 


796,917  666,190 


Grand  ToUl  1,786,649  . 

{Includes  PARADE,  61,236  lines. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  2.266,947  1,786.008 

Times-S  .  2,406,693  2,263,060 


OBIAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald  cSclfn 

(see  noU)  .  1,119,909  942.198  tlS^rat  * 

World-Herald-S  687,664  728,196 


Grand  Total  . .  1,769,620  1,641,106 

{Includes  PARADE,  61496  lines. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  A 


Cummercial 

Appeal-m 

tCommercial 

Appeal-S 

Presa-ScimiUr-e 


TENN.  Herald-Tribune-m  1,061,491 

tHerald-Tribune-S  793,923 
1-600.806  1.499,270  ....  787.168 


M  m'm  Jn'.:::”  ....  1.348.966  1.381.004 

**”'**^  Joumal-American-e  1,006,969  828,768 

««•*■>  US'S 

BEK,  66,969  lines,  .  110,306  120,600 

,  CONN.  World-Tei.  A  Sun-e  1,167,624  893,090 

Eagle-e  (Note)  641,008 

666,819  614,209  Eagle-S  (Note)  .  208,666 


1,809,666  1,186,976  {Star-News-S 


Grand  ToUl  _  1,807.673  1,670,339 

Nora:  World-Herald  aold  in  combi¬ 
nation  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of 
only  one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 
Star-News-e  917448  806,661 


Chroniele-S 

Tlmes-Union-e 


1,828.626  1,174,080 


796,884  698.886 

1,447,639  1.434418 


9.606,448  9,907,199 


tineludes  THIS  WEEK.  66,969  Unas. 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


017  91*  onR  ftRl  .  1.763.616  1,648,280 

Union-m  .  668,816  484,900 


tineludes  THIS  WEEK,  66,969  lines. 
MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(See  Note)  .  666,819  614,209 


Non:  Record  (m)  and  Journal  (e) 
are  sold  only  in  combination. 

Linage  of  one  edition.  Record  (m) 
only  is  shown. 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  8,090,068  2,768,139 

•Herald-S  .  1,384,781  1.424,703 

News-e  .  1,618,383  1,284,689 


419,121  412.922 


Grand  Total  18,962,476  13,301,244  Uoumal  Star-S 

•<  .  I  Grand  Total  1.600.446  1.477.667  Nora :ULOBE-UEMOt;KAT-m 

163.6M  of  part-run"7dvel^s“ng.  N^:  Jour^-e  and  Sur-m  “Id  •“  ii„^”  o7*i!^ron  adrarUsUg*" 

Last  Year  630.472  lines  includes  combination.  Linage  of  only  one  edi-  ‘‘".^.J^L^^EMCAN  WEEKLY 
114,986  lines  of  part^nin  advertUing.  t.on.  Journal^,  laj^own  1*6  lirSL  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

liirror-S  {Includes  PARADE,  61,286  lines.  48.1M  ^  _ 


Grand  ToUl  1,336,864  1,218.679 

{Includes  PARADE,  61,236  lines. 
PAWTUCKET.  R.  L 

Times-e  .  779,691  786,611 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  (See  NoU)  1.136,647  968.102 

{Journal  Star-S  .  .  468.799  608,466 


ies  Grand  Total  2,668,481  2,866,098 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

786,611  Globe-Democrat-m  .  1,080,860  799,681 


*tGloba-Oemoerat-S 

Poat-Dispateh-e  _ 

968,102  {Post-Diapateh-S 
608,466  „  .  „  . 

_  Grand  ToUl 


663,641  666.808 
1,748,066  1,630,846 
1,171,184  1,096,466 

4,668.661  4,189,700 


Nora  :GLOBE-DEMOGRAT-m 
1966—1,080,860  lines  includes  69,994 


Mirror-S 

This  Year  327,666  lines  includes 


tNews-s  s 

Grand  ToUl  6,618.880  6,978,878  part-run  advertUing.  iT^^Ver-m 

195^.^!o68"*linm  includes  46,134  gglggo  X**'"  V**Da^run”adveI^a1ng  News^"^  ^ 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
e  2,047,689  1,732,911 

in-S  488,330  416,696 


•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLI 
48,136  lines. 

tineludes  THIS  WEEK,  66,969  line 
{Includes  PARADE,  49,647  lines. 


1,622,266  1,409,846  Pionesr  Press-m 
1,463,469  1,482,782  *Pionser  Press-S 
466,494  434,002  Diapatch-e  . 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

-ress-m  .  1,067,810  929,609 

Press-S  .  860,769  847,861 

I  .  1,966,886  1,171,789 


HERALD-S 

1966—1,424,703  lines  includes  189,035 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1966—1,384,781  lines  includes  176,868 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 


643,715  lines  of  part-run  advertising.  urand  lot 

News-S 

This  Year  1,343,955  lines  includes  48,136  lines. 
968,609  lines  of  part-run  advertUing.  tineludes 

Lgst  Year  1,331,004  lines  includes  PIK 


Grand  Total  6,977,148  6.476,196 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 


Grand  ToUl  8,286.464  2,949,263 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEHCLY. 
48,136  lines. 


•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  i.ooi.ws  lines  ineiuoe- 

ifti^ft  lin„.  947,175  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

SB.isB  lines.  i™™-i  tiazcite  loes  Noiei  i.iou.oou  i.sii 

tiacludes  THIS  WEEK.  66,969  lines.  Thir  V^r  1,(106^69  lines  includes  tRepublic-S  703,990  610 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS.  “®^^t  '  Y«r  "'82r7?3™Hn«  "Inchld?;  Grand  Total  2,087 

Sentinel-m  1,147,876  871,426  Note:  Gazette  is  sold  in  combina 

•Sentinel-S  ..  838,683  360.809  ‘  yournaUAmerican-S  Morning  and  Evening ;  linage  of 

Joumal-e  2,713,166  2,277,210  .pi,:.  Year  407  017  lines  includes  ^ition  only.  Evening,  is  shown, 

tjoumal-s  1,410,766  1,888.764  48,072  lines  of  part-run  advertising.  tineludes  THIS  WE^iK.  68,961  li 

Grand  Total  6.610.480  4,888.209  62  lin“^/®»^^run"^dvJrtiur  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  World.Tel  *  advertising.  pogt.Gaiette-m  1,083,308  816 

48*186  lines.  This  Year  1  167  624  lincQ  inrIudM  Pre»s>-e  1.519*296  1*284 

tineludes  THIS  WEEK.  56,969  lines.  ,  ^  "irt^run  advertUin”  tPre^S  910,597  848 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.  L**t  Year  893,090  lines  includes  836,102  776 

Trlhnne-m  1 ->7.  ofts  1  1  Kft  noo  lines  of  part-run  advertUing.  ‘Sun-Telegraph-S  470,926  616 

StaL  .  }’o55’]§l  Mm  o5«  ..  Now:  BrooUyn  _ Eagle  ceased  pub-  _ _ ^  TTi; 


tineludes  THIS  WEEUC,  66.969  lines.  gj 

PHOENIX.  ARIZONA  Independi 

Gazette  (See  Note)  1,760,650  1,477,799  Times-m 
tRepublic-S  703,990  610,092  {Times-S 


•Sentinel-S 

Joumal-c 

tJuumal-S 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 
Indapendent-e  ...  867,362  789,374 

Times-m  1,727,626  1,699,908 

{Times-S  746,798  714,020 


Grand  Total  6,610.480  4,883,209 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
48,186  lines. 

tineludes  THIS  WEEK,  56,969  lines. 


Grand  Total  2,464,640  2,087,891 

Nora:  Gazette  U  sold  in  combination 
Morning  and  Evening ;  linage  of  one 


tineludes  THIS  WEIEK,  68.961  lines 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
Post-Gazette-m  1,083,308  816,991 


Grand  Total  3,341,776  3,103.802 

iincludes  PARADE,  61,235  lines. 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 


Express-m 

tEixpreas-S 

News-e 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,278,764  1,160,729 

SUr-e  .  1.982.124  1.608.916 


1,083,308  816,993  Light-e 

1,619,296  1,284.761  eUght-S 

910,697  848,189 

836,102  776.664  Grand 

470.926  618,444  •Inclw 


1,390,919  1,226,122 
676,263  719,064 

1,641,644  1,348,262 
1,486,808  1,230.241 
682,642  669,146 


Star.e  1  0«9  191  1  ans  aift  .  ceaseu  puu- 

tTrii^ine.<s .  1  1Z9  1  MS  ftVB  Hcation,  effective  January  29,  1956. 

iriDune-S  .  1,068,142  1,028,679  aincludes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

Grand  Tnlnl  A  Sno  ASA  s  SSQ  SOJ  linw. 


Grand  ToUl  4,309.030  8,778424 

tineludes  THIS  WEEK,  66,969  lines. 

MODESTO,  CAUF. 
lUe-e  760,468  707,266 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 
JSUr.*  2,061.118  1.899.142 

Gazette-m  1.263,498  1,169,477 

U  Presse-e  1.938.976  1,887,629 

U  Patrie-e  117,117  121,791 

La  Patrie-S  169,365  190.376 


lication,  effective  January  29,  1956. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  •Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
48,136  lines.  48,186  lines, 

tineludes  THIS  WEEK,  80,121  lines.  tineludes  THIS  WEEK,  66.969  lines. 
(^Includes  SPLIT-RUN,  182.488  lines  PORTLAND  ORE. 

in  (M)  and  139,062  lines  in  (S)  _  .’osr  s«r  ,  nan  s,o 

Oregonian-m  .  1,336,326  1,239,848 

FAi  Tiz  M  V  •Oregonian-S  698,396  740,104 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  Journal-e  .  1,087,718  1,011,100 

Gazette-e  .  1,168,369  992.648  tJournal-S  .  334,206  864,342 


NORFOLK.  VA 
Ledger-Dispatch  A 


Portsmouth  Star-e  1,798,123  1,090,026 


Grand  ToUl  3,466,639  3.844,894  Chronicle-m 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  tChronicle-9 


Grand  Total  6,776,176  6.176,824 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
48.186  lines. 

tineludes  THIS  WEEX,  66,969  lines 
SAN  DIEGO.  CAUF. 

Union-m  .  1,877,824  1,182,364 

{Union-S  .  749,196  708,466 

Tribune-e  .  1,822,688  1,674,646 

Grand  Total  _  8,949.608  3,460,874 

{Includes  PARADE  61,236  lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAUF. 
C^roniele-m  .  982,286  848,882 


Grand  ToUl  6,636,069  6,268,814 
.Includes  Weekend  Magazine.  46,492 
lines. 


MUNCIE,  IND. 


- Virginian-Pilot-m  .  1,507,120  1,606,246  Tinciuuea  in 

6,636,069  6,268,814  t  Virginian-Pilot  A  POUGH 

Magazine.  46,492  Portsmouth  SUr-S  808,668  702,937  New  Yorker-e 

- New  Yorker-S 

iMH  Grand  ToUl  .  4,113,801  3.399,207 

’  cAAine  Nora:  L  E  D  G  E  R  -  DISPATCH  A  Grand  ToUl 

662  484  PORTSMOUTH  STAR  -e  p„0^ 

STo  liS  1966—1,798,128  lines  includes  669,- 


tineludes  THIS  WEXK,  68,961  lines.  •Ehuminer-S 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y.  Call-Bu 

'orker-e  ....  729,893  671,039  News-e 

rorker-S  220,401  192.027 


Call-Bulletin-e 


622,447  621,260 

1,667,515  1,358,481 
930,161  869,684 

664,999  664,349 

787,287  782,858 

6,344.646  4,884.944 


2^  62r Tne;'  of  ,::u-;un  a,ira;;as;^ 


1966—1,090,026  lines  includes  3'9,604  Jo“rnal-m 


Grand  ToUl  960,294  863,066 

PROVIDENCE  E  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,438,838  1,609,865 


NASHVILE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  1.104,768  976.617 


Tennessean-m 

TcnnesseariwS 


1.681,901  1,608,664  iidrartlsTn^ 

.  TENN.  VIRGINIAN-PILOT-m 

1,104,768  976.617  1966—1,607,120  lines  includes  141.- 


1.090,788  967,724  097  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 


mnessean-S  621,848  588,665 

Grand  ToUl  2,717,889  2,517,006 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


1966 — 1,606,246  lines  includes  174,- 
416  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

VIRGINIAN-PILOT  A  PORTS¬ 
MOUTH  STAR-S 


Grand  ToUl  2,877,106  2,807,647 

tineludes  THIS  WEEK.  66.969  lines. 
QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  641,688  624.045 
READING,  PA. 


Journal-Coorier-m 

Regi*ter-e 

Begi»ter-S 


1966-  808,668  lines  includes  228,926  Eagl*  (See  Note)  .  1.086,m 


lines  of  part-run  advertising. 


1,276,627  1,186,863 
494,887  492,049 


Grand  ToUl  2,147,706  1,976.697 
NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

661,627  640,962 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
’ThncH-Picayune-ra  .  2,018,630  1,806,662 


1966  —702,937  lines  includes  94,463 
lines  of  part-run  advertising, 
tineludes  THIS  WEEK.  66,969  lines. 


_ Grand  ToUl  6,344.646  4,884.944 

960,294  863,066  CHRONKHEm  Nora:  932,236  lines 

,  includes  80,042  lines  part-run  adver- 

K.  1.  Using, 

Year)  848,882  lines  includes 

830,621  740.684  28,420  lines  part-run  advertising. 

607,647  666.998  CHRONICLE-S  Nora:  622,447  lines 

EEK.  66.969  lines.  (Last  Year)  621,260  lines  includes 
MASS.  21.382  lines  part-run  advertising. 

641,688  624.045  ‘Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

„  66,784  lines. 

PA.  tineludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,961  lines 

^’280,mI  26MOO  8*^  JOSE.  CAUF. 

_ Mercury-m  .  1,222,336  1,019,068 

1.266.873  1.192,298  News-e  .  1,286,868  1,068.811 


OAKLAND.  CAUF. 


Tribune-c 

(Trifaane-S 


1,619,901  1,364,389 
722,408  764,442  News  Uader-c 


tTimea-Picayune  A 
SUtes-S  . 


942.048  1,062,610 


Grand  Total  2,842.809  2.108,8 

{Includes  PARADE.  60.805  lines. 


' _ Times  Dispateh-m 

2.342.309  2.108,831  tTimes  Dispatch-S 


Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1,036,775  941,898  uam  i 

Eagle-S  .  280,098  260,400  •’ 

- Mercury-m  _ 

Grand  Total  1,266.873  1,192,298  News-e 

Nora:  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold  in  Mereury-News-S 
combination,  linage  of  one  edition. 

Eau[le-e.  only  is  shown.  Grand  Total 

RICHMOND,  VA.  SCHENI 

News  Leader-c  ...  1,364,277  1,329,298  Gazette-m 
Times  Dispateh-m  .  1,163,690  1,046,469  Union-SUr-e 
tTimes  Dispateh-S  744.723  802.161 


Grand  ToUl  8,038,281  2,678,789 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 
szette-m  923,160  920,128 

nion-SUr-e  768,149  747,601 


Grand  Total 


1.686.299  1.667.629 
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SCRANTON.  PA. 


1956 

1955 

890,412 

WASH. 

840,881 

SEATTLE, 

Post-IntelliBencer-m 

•Post- 

Intellieencer-S 
Times-e  . 

1,025,004 

563,746 

1,672,822 

626,904 

970,699 

696,646 

1,463,678 

717,865 

Grand  Total  3,787,476  3,738.777 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
66,784  lines. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

890,776 

1,006,067 

367,836 

736,047 

Times-m  . 

833,763 

367,784 

Grand  Total  ... 

2,264,679 

1,927,694 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

Tribune-S  . 

1,304,078 

479,016 

1,134,862 

607,707 

Grand  Total  .  . 

1,783,093 

1,642,569 

SPOKANE, 

.  WASH. 

Spokesman- 

803,639 

554,748 

926,778 

696,559 

tSpokesman- 

Review-S  . 

Cbronicle-e 

681,000 

865,068 

Grand  Total  2,286,166  2,132,627 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,951  lines. 

STOCKTON 

,  CAUF. 

Record-e  . 

1,217,608 

1,117,446 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  .  . 
•  jHerald 

American-S  . 

Post-Standard-m 

Post-Standard-S 

1,474,862 

639,309 

781,889 

362,664 

1,309,926 

668,929 

722,964 

316,846 

Grand  Total  3,268,614  3,017,655 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
48,136  lines. 

{Includes  PARADE,  61,235  lines. 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e 
News-Tribune-S  .  . 

1,290,637 

491,615 

984,647 

504,846 

Grand  Total  ... 

1,782,262 

1,489,492 

TAMPA, 

,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

•Tribunc-S  . 

Times^e  . 

1,604,296 

722,817 

607,150 

1,263,171 

689,161 

666,333 

Grand  Total  2,934,263  2,607.665 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
46,198  lines. 

TOLEDO 

,  OHIO 

869,391 

1,672,668 

868,041 

879,498 

1,337,637 

904,496 

Blade-e  . 

Blade-S  . 

Grand  Total 

3,310,100 

3,121,631 

TORONTO, 

CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m  . 
tTelesram-e  .  . 

Starve  . 

Star-W  . 

1,309.893 

2,080.391 

2,479,064 

66,679 

1,167,693 

1,928,261 

2,360,196 

84,942 

Grand  Total  6,926,017  6,631.092 

{Includes  WEEKEND  Magazine,  46,- 
492  lines. 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Kveninp  Times-c 
Times  Advertiser-S 
Ti*entonian-m  .  . 

1,024,333 

368,024 

713,912 

972,069 

326,317 

614,942 

Grand  Total  .  . 

2,096,269 

1,913,318 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note).  837,687  840,624 

Note:  Record-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record-e.  Linagre  of  one 
edition,  Record-m  only  is  given. 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

Tribune-e  . 

World-m  . 

World-S  . 

1,462,007 

1,441,741 

476,107 

1,366,489 

1,329,774 

600,482 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,379,865 

3,186,746 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m . 

774,114 

713.223 

UTICA, 

N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e 
Observer  Dispatch-S 

748,874 
1  272,667 

861,320 

699,241 

273,107 

835,911 

Grand  Total 

1,882,761 

1,808,259 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

195fi  195S 

News^e  .  879.231  865,773 

Post,  &  Times- 

Herald-m  .  2,024,368  1,687,159 

•SPost  &  Times- 

Hersld-S  .  946,610  909.212 

Star-e  .  2,481,261  2,399,894 

tStar-S  .  970,362  1,105,429 


Grand  Total  7,301,822  6,967,467 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
48,136  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  66,969  lines, 
fincludes  PARADE,  51,236  lines. 

WATERBURV,  CONN. 


Republican-S  . 

318,6.38 

312,162 

American-e  . 

1,002,479 

967,265 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,321,017 

1,279,427 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

MACY  GROUP.  N.  Y. 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  609,680 

403,447 

Mount  Vernon 

Arsrus-e  . 

691,893 

569,304 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e 

725,946 

617,545 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  . 

512,669 

407,697 

Peekskill  Star-e  .  .  . 

432,337 

303,463 

Port  Chester 

Item-e 

670.492 

64.3,267 

Tarrytown  News-e  . 

616,735 

388,767 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e 

743,639 

648,081 

White  Plains  Re- 

I>orter  Dispatch-e 

848.401 

743,670 

Grand  Total  . 

5,661,692 

4,625,141 

W'ICHITA,  KAN. 

Beacon-e  . 

906,087 

842,717 

•Beacon-S  . 

360,614 

406,380 

Eagle-m  . 

1.. 369,133 

1,261.882 

Eagle-e  . 

1,074,187 

1,076,697 

tEagle-S  . 

469,046 

497,205 

Grand  Total 

4.167,967 

4.074.281 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

48,136  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  66,969  lines. 

WORCF.STER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S  . 

493,268 

649,668 

Telegram-m 

863,370 

719,613 

Ga*ett«-e  . 

1,084,377 

937,699 

Grand  Total 

2.431,015 

2.206.880 

YAKIMA, 

,  WASH. 

Republic  (See  Note) 

666.125 

626,900 

Herald-S  . 

209,032 

2.32,476 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

876,167 

859,376 

Note:  REPUBUC-c  and  HERALD- 

m  sold  in  combination ;  linage  of  one 

edition  only.  Evening,  is  shown. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator 

Telegram-e  . 

.  1,383,282 

910,979 

{Vindicator 

Telegram-S  . 

705,904 

783,661 

Grand  Total 

2,089,186 

1,694.630 

{Includes  PARADE,  51,235 

lines. 

FIGURES 

SUPPLIED 

BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-News-«* 

291,074 

246,106 

American-News-S 

126,294 

139,916 

Grand  Total 

417,368 

386,022 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e  . 

803,810 

733,789 

APPLETON,  WIS. 

Post-Ci'Cscent-e 

1,172.948 

1,047.018 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Knquirer  &  News-c 

846.968 

767,764 

Enquirer  &  News-S 

298,469 

326,028 

Grand  Total  .  . . 

1,146,438 

1,083,792 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA 

News-e  . 

1,662,740 

1,337,1.32 

News-S  . 

766,137 

758,814 

Post-Herald-m  .  . 

1,161,692 

887,318 

Grand  Total 

3,590,669 

2,982,764 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  . 

636,275 

645,861 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Rei>ository-€  . 

1,467,494 

1,293,348 

Repository-S  . 

674,294 

634.942 

Grand  Total  .  2,041,788  1,928,290 


CASPER.  WYO. 


1956 

1955 

Tribune-Herald-e 

342,174 

340,690 

Star-m  . 

193,368 

191,240 

Tribune-Herald  & 

Star-S  . 

90,132 

129,206 

Grand  Total  . . 

626,674 

661,136 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gazette-e  . 

659,048 

634,621 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Times-e  . 

953,442 

861,812 

Democrat-S  . 

.  374,906 

336,230 

l)emocral-m  . . . . 

609,462 

626,988 

Grand  Total 

.  1,937,810 

1,724,030 

DAYTONA 

BEACH. FLA. 

News-e  . 

584,860 

601,120 

News-Journal-S 

177,492 

196,927 

Journal-m  . 

677,346 

484,019 

Grand  Total 

1,339,688 

1,181,066 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D 

Herald-meS  . . . . 

615,268 

469,070 

GREEN 

BAY,  WIS. 

Piess-Gazette-e 

1,020,348 

1,012,466 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Times-e  . 

430,178 

446,032 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  .  842,494  797,809 

Herald  Dispatrli-ni  838,266  804,695 

•Herald  Advcrtiser-S  332,896  342,436 


Grand  Total  .  .  2,013,646  1,944,940 
•Includes  American  Weekly  47,998 
(1956);  36.918  (1966);  Comic  Weekly 
9,144  (1966)  ;  9,144  (1965). 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Caiie  0x1  Standard- 
Times-e  .  334,264  305,116 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Ti'ibunc-Democrat.d  866,102  806,610 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND, 


WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e 

414,827 

431,207 

Tri-City  Herald-S 

116,773 

166,887 

Grand  Total 

530,600 

698,094 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Star-m  . 

763.622 

648,438 

Journal-e  . 

720,664 

627,692 

Jnurnal-Star-S  .  .  . 

291,704 

290.762 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

1,765,890 

1,566,782 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e 

796,180 

874,468 

Wis.  State 

Journal-m  . 

792,120 

883,435 

fWis.  State 

Journal-S  . 

373,478 

381,108 

Grand  .Total  . 

1.961,778 

2,139,011 

{Includes  Parade 

60,939  (1966) 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND, 

ILL. 

Argus-e  . 

773,626 

746,666 

l)ispatch-e  . 

867,402 

846,446 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

1,630,928 

1,692,002 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA 

Advertiser-m 

914,984 

809,242 

Advertiser-S  . 

328,762 

366,866 

Journal-e  . 

940,768 

827,862 

Grand  Total  . .  , 

2,184,604 

1.992,970 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e 

764,894 

737,362 

{Standard-Times-S 

303,057 

281,628 

Grand  Total 

1,067,961 

1,018.980 

{Includes  Parade  60,861 

(1966)  ; 

37,664  (1965)  lines. 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Timea-Herald-e 

691,277 

698,278 

OIL  CITY,  PA. 

Derrick-m  . 

444,966 

427,008 

Blizzard-e  . 

422,805 

387,816 

Grand  Total  . . . 

867,771 

814,823 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Scntinel-m  . 

1,260,664 

936,357 

Star-e  . 

1,276,606 

960.023 

Sentinel-Star-S 

461,906 

395,948 

Grand  Total 

2,978,076 

2,282,328 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

1956  iiy 


Herald-News-e 

954,403 

M.tn  ' 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

Journal-m  . 

732,692 

News-Journal-S 

239,666 

News-e  . 

650,452 

«44.IK  I 

Grand  Total  . 

1,622,710 

1.287,411  1 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

P 

Commercial-e 

408.856 

Commercial-S 

107,646 

mjii 

Grand  Total 

516.502 

«i,iii 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  . 

760,372 

67I.Ut 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

Journal-c  . 

436,662 

380,444 

Journal-S  . 

161,266 

H7jii 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

597,828 

M8,I14 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star-m  . 

886,192 

771J74 

Register- Republ  ic-e 

1.344,420 

1.241JH 

Star-S  . 

484,512 

488.;4| 

Grand  Total  .  . 

2.714,124 

2.502,1(4  ; 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

1 

Post-e  . 

4.39,628 

407.154  1 

Post-S  . 

177,198 

278.144 

Grand  Total 

616.826 

680.(04  1 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus- Leader-e 

674,140 

658.754 

Argus- I.eader-9 

227,178 

261.(04 

Grand  Total  . . . 

801,318 

821,718 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Tclegram-e  . 

651,362 

461J72 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  . 

844,830 

750.H( 

TEXAS 

HARTE-HANKS 

NEWSPAPERS 

ABILENE 

Reix)rter-Ncws-m 

648,200 

560,702 

Reporter-News-e 

660,618 

577.024 

Reix>rter-News-S 

302.008 

284,088 

Grand  Total  .  . 

1,610,826 

1,480,114 

BIG  SPRING 

Herald-e  . 

374,360 

328.0M 

Herald-S 

203,219 

195,444 

Grand  Total 

577,579 

524J74 

CORPUS 

CHRISTI 

Caller-m  . 

1,136,162 

1.O86J40 

Times-e  . 

1.125,6.30 

1,078.178 

Caller-Times-S 

282,408 

354,404 

Grand  Total  . 

2,543,100 

2,510,41! 

DENISON 

Herald-e  . 

317,422 

2(3.151 

Herald-S 

161,270 

123J24 

Grand  Total  .  . 

468,692 

386,(71 

MARSHALL 

News  Messenger-c 

371,588 

232,771 

News  Messenger-S 

162,246 

196,(14 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

53.3.834 

429.41! 

PARIS 

News-e  . 

316.9.32 

246,(1! 

News-S  . 

147,051 

146,731 

Grand  Total  . 

463,983 

393.254 

SAN  ANGELO 

Times-m  . 

541,620 

530.20! 

Standard-e 

549.360 

525.574 

Standard-Times-S 

281.876 

327.474 

Grand  Total 

1,372,756 

1,383,144 

SNYDER 

Daily  News-e 

143,9.34 

218,474 

Daily  News-S 

98.308 

126,404 

Grand  Total  . 

242.242 

344.874 

GREENVILLE 

Banner-e  . 

178,731 

177.614 

Banner-S  . 

89,747 

110,260 

Grand  Total 

268,478 

287,001 
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They’ll  all  be  reading  E  &  P’s 
two  big  Convention  Issues! 

Here’s  your  big  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  top  executives  in  the 
newspaper  industry  about  your  plant  equipment  or  printing  ma¬ 
chinery — your  new  feature,  comic  or  column — or  even  your 
opinion  or  point  of  view.  And  two  big  Convention  Issues  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  will  deliver  your  message  to  Convention- 
assembled  V.I.P.’s  in  editions  they’ll  be  reading  from  cover  to 
cover,  actually  looking  for  your  message! 

PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE— APRIL  21 

.  .  .  will  be  distributed  to  all  A.N.P.A.  Convention  delegates, 
furnishing  them  with  complete  program  of  events,  calendar  of 
meetings  and  social  events,  names  and  hotel  addresses  of  every¬ 
body  attending  the  Convention.  Newspaper  executives  and  other 
Convention  visitors  find  it  MUST  reading.  It's  a  "natural"  for 
your  advertising  to  this  important  audience.  Pre-Convention 
Issue  forms  close  April  6. 

CONVENTION  ISSUE— APRIL  28 

.  .  .  with  a  special  Bull-Dog  Edition  distributed  early  Thursday 
morning,  April  26 — reports  the  entire  Convention,  with  compre¬ 
hensive  coverage  of  sessions,  plenty  of  pictures,  texts  of  speeches, 
committee  reports.  It  brings  Convention  results,  sidelights  and 
highlights,  personalities  and  developments.  It's  read  thoughtfully 
and  thoroughly  by  the  entire  industry,  and  provides  you  with  a 
once-a-year  sales  opportunity.  Convention  Issue  forms  close 
April  12. 


EdiLor  {r  Publisher 

Suite  1700,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Plan  to  advertise  in  both  these  Convention  Issues,  W rite^  wire 
or  phone  your  reservations  now.  Rates:  Full  pape,  $460;  half- 
page,  $260;  quarter-page,  $145;  eighth-page,  $95;  or  your  con¬ 
tract  rates  apply. 
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ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
SERVICE 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

1956  1955 

P<wt-JournaI-e  792,518  720.714 

LEVITTOWN.  PA. 


682.526 

MONBOE,  LA. 

World-m 

696,209 

521,188 

World-S 

202.441 

228,829 

News-Star-e 

699,871 

# 

Grand  Total 

1,897,021 

745,017 

#Sold  in  combination  with  World 

(m)  in  1966. 

PASADENA,  CAUF. 

Independent-m 

964,244 

817,324 

lIndependent-S 

336,311 

296,058 

Grand  Total 

1,299,656 

1,118,382 

11956—61,297 

lines  Parade 

advertis- 

ingr. 

1966 — 87,936  lines  Parade  advertisins. 

PATEBSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m 

796,867 

782,476 

News*e 

981,097 

928,666 

Grand  Total  1,777,964  1,656,131 


SCBANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  466,226  402,677 

iScrantonian-S  326,746  822,790 


More  Capital 
Arranged  for 
State  Times 

A  refinancing  plan  that  is 
designed  to  provide  $400,000  of 
new  working  capital  for  the 
year-old  Jackaon  (Miss.)  State 
Times  has  been  proposed  to 
stockholders.  (E  &  P,  Feb.  25, 
page  57). 

The  30  original  stockholders 
in  Citizens  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  have  first  option  until 
March  15  on  a  pro  rata  share 
in  the  stock  of  a  newly  organ¬ 
ized  State  Times  Realty  (k). 
which  will  own  the  newspaper’s 
building. 


Grand  Total  782.972  726,867 

(1966 — 61,297  lines  Parade  advertis- 

intr. 

1966 — 37,936  lines  Parade  advertising. 

AUGUSTA.  GA. 

Chronicle-m 

(see  Note)  719,638  717,823 

iChronicle-S  258,308  264,947 


Grand  Total  977,941  982,270 

11966—61,297  lines  Parade  advertis¬ 

ing. 

1966—37,936  lines  Parade  advertising. 
^Notb:  Chronicle  (m)  sold  in  com- 

bination  with  Herald  (e). 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m 

(see  Note)  368,997  806,969 

Telegraph-S  136,648  189,789 


Grand  Total  490.646  446,698 

Notb;  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  Sunset  News  (e). 


CHABLESTON.  W.  VA 

Gazette-m  782,840 

Gazette-S  298,111 

Mail-e  686,486 

IMail-S  270,118 


722,678 

825,218 

610,276 

818,842 


Grand  Total  2,037,664  1,971.909 

(1966 — 61,297  lines  Parade  Advertis¬ 
ing. 

1966 — -87,936  lines  Parade  Advertising. 


State-m  . 

iState-S 

Kecord-m 


COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

782,826 
446,864 
.  696,187 


690,621 

458,091 

662,742 


Grand  Total  1,924,827  1,801,454 

(1966 — 48,226  lines  American  Weekly 
Advertising. 

HAVEBHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e  461,883  611,961 

WILKES-BABBE,  PA. 
Record-m  687,667  676,814 

Times-Leader-e  904,778  864,902 

Independent-S  461,462  896,248 


Grand  Total  1,943,907  1,827,464 


17  New  Directors 

Next  in  line  for  stock  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  realty  firm  will  be 
17  new  members  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  board.  All  promi¬ 
nent  business  men — and  major 
advertisers — they  were  elected 
at  a  meeting  last  week. 

Details  of  the  financing  pro¬ 
gram  were  given  this  week  by 
R.  E.  Dumas  Milner,  president 
of  Citizens  Publishing  Co., 
while  on  a  visit  to  New  York 
City. 

The  new  realty  company,  he 
said,  will  give  a  10-year  lease 
on  the  building  to  the  State 
Times,  which  will  continue  to 
own  its  equipment.  The  ar¬ 
rangement,  he  added,  will  give 
stock  of  the  realty  company  a 
yield  of  about  9%.  The  rev¬ 
enue  from  the  realty  stock  will 
be  ploughed  back  into  the  pub¬ 
lishing  venture. 

The  original  cost  of  the 
building  was  a  major  item  of 
capital  investment  when  the 
evening-Sunday  paper  was  es¬ 
tablished  a  year  ago  to  compete 
with  the  Jackson  Daily  News, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Clarion-Ledger. 

Mr.  Milner  said  the  publish- 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -TV-  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
James  W.  Blackburn 
Clifford  Marshall 
Washington  Bldg. 
Sterling  3-4341-2 


CHICAGO 
Bay  V.  Hamilton 
Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2755-6 


SAN  FBANCISCO 
William  T.  Stubblefield 
W.  B.  Twining 
111  Sutter  St. 
Exbrook  2-5671-2 


Correction 

The  correct  December  linage 
figures  for  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
are  as  follows: 


19SS  1954 

Gazette-m  .  1,250,254  1,094.267 

Gazette-S  .  333,736  348,407 

Mail-e  .  1,047,781  946,507 

*MaiI-S  .  345,244  322,090 


Grand  Total  ....  2,977,015  2,711,271 

*  Note:  The  figures  for  the  Sunday 
Mail  include  40,170  lines  in  Parade 
for  December,  1955,  and  26.518  lines 
for  Parade  in  December,  1954. 

The  Parade  linage  was  in¬ 
advertently  attributed  to  the 
Gazette  (E  &  P,  Feb.  18,  pag^e 
32. 


ing  company  had  an  operating 
loss  of  $330,000  for  the  first 
year  but  he  added  that  the 
break-even  point  on  monthly  in¬ 
come  and  expenditures  has  been 
approached  recently.  The  outgo 
side  of  the  picture  started  off  at 
$156,000  a  month.  It  is  now 
down  to  approximately  $110,000 
and  income  is  near  $100,000. 

“Our  aim  is  to  reach  a  level 
of  $100  000  on  both  sides  of  the 
ledger  very  soon,”  Mr.  Milner 
said. 

Only  one  of  the  original 
stockholders  has  dropped  out — 
for  personal  business  reasons, 
Mr.  Milner  reported.  The  new 
additions  to  the  board  should 
strengthen  the  new  daily’s  bid 
for  advertising,  he  added,  be¬ 
cause  they  include  major  appli¬ 
ance  dealers,  automobile  deal¬ 
ers,  a  home-builder,  a  chain 
store  and  several  important  dis¬ 
tributors. 

• 

A1  Sayman  Retires; 
Adman,  Promoter 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  retirement  of  Albert 
Sayman,  the  spark  plug  of 
many  promotional  events  for 
the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal 
over  the  last  26  years,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  29  by  Robert  C. 
Crane,  editor.  In  recent  years 
Mr.  Sayman  has  been  assistant 
advertising  director  and  manag¬ 
er  of  specialty  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion. 

A  serg^eant  of  World  War  1 
days,  Mr.  Sayman  has  been  a 
patient  at  Veterans  Hospital, 
the  Bronx,  since  mid-1954.  He 
went  with  the  Journal  here  in 
1929  after  having  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Westchester 
County. 

• 

2-Year  Pacts  at  Hoe 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  has  just  signed  new  two- 
year  contract  with  seven  labor 
unions. 


Day  of  Horror 
For  Staff  of 
Small  Paper 

By  John  J.  Quigley 

Lynn,  Maw 

What  does  the  staff  of  a 
medium-sized  daily  do  when 
confronted  with  a  major  trage- 
dy  right  in  its  own  hack  yard? 

That  question  was  answered 
vividly  for  the  staff  of  the  Lynn 
Telegram-News  Tuesday,  Feb. 
28. 

Feb.  28  started  off  like  any 
other  day,  except  for  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  blinding  bli^ 
zard  that  morning  and  some  of 
the  staff,  including  myself, 
were  a  little  late  getting  to  the 
office. 

As  I  was  looking  out  the 
third  story  window  around  8.15 
a.m.  I  saw  two  police  am¬ 
bulances  go  by.  Just  then  a 
call  came  into  the  office — “Train 
wreck  in  Swampscott!”  shouted 
the  informant  and  hung  up  be¬ 
fore  giving  any  details. 

With  Charles  “Red”  Hoffman 
Jr.  and  Paul  F.  Neal  I  drove  to 
the  Swampscott  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  While  Neal  tried  to.  find 
a  place  to  park  his  car,  Hoff¬ 
man  and  myself  got  off  and 
climbed  up  the  embankment  to 
the  railroad  tracks. 

With  the  snow  and  wind 
blowing  in  our  faces,  Hoffman 
and  I  began  running  down  the 
tracks.  Soon,  limping,  bleeding 
people  were  passing  us,  head¬ 
ing  toward  the  station.  These 
were  the  less  seriously  injured. 

As  we  neared  the  wrecked 
train  Hoffman  tripped  over 
something  in  the  snow.  It  wm 
the  body  of  a  man. 

Hoffman  waved  for  me  to 
continue  on.  As  I  reached  the 
scene  I  saw  stark  horror.  Tv® 
trains  bound  for  Boston  had 
collided.  I  made  a  quick  count 
of  the  bodies  lying  around  the 
tracks.  I  counted  13. 

I  then  ran  to  a  nearby  office 
of  an  oil  company.  The  office 
was  jammed  with  survivors  try¬ 
ing  to  inform  their  relatives  of 
their  safety.  I  phoned  the  Tele¬ 
gram-News  the  first  flash. 

In  addition  to  writing  the 
story  and  handling  calls  fro® 
other  newspapers,  Hoffman, 
Neal  and  myself  provided  tape- 
recorded  interviews  for  radio 
stations  which  called  from  u 
far  away  as  Cincinnati. 

Ironically,  the  day  of  the 
train  wreck  was  the  very  day 
it  had  been  planned  to  launch 
a  circulation  drive  in  Swamp¬ 
scott. 
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S.  F.  Unions 
Win  Raises 

San  Francisco 

Pay  boosts  for  both  this  year 
and  next  are  provided  in 
agreements  signed  by  typo¬ 
graphical  and  engraving  unions 
here  with  the  four  dailies. 

Additionally,  the  printers 
have  won  a  45-minute  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  work  week  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  29,  1957.  This  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  36  Vi  hour  week. 

Provisions  include  restrictions 
on  the  adoption  of  new  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Printers  received  an  80 
cents  a  shift  increase  retroac¬ 
tive  to  Oct.  30.  An  additional 
55  cents  per  shift  boost  will  be¬ 
come  effective  Oct.  30.  The 
contract  expires  Feb.  28,  1958. 

Photoengravers  received 
$24.02  a  shift  of  7 Vi  hours 
retroactive  to  Oct.  30.  The 
night  shift  received  $25.02.  An 
additional  60  cents  a  shift  will 
become  effective  Oct.  29.  The 
engravers’  union  may  then  use 
the  full  amount  for  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  or  divert  not  more  than 
10  cents  a  shift  to  a  welfare 
trust  fund. 


Register-Trib 
Stock  Trebled 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Stockholders  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Company  voted  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  to 
change  the  capital  structure  of 
the  corporation  from  60,000 
shares  of  $100  par  common 
stock  to  180,000  shares  of  $50 
par  common  stock. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of 
Cowles  Magazines,  Inc.,  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles,  president,  repoiled 
that  Look  magazine’s  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  for  1955  topped 
$30,(100,000. 

Luther  Hill,  president  of 
Cowles  Broadcasting  Co.,  told 
the  stockholders  of  that  com¬ 
pany  that  1955  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  year  for  both  radio  and 
television  stations.  He'  said 
many  advertisers  are  retuming 
to  ladio. 

• 

Libel  Review  Denied 

Washington 
Scott  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Tri-City  Her¬ 
ald  Pasco,  Wash.,  has  been 
denied  Supreme  Court  review 
of  a  state  court  judgment  hold¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  guilty  of 
libeling  a  school  board  mem- 
The  newspaper  claimed 
permissible  fair  comment. 


(l^bttuarg 

Frank  I.  Carruthers,  88, 
letail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Poet  for 
37  years  until  his  retirement  in 
1950,  Feb.  19. 

*  *  * 

William  Smith,  70,  former 
reporter  for  the  old  Loe  Angeles 
Herald  and  Loe  Angeles  Ex¬ 
press  and  a  member  of  the 
California  State  Athletic  Com¬ 
mission  for  22  years,  Feb.  25. 


Ludwig  Lesnicki,  69,  politi¬ 
cal  columnist  for  the  Polish 
Daily  News,  Chicago,  for  .‘iO 
years,  Feb.  24. 

*  «  * 

James  M.  Kase,  34,  former 
copy  reader  on  the  Arizona 

Daily  Star  and  Palm  Beach 

(Fla.)  Post-Times,  Feb.  23. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  MacCormack,  36, 
sales  representative'  for 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
newspaper  representatives,  and 
formerly  with  the  Brooklyn 
(N.Y.)  Eagle,  Feb.  28. 

• 

R.  A.  Fletcher  Dies; 
Retired  Ad  Executive 

Reginald  A.  Fletcher,  74, 
who  retired  several  years  ago 
as  Eastern  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispateh, 
died  Feb.  23  at  his  New  York 
home. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  national 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Munsey  newspapers  before  he 
joined  the  Post-Dispatch.  He 
had  also  been  associated  with 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer,  the  Cleveland  News  and 
the  Montreal  (P.Q.)  Star. 

His  brother,  Hal  J.  Fletcher, 
is  associate  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
pram  and  Sun.  j 

• 

Edna  F.  Blair,  71, 

Pa.  Publisher,  Dies 

Philipsburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Edna  F.  Blair,  71,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Philipsburg  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  at  her  home  Feb.  16. 
She  suffered  a  coronary  attack 
several  weeks  ago. 

Miss  Blair  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Journal  20 
years  ago,  succeeding  her 
father,  the  late  Webster  T. 
Blair,  who  founded  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1888.  Last  November 
she  turned  the  editor’s  duties 
over  to  her  nephew,  R.  B. 
Rickard,  but  continued  active 
as  publisher  until  the  day  of 
her  death. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportonitie*  in  proven  field*. 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2928  Virgin  in  St.,  Sioo:i  City,  low 

MAT  BROTHERS.  Binchamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bouaht 
and  sold  without  publicity. 
WILL  CAREFULLY  and^ieLly  sur¬ 
vey  sale  possibilities  for  your  daily 
or  weekly.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
COMPANY.  601  Ga.  Savinas  Bank 

Bldg..  Atlanta.  Georgia. _ 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service. 
P.O.  Box  8182.  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10150  Culver  Blvd..  Culver  City.  Cal. 
★★WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Stypes.  Roun¬ 
tree  A  Co..  625  Market  St..  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5.  California. 

YOU.  TOO  .  .  .  can  buy  or  sell  wise¬ 
ly!  Consult  The  DIAL  Agency.  640  W. 
■Willis,  Detroit.  Mic'h.  Phone  TE  1-0903. 

^  rXljh  "jnSwiN 

Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  Okla¬ 
homa,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Colorado.  Confidential.  Write 

1448  Sooth  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. _ 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  83  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal¬ 
ised  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

WE  NEGOTIATE-  APPRAISE 
Because  of  our  long  and  varied  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Califomia-Arixona 
newspaper  fields,  we  serve  in  nego¬ 
tiating  the  sale,  appraisal  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  many  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties,  large  and  small. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

8987  Orange  St.  Riverside,  California 
CONFIDEhmAL”ThrFORbIAT10N~ 
Daily  Newspaper  Proi>ertias 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purpose* 
Experienced  court  srltneas 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  9.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Publications  For  Sale 

IOWA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  IN 
(40,000  gross  class,  nets  owner  above 
(10,000  annually ;  (16.000  rash  down. 
Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Ks. 
COUNTY  seat  daily.  Could  do  (100.000 
a  year  but  breaking  even  now.  Price 
(66,000  with  *26.000  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES 
4968  Melrose  Ave.  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 

Box  678  _  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

COUNTY  Seat  weekly  in  prosperous 
Mid-South  area.  Nice  plant.  Exclusive 
field.  Fine  little  city.  A  profitable  op¬ 
portunity  seldom  available.  (30,000 
down,  sale  or  lease.  For  further  de¬ 
tails  please  send  references  to  owner. 

Box  987,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SHOPPER  WITH  23.600  free  circula¬ 
tion  in  prosperous  Chicago  suburban 
area ;  a  real  opportunity  for  a  com¬ 
petent  man.  Box  935,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

OUR  NEW  Bulletin  of  ideal  buys  in 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  is  now 
being  mailed.  Ask  for  your  free  copy. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  A  Associates.  Los 

Angeles  29,  Cal. _ 

FLORIDA  'WEEKLY  grossing  over 
(80,000  with  very  high  net.  No  compe¬ 
tition.  Ideal  climate.  Excellent  hunting 
and  fishing.  Will  sell  for  gross,  most 
of  it  in  cash.  Box  826,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publication  For  Sale 

FOR  LEASE — Prospering  established 
newspaper  and  job  Aop  fully  equipped 
In  every  reaped  and  offiee  machine 
dealership  for  4  counties  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Has  approximately  4.000  circula¬ 
tion  with  equipped  shop  with  Duplex 
Goss  8  page  press,  2  linotypes  and 
Ludlow  and  Elrod  machines,  grossing 
spproximately  (60,000  a  year.  Located 
in  city  of  10,000,  depending  on  oil, 
lumber,  cattle  and  industry.  Write 

Box  701,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  Two  weeklies 
grossing  (60,000,  net  (21,600.  Price 
(66,600,  half  down. 

NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY.  Grossing 
(60.000.  Folly  staffed  and  equipped, 
(65,000,  half  down. 

FLORIDA.  Daily  newspaper,  large 
gross,  adequate  net.  Price  (460,000, 
one-third  down. 

FLORIDA.  Large  weekly  grossing 
(240.000.  Price  (250,000,  one-third 
down, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  Twin  weeklies 
grossing  (61,000.  Price  (86,000  with 
(12,500  down. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

_ Publications  Wanted _ 

PUBLISHING  Corporation  desires  to 
purchase  outright  or  boy  into  a  well- 
established  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
located  in  the  southern  or  midwestem 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

CAN  make  attractive  offer  for  satis¬ 
factory  proi>erty. 

PROPOSAL  must  stand  a  complete 
and  thorough  investigation. 

BOX  904 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

National  Advertising  Space 

AMAZING  suburban  business! 

Test  it  in  Sanders  ABC  I 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Circulation  Promotion 

ANY  CIRCULATION  PROBLEMS? 

IS  YOUR  net-paid  circulation  below 
your  potentials?  Want  more  city  cir¬ 
culation?  More  RTZ  carrier  circula¬ 
tion  7  Heavier  mail-circulation  coverage 
of  trading  area?  A  more-efficient  cir¬ 
culation  operation?  Is  competition 
breezing  in?  We  can  help  you!  We 
have  the  top  professional  circulation 
organization  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Over  30  years  successful  experience. 
We  build  solid  circulation  I  Have  in¬ 
creased  paid  circulation  for  other 
newspapers  from  S0%  to  more  than 
100%.  Write  in  strictest  confidence. 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICE.  INC. 

Floyd  L.  Hockenhull,  President 
68  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  III. 
Phone  W Abash  2-6007 

Literary  Agent  Wanted 

LEADING  WESTERN  EUROPEAN 
feature  syndicate  seeks  first-class  liter¬ 
ary  agent,  good  reading  knowledge  of 
French,  regular  arrangement  for  plac¬ 
ing  its  material.  Box  806,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Syndicates  •  Features 

WASHINGTON  FARM  service:  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  columns  and  features ; 
information  for  industry.  Any  type 
farm  coverage  tailored  for  you  from 
Nation’s  Capital.  Quick.  accurate, 
reasonable.  Better  than  the  best  now 
available.  Box  900.  ^itor  A  PubliAer. 
WEEKLY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COL¬ 
UMN  by  nationally  known  magazine 
photog-s^ter.  Free  sample  on  request. 
Box  920,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Pre»$  Engineer* 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 
DISMANTLING 
MOVING 

ERECTING 

W«  offer  a  complete  "rnm  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
_  Phone  Bywater  7634 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 

ERECTING 


MOVING 

DISMANTLING 
651  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
Phone  OReKon  6-7760 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  k  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  ail  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  8-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Dlinois 


Guarantee 

Of 

Satisfactory 

Service 

•  Parts 

•  Moving 

•  Erection 

•  Repairing 


GOSS  AND  DUPLE.X  PRESSES 
Play  safe.  Consult  the  men  who  know- 


pairs,  movinK  or  purchase. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 

6601  West  3l8t  St.  Chicaco  60;  III. 
_ Phone:  Bishop  2-3300 


UPECO.  INC. 


SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 


Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 


420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 


Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insoftion 


SITUATIONS  WANTCD  (Payable  with 
order)  4  timet  0  45d  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  timet  0  SOp;  2  0  554: 
1  0  654.  Add  154  tor  Box  Service. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  0  904  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  0  2  times  0  $L00; 

1  0  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 


DEADLINE  FOR  CUSSIFIED  AD- 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  ^x- 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  It 


copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Timet 

Timu 

Timet 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

115 

110 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 

Editor  &  Publisher 


1700  Times  Tower.  N.  Y.  36,  M.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Compoting  Room 


TEILETYPESETTER  Operating  Unit 
Serial  #8672,  Standard  Perforator 
Serial  #3380,  Table  Serial  #184, 
SofTone  Hood,  Mat  Detector  and  three 
cartons  of  tape.  Cost  new  10  months 
ago  $5910.  Will  sell  in  package  or 
in  part. 

South  Bay  Publishing  Co. 

38  —  14th  St, 

Hermosa  Beach,  California 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Newsprint 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPlJM 

Press  Room 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

For  Your  Newsprint  Needs 

Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  size. 
Prompt  —  or  —  Deferred  Shipmento. 
BEHRin^S  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  NYC,  NY  MU.  6-6960 


REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino-  j 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid.  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clyboum,  Chicago  14,  HI.  ' 

INTERTYPES  FOR  SALE 

TWO  1926  models,  8SM  Tripod,  all 
electric  with  single  phase  220V  AC 
motors.  Serial  number  6793  with  3 
molds,  number  7383  with  2  molds. 
Available  immediately.  Price  $2600. 
each.  Contact  H.  M.  Peterson,  Herald, 
New  Britain,  (jonn. 

ARMOR  will  help  you 
keep  your  hands  clean. 

Large  Sample  Jar  $1.00  Postpaid 
CHAUTAUQUA  Specialties  Co. 
Greenhurst,  New  York 

MODEL  C  INTERTYPE,  8  magazines. 
A.C.  Motor,  gas  pot.  Immediately 
available.  $1,600.  DAILY  NEWS, 
Worland,  Wyoming. 

FOR  SALE— REASONABLY  PRICED 
I.atc  Model  C-1  Intertype  Machine, 
Pedestal  Base,  1  magazine.  Front 
Magazine  Change.  3  Molds,  Electric 
Pot,  Margach  Feeder.  AC  Motor.  Ideal 
for  use  with  or  without  Telctypcsetter 
Unit. 

Model  8  Linotype  Machines,  Fan 
Style,  with  or  without  Swinging  Key¬ 
board,  High  Serial  Numbers,  Gas  or 
Electric  Pot  and  Motor. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

MODEL  C  INTERTYPE  42  pica— 
Rebuilt.  Can  be  seen  operatinpr.  Will 
install.  FOSTER  Printinj?  Equipment, 
13th  &  Cherry.  Phila.  7,  Pa. 

TELETYPESETTER  Operating  Unit 
Serial  #3672,  Standard  Perforator 
Serial  #3380.  Table  Serial  #184, 
Sof’Tone  Hood.  Mat  Detector  and  three 
cartons  of  tape.  Coat  new  10  months 
ajro  $6910.  Will  sell  in  packasrc  or 
in  part. 

South  Bay  Publishintr  Co. 

38  —  14th  St. 

Hermosa  Beach,  California 

WE'RE  THE  LARGEIST  diztributor 
of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the 
World — there  must  be  a  reason — 
$76.60  to  $88.60  each,  FOB  Elkin. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  660,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 

Mail  Room 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  Feeder 

(pusher)  mechanism.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Box  812,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

Newsprint 

EiniOPEAN  and  DOMESTIC 
Newsprint 

ALL  SIZES 

BEHRENS  SALES  <X). 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y.  MU  6-6960 

NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  ONLY 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 

CANADA  PAPER  COKP. 

400  Madison  Ave.,  NYC.  PL  9-3200 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS. 
Inquiries  invited.  AL  4-8728  N.Y.C. 
Box  216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News¬ 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  immediate 


from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 
BURLINGTON 
PULP  A  PAPER  (X)RP. 

150  E.  35  St..  NYC  MU  5-8664 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 


SINGLE  WIDTH;  22^'  cutoff-  m 
60  HP,  AC  Motor  drive.  Combinatte 
H  and  H  folder. 


Can  be  inspected  In  operatioB  •> 
MATTIA  PRESS,  Bellevaie,  N.  J. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7.45M 


4-COLOR  18"  circumference  12"  vid( 
Roll  Fed  Webendorfer  OfTset  Ptvm, 
complete  with  12,000  per  hour  sheetw. 
Lithographs  4  colors  1  side,  or  2  colon 


USED  Newsprint  Rewinder  for  sale. 
May  be  seen  in  operation.  Capital  Tool 
A  Manufacturing  Company,  6000  Cal¬ 
vert  Road,  College  Park,  Maryland. 


each  side.  Press  recently  overhsoW, 
Now  doing  quality  work.  $15,000.11 


f.o.b.  Box  948,  Editor  A  Publii^. 


16  &  20-PAGE  TUBULAR 


WHY  CHASE  AROUND 
for  your  Newsprint 


windini?  up  with  partial  shipments 


ALFRED  BUNGE  CO. 

Starts  shipments  prompt ly.  300  tons. 
61  inch :  135  tons,  62  inch,  both  36 
inch  diameter. 

STANDARD  WHITE  TONNAGE 
Large,  Half,  %  and  small  rolls. 
Suitable  Diameters. 

WHAT  ARE  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  7 
BUNGE  PULP  A  PAPER  CO. 

45  W.  46  St,  NY  JU  2-4830;  2-4174 


Has  vacuum  Stereo  Equipment 
Now  available  complete 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOX  903  BOISE.  IDAHO 


TWO  UNIT  HOE 

Complete  with  ail  electrical  u4 
stereotype  equipment.  47  stereotjpi 
chases.  23  9/16"  cut-off.  David  Bl^ 
er.  South  Omaha  Sun.  802  Bramhii 
Theater  Building,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


NEWSPRINT 

Canadian,  American  and  Foreign 
ROLLS  —  SHEETS 


WILLIAM  B.  KEARNEY 

2605  Woolworth  Bldg. 
New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
worth  4-5822 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  Htandard 
32  lb.  16Vj"  16"  16;^"  17"  IS'/i" 

ZZ'/i"  24"  31"  .32"  33"  34”  rolls.  Also 
European  newsprint  any  size  rolls  for 
March,  April,  May  delivery.  Brook- 
man  Paper,  556  Westchester  Ave.,  N.Y, 
65,  Mott  Haven  6-6022.  Est.  1930. 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE 
16-page  twin  unit  press 
Complete  with  motor,  variable  tpwd 
drive,  chases  and  rollen. 
Excellent  condition. 

Now  in  operation. 
Delivery  can  be  arranged  sixty  to 
ninety  days. 

Direct  all  inquiries  to 
Burl  C.  Hagadone 
The  Coeur  d'Alene  Press 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 
Phone  MOhawk  4-2168 


FLAT  BED  PRESSES 


TWO  8-page  Gose  ComeU,  eampkti 
with  AC  drive  and  all  aceostoriss. 
Available  now. 


NEWSPRINT 


Rolls  and  Sheets 
Canadian,  American  or  European 
Immediate  or  monthly  Shipments 
Will  aell  to  Newspaper  Publiihert  only 


Colonial  Enterprises  Limited 
1117  St.  Catherine  St.  W., 
Montreal,  Canada. 

MArquette  6801 


Press  Room 


NEWSPRINT 
FROM  SCANDINAVIA 

Please  Contact 

MELROSE  PAPER  CO. 

I  55  W.  42  St.,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


HOE  COLOR  PRESS 


COMICS  A  aRCULARS 
Ziyi"  cutoff;  plates 
30"  wide  web  2  plates  wide 
GB  MOTOR  DRIVE  AC 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford 


24  PAGE  GOSS.  8  deck  straithtltM 
press,  complete  with  Wood  pony  snt^ 
caster,  16  chases,  remelting  pot,  mbbe 
rollers;  Ziyi"  cut-off.  Can  be  seen  h 
operation.  Good  print.  Buying  tirpr 
press.  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star. 


COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Lndlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  h 
operation.  Good  selection  of  list 
and  Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  ebll. 
full  and  split  Lino  or  Intertype  Mtp- 
zines.  Also  side  Auxiliary.  Midsid 
Matrix  Mart,  633  Plymouth  CosA 
Chicago  6,  III. _ 


John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17 


DUPLEX  8-PAGE  FLATBED,  model 
AB,  serial  816,  available  in  May. 
DAILY  NEWS,  Worland,  Wyoming. 


-DUPLEX- 

STANDARD  Angle  Bar  Flatbed,  Per¬ 
fect  Condition.  One  Tubular  Balloon 
Former,  delivery  about  May  first. 
Contact, 

Lloyd  T.  Cnime 

817  SO  Burlington  ave. 

Los  Angeles  67,  Cal. 


I  PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 
60.  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  75 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NZWS 
16  Arch  Unite  —  3  Prs.  FMrt. 

28  9/16"  —  AC  —  Mfd.  1929-M 
Low  Substructure  with  roil  ttendi 
6  Unite  Now  Available 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-«W* 


DUPLEX  8-page  flatbed.  Doubl#  te 
tion.  AC  drive.  All  accessoriea  Gen 
condition.  Redlands  Daily  Facts, 
lands,  California.  _ 


16-PAGE  HOE  PRESS  Unit. 
densed  type,  off  web  1515  for  22% 
cut-off. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  (X). 

Stamford.  Conn. _ 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 


Ideal  for  expanding  daily 
DECK  T  Y  P  E— 32-64-page ;  do#* 
width  23- A"  Cut  off— 2  folders  W 
with  %"  fold.  A.C.  Motor  and  nU 
automatic  controller.  Curved  SWO 
type  equipment.  Press  ia  in  exctllia 
condition.  May  be  seen  in  operzW 
MINNEAPOU3  SHOPPING  NEWS 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Telephone,  Franklin  1-7951 


EDITOR  6C  PUBLISHER  for  March  3, 
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iiurHlNERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


machinery  for  sale 

1(42  PAGE  HOE  semi-bylindrieal 
pace  folder.  Cut-off  is  22% 
inch.  Press  is  fully  equipped  with  aTl 
itereotype  machinery  to  include  chases 
and  heavy  duty  mat  roller.  All  drives 
to  suit  buyers  purpose.  We  will  install 
and  yuarantee  anywhere  in  U.S.A.  or 
box  and  deliver  to  piers  for  doreiyn 
shipment.  Press  is  available  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery. 

R.  HOE  liyht  duty  wet  mat  roller 
...  full  page  .  .  .  power 

S.  HOE  medium  duty  mat  roller 
R.  HOE  twin  screw  full  page  plate 
shaver 

Immediate  delivery  .  .  .  drives  are 

’  UPECO,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
^  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

MHO  FOR  SALE  2-color  Roll  Fed  Cottrell 
Rotary  Press  with  Folder  for  9^x12^ 
k  6^x9^  signatures.  Bargain  for 
quick  sale.  Installing  larger  equii>- 
ment.  Box  946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


24  PAGE  TUBULAR 

Gots  Dekatub*  New  1952 

Balloon  Former,  Color  Fountains,  AC 
motor  and  complete  vacoum  back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

M  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 

1260  MVLTIUTH  10  x  14,  Serial 
100829,  used  little,  fine  shape.  Jogger 
and  oscillating  roller.  Save  $200  on 
cash  deal.  $1000  on  our  dock.  Sentinel, 
Rome,  N.  Y.  Phone  386,  Hr.  Waters. 

GOSS  2  UNIT  16/32  Page  Press,  all 
stereotype,  AC  drive,  22%”  cut-off. 

HOE  16/32  Page  Press,  AC  drive,  all 
stereotype,  21  %"  cut-off. 

HOB  8/16  Page  Press,  AC  drive,  color 
cylinder,  all  stereotype. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903,  Boisie,  Idaho. 

Duplex  Tubulars  | 

Two  24  Page  Presses 

COMPLETELY  equipped  and  presently 
twinned.  Will  sell  separately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

M  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4590 

Stereotype _ 

HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

Bed  tise  30  x  46,  no  rack  above  the 
teblc.  Cylinders  9”  diameter,  6  H.P. 
Chain  Drive  Motor.  Not  a  giant  but  a 
sturdy  mat  roller  luitable  for  use  in 
the  small  daily  plant  or  for  mat 
servlee. 

See  it  on  our  floor 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

Stssmford,  Conn. 

8-COLUMN  chases,  excellent,  lots  of  4 
etch  830.00,  less  than  4  each  ^5.00 ; 

truck  chases,  fine  shaite,  each 
^5.00;  new  Duraluminum  chases; 
Uispatch  Department  equipment  and 
Pr^ures.  Crow  Associates,  176  N. 
Ridgeland.  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

_ _  Wanted  to  Buy _ 

^LAT  shaver,  curved  router,  and 
dipping  block  for  22%  ”  cut-off.  Shel- 
by  (N.  C.)  Dally  Star. 

MULTIFACE  Teletypesetter  Perfora- 
wanted  for  immediate  delivery 
With  or  without  magazines.  Give 
“““ber  and  detail  spare  parts, 
•tc.  Box  910,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available. — Northern  Machine  Worka, 
828  N.  4th  St.,  PMku  «.  Pa. 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equii>- 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N,  Y, 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Gosa  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th,  Kan- 
sas  City  6,  Mo. _ 

LATE  Model  No.  6  or  8  linotype,  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  in  good  condition  to  be  used 
with  Tele  unit.  Call  or  write  M.  G. 
Baehmaiin,  Ashland,  Ohio,  Times 
Gazette. 


UNOTYPES,  42  em  machines,  give 
serial  numlwr  and  model.  CASH 
SALES.  Manhattan  Linotype  Supply, 
Inc.,  204  Elizabeth  St.,  N.Y.C.  12, 
WAIker  6-0100. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 

WANTED — A  young  or  old  but  tough 
man  to  tackle  second  paper  situation, 
northeast,  against  tremendous  odds. 
Good  pay,  good  supimrt,  good  town. 
Box  686,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  LARGE  NEWSPAPER  wholesaler 
wants  a  young  aggressiva  man  as 
Home  Delivery  Manager.  Most  be 
familiar  with  records  and  be  a  proven 
promoter,  not  afraid  of  long  hours. 
All  replies  in  confidence.  Chart  area 
2.  Box  724,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TWO  GOOD  all  round,  overall  experi¬ 
enced  men  for  potential  'key  spot’ 
jobs.  Medium-small  paper  circulators 
preferred.  (Age  to  46).  All  contacts 
in  strict  confidence.  Address  (‘per¬ 
sonal’)  Phil  Turner,  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.  The  Florida  'Times-Union,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida. 

Clattified  Advertiting 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

We  need  a  young  experienced  man  to 
develop  untouched  classified  potential 
in  this  wealthy  market.  Carried  270, 
808  ads  in  1966  in  si>ace  of  2.871,869 
lines.  Second  man  in  a  successful 
classified  department  might  fit  the  job 
perfectly.  Excellent  salary  and  bonus 
arrangement.  Twelve  in  department 
and  every  promotion  and  production 
facility  is  provided.  Replies  will  be 
held  in  absolute  confidence.  Chas,  L. 
Nicholson,  Advertising  Director. 

YAKIMA 

HERALD-REPUBLIC 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Duplay  Advertising 

ASSISTANT  TO 
ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 
PERMANENT  position  in  department 
for  thoroughly  experienced  man,  age 
26  to  40  to  work  with  advertising 
manager  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  promotion.  Evening 
daily  in  growing  community  of  82,000. 
Mail  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  L.  W.  Staffler,  The  Register-Stai^ 
News,  Sandusky,  ()hio. 

TWO  DISPLAY  Advertising  iwsitions 
on  combination  daily.  Circulation  66,- 
000.  Permanent.  Excellent  opimrtunity 
for  men  with  at  least  2  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Above  average  salary  plus 
attractive  bonus  on  quota.  Sam  Behar, 
Retail  Advertising  Manager,  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  Columbus,  Georgia. 


HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  Advertising 


EXPERIENCED  ad  salesman  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  Northern  Ohio.  Phone  Willough¬ 
by  2-2100.  Ask  for  James  Lonergan 
or  Robert  Rossi. 

$90  WBIEK  opening  in  display  depart¬ 
ment  for  caiMkble  ad  man.  (kiod  tonus 
system  on  quota.  Write  Wallace  Hiller 
e/o  Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan,  Alabama 
and  tell  us  atout  yourself. 

HERE  IS  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  a  display  ad  salesman  with  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  and  with  proven 
ability  in  copy  writing  and  layout. 
If  you  desire  permanency,  advancement, 
very  excellent  working  conditions  and 
good  pay  you’il  want  to  investigate 
immediately.  Number  two  position  on 
staff.  Six-day  afternoon  daily,  18,600 
circulation,  20,000  population.  One 
of  leading  dailies  of  size  in  Ohio.  Give 
full  information,  experience,  reason  for 
change,  personal  data  in  first  letter. 
The  News-Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

EXCEP’nONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
two  additional  men  who  can  travel 
extensively  and  have  background  of 
actual  staff  experience  and  knowledge 
of  merchant- newspaper  relations.  You 
contact  only  publishers  and  ad 
managers,  explaining  program  to  im¬ 
prove  merchant-newspaper  and  mer¬ 
chant-consumer  relations,  successfully 
used  by  newspapers  from  Coast  to 
Oiast  for  18  years.  Program  costs 
newspaper  nothing.  Give  complete  de¬ 
tails:  Age,  experience,  background 

and  references  in  first  letter.  All  cor¬ 
respondence  strictly  confiential.  Write 
Wid  Gunning,  Community  Surveys, 
14027  Roblar  Road,  Sherman  Oaks, 
C^Homia. _ 

EXPERIENCED  successful  news|)aper 
display  salesman  who  wants  to  make 
bigger  money  and  who  has  car  and  is 
free  to  travel  can  make  a  permanent 
exclusive  territory  connection  in  es¬ 
tablished  eastern  territory,  on  the 
Ad  Builder  Space  Selling  System. 
Must  be  not  over  38  years  old  and 
anxious  to  build  a  life  time  sub¬ 
stantial  income.  Suitable  drawing  ac¬ 
count.  Give  detailed  qualifications. 
Replies  held  in  confidence. 

WRITE  to  MULTI  AD  SERVICES, 
Inc.,  100  Walnut  Street,  Peoria,  III. 

SALESMAN  or  Manager  for  3  weekly 
operation.  College  town.  Opportunity 
if  you  have  energy,  ability.  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening.  Write  all.  Ag  Press, 
Manhattan,  Kansas. _ 

GENERAL  ADVER'nSING  SALES¬ 
MAN  on  his  way  up,  to  handle  major 
general  advertising  classifications.  We 
want  the  kind  of  man  who  is  anxious 
and  able  to  move  into  a  position  of 
greater  resimnaibilities.  Preference 
given  to  a  man  presently  employed 
on  a  smaller  Midwestern  daily  news¬ 
paper.  There  are  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  here  for  such  a  man,  whose 
future  is  before  him.  All  applications 
held  confidential.  Write  or  wire  Louis 
D.  Young.  Advertising  Director,  The 
.  Indianapolis  Times,  A  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  day- 
side  job  on  ’round-the-clock  metro- 
I>oIitan  daily  in  chart  area  8.  Write 
fully.  Box  786,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  Immediately.  Con¬ 
tact  E.  F.  Schuyler,  The  Homing 
Press,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

REPORTERS — The  young  man  or 
woman  who  wishes  to  move  from  a 
weekly  to  a  daily,  or  from  a  small 
daily  to  a  larger  daily  should  let  Birch 
help.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  69  X 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 

AMBITIOUS  Reporter  by  vigorous, 
independent  daily  of  20,000  circulation. 
Chart  1  Area.  Best  of  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Chance  for  advancement.  Write 
full  details.  Send  samples.  Box  801, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CUB  REPORTERS— If  you  really  want 
to  break  into  newspaper  work  and  are 
willing  to  relocate,  let  us  help  you. 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  69  E.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


METROPOLITAN 
OPPORTUNITY 
for  Young  Reporter 

ONE  OF  America's  best 
known,  most  respected  news¬ 
papers  has  an  opening  for  an 
ouUtanding  young  reporter. 

Must  have  from  2  to  6  years 
city  room,  experience,  at  least 
part  in  fairly  good  size  city. 

Good  liberal  toucation  and  col¬ 
lege  degree  essential.  Our  staff 
knows  atout  this  ad.  Send  full 
resume  to  Box  827,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SOCIETY  EDITORS— Birch  can  often 
be  of  assistance  to  the  woman  who 
really  desires  newspaper  work  and  will 
relocate.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. _ 

EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN 
For  medium  sized  Northern  New 
England  morning  daily.  One  who 
knows  make-up  and  is  interested  in 
producing  an  ever  better  product.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  who  can  be  satisfied  living  in 
small  community  with  good  schools, 
recreation  facilities  and  moderate  liv¬ 
ing  costs.  Write  fully  giving  experi¬ 
ence.  background  and  salary  expected. 
All  replies  held  confidential.  Box  818, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

UPSTATE  New  York  morning  news¬ 
paper  has  opening  for  fast,  accurate 
reporter.  One  to  2  years’  experience 
desirable.  Write  full  details  including 
references,  education,  interests  to 
Box  809,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMBINATION  society,  general  news 
reporter  for  small  but  growing  prize- 
winning  California  daily.  Experience 
secondary  to  willingness,  pe^nality, 
cooperative  effort.  Details,  including 
expected  salary,  first  letter.  Roseville 
Daily  Press-Tribune,  Roseville,  Cal. 
AGGRESSIVE  central  CfennecUcut 
weekly  wants  well-grounded  reporter 
with  Editorship  aim.  Send  resume  and 
Salary  requirements.  Wallingford  Poet, 
Box  421.  Wallingford,  (ionneeticut. 
CO^READER,  $146  starting  salary; 
medical  and  pension  features;  mid- 
western  metropolitan  afternoon.  Re¬ 
quire  experienced  man.  Box  909,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR, 
makeup.  Small  Oregon  daily,  recrea¬ 
tional  area.  Write  experience,  educa¬ 
tion,  salary,  references.  Box  926, 

^itor  A  Publisher.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  medium¬ 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  Editor  and  imaginative 
head  writer.  Good  conditions.  Box 

911,  Editor  A  Publisher^; _ 

IMAGINATIVE  DESKMAN  who  be¬ 
lieves  a  copyreader  should  do  more 
than  mark  capitals  and  commas.  Must 
be  competent,  painstaking,  have  abil¬ 
ity  to  write  headlines  that  cause  iieo- 
ple  to  read  stories,  and  critically  edit 
copy.  If  you  think  you  are  the  person 
who  can  fill  this  spot  and  train  as 
relief  slotman  on  paper  never  satis¬ 
fied  with  progress,  write  with  com¬ 
plete  information.  Capital  city  evening 
daily  University  town,  (3hart  Area  8. 

Box  929,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EVER  want  to  run  away  with  a  circus, 
A  midwest  motorized  circus  wants  2 
press  agents ;  must  have  car,  type¬ 
writer  :  gas  supplied :  Salary  $100 ;  de¬ 
tails;  Box  940,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MIDWES'iF  DAILY  needs  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Send  sample  of 
work  and  list  salary  requirement. 
Prefer  man  who  has  had  some  city 
hall  and  courthouse  beet  experience. 

Box  938.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _  _ _ 

REPOR’TER  FOR  GROWING  TOWN 
over  16,000  population,  middle  west¬ 
erner  preferred— send  data,  and  ask 
for  interview  by  phone  or  in  iterson. 
Salary  above  average  for  beginner 
and  equal  to  any  for  experience.  Lin- 

coln,  Illinois.  (Courier.  _ 

‘  ^E^RTOR-NEWS  EDITOR  for  8 
!  weeklies.  Government,  farm,  Army  re- 
'  porting  experience  helpful.  College 
town.  Write  all,  send  clips.  Ag  Press, 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ Editorial _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  weekly, 
capable  of  assumiiiK  ren>on8ibility  of 
news  and  editorials  on  4,000  circula¬ 
tion  weekly.  Must  be  family  man  be¬ 
tween  40  and  60.  Previous  weekly 
exiierience  necessary.  Salary  $100 
weekly.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  941,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — on  daily,  seneral  asslKn- 
ment,  strong  on  covering;  beats  and 
features.  Contact  Carlo  M.  Sardella, 
city  editor  Eveninn  Press,  lievittown, 

Pennsylvania. _ _ 

REPORTER  to  cover  courthouse,  city 
hall  and  regular  beat.  Chance  to  be¬ 
come  editor  for  right  man.  Small 
daily.  Box  915,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 
REPilRTTlR  WHO  is  a  small  town 
person  at  heart  and  has  desire  to  be 
a  part  of  grrowing  community  ap¬ 
proaching  16,000  population — location 
middlewest — Salary  for  young  reporter  j 
better  than  average — with  same  apply¬ 
ing  for  experience.  This  position  par-  I 
ticularly  should  interest  the  man  who  I 
wants  to  know  and  learn  all  phases 
of  news  room  operation — persons  who 
want  a  groove  job  should  not  apply. 
Address  ^x  912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SOCIAL  EDITOR — on  daily,  to  handle 
two  assistants,  strong  on  local  organi- 
xation,  feature  and  photo-play,  tops 
in  layouts,  backed  by  competent  photo-  | 
stair.  Contact  Carlo  M.  Sardella,  city 
editor.  Evening  Press,  Levittown, 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

SOUTHERN  newspaper  more  than  ' 
100,000  circulation  invites  applications 
combination  reporter-photographer  with 
college  background  who  wants  make  | 
career  on  photo  side.  Excellent  oppor-  ; 
tunity  for  right  man.  Man  from  re¬ 
gional  3  and  4  preferred.  Include  with  i 
application  summary  news  room  and  { 
photo  experience,  and  statement  why  I 
desire  change.  Reply  Box  907,  Editor 

A  Publiahen _ 

WANTED — Alert  informed  man,  as 
assistant  Telegraph  Editor.  Interest 
more  desired  than  experience.  Write 
Berkshi  re  Elagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

'  WRITER  for  major  home  building 
publication  located  New  York  City. 
General  or  business  news  background 
preferred ;  building  architectual  or 
city  desk  experience  helpful,  not  nec¬ 
essary.  Age  26-35.  Salary  open.  Lib¬ 
eral  benefits.  Our  staff  knows  of  this  | 
ad.  Send  resume  to  Box  931,  Editor  A  I 

^  Publisher^ _ 

YOUNG  MAN  as  news  reporter  on 
3700  circulation  weekly.  Growing  paper 
in  pro8i)erou8  area.  Modern,  well- 
equipi>ed  plant.  Job  requires  camera 
use.  Salary  open.  Write  John  W. 
Nash,  The  New  Milford  Times,  New 
Milford,  Connecticut. 

YOUNG  MAN  for  sports-general  news 
or  weekly.  Telephone  New  Jersey  Coor- 

ier,  Toms  River  8-0008. _ 

ATTENTION  BEGINNING  1 

REPORTERS : 

You  CAN  break  into  newspaper  work  I 
We  have  found  jobs  for  dozens  of 
young  people  with  very  little  or  no 
newspaper  experience.  Salaries  from 
$60  to  $76  weekly.  Positions  are  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  country.  Many 
o|ien  now.  Send  resume  and  request 
application  forms.  Birch  Personnel, 
59  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 

REPORTER  i 

Exjierienced  or  Student  of  Journalism, 
writing  ability,  willing  to  fill  all 
round  job,  including  some  advertising 
layout  and  selling.  Nationally  known 
weekly.  Vineyard  Gazette,  Eidgartown, 
Massachusetts. 

gen^ral“'assignment~ report¬ 
er.  Needed  position  immediately.  ■ 
Available  progressive  daily,  five  after-  ■ 
noons  and  Sunday  morning.  Fifty  dol-  | 
lars  per  week  for  beginner.  Sixty  1 
•dollars  week  for  18  months  or  better 
experience.  Pleasant  Virginia  com¬ 
munity.  Write  full  details  to  W.  J. 
Missett.  Suffolk  Virginia  Newt  Herald. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  pboto-and-eaption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services.  19  East  48.  N.  Y.  C..  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


FOREMAN-MECHANIC  to  take  full 
charge  of  small  daily  composing  room. 
Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  print¬ 
er,  able  to  direct  others,  know  lino¬ 
types  including  comets.  Excellent 
salary,  no  union,  married  man  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  spot  for  energetic,  co¬ 
operative  man  who  wants  to  move  op. 
Chart  Area  2.  Write  complete  infor¬ 
mation  Box  829,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Production  Manager  for 
Middle  West  group  of  papers.  Would 
include  supervision  of  operations  in 
all  mechanical  departments.  Most  be 
someone  with  engineering  background 
and  practical  newspaper  experience 
who  can  keep  abreast  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  newspaper  production  field, 
as  well  as  keep  constantly  in  touch 
with  equipment,  operating  methods  and 
costs  in  all  mechanical  departments. 
Fine  position  for  the  right  man.  Box 
830.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relationt 


ARE  You  Versatile 
Enough  to  Fill  This 
Copy  Writing  Spot? 


CAN  YOU  promote  intangibles  .  .  . 
write  institutional  promotion  ... 
develop  hard-headed  ‘‘sell’’  stories  .  .  . 
plan  sales  aids? 


ARE  YOU  grounded  in  promotion 
copy  ...  at  home  in  radio  and  TV 
commercial  copy  .  .  .  experienced  in 
direct  mail  and  brochures  .  .  .  com¬ 
petent  in  publicity  campaigns? 


WOULD  YOU  like  to  join  one  of 
America’s  best-known  publications  .  .  . 
work  with  a  creative  staff  on  all  types 
of  advertising,  sales  promotion,  and 
public  relations  project;,  national  and 
local  .  .  .  grow  into  responsibilities 
that  can  be  just  as  big  as  your  ab'l- 
ity  to  discharge  them? 


GIVE  US  all  the  information  necessary 
to  show  that  you’re  the  man  for  this 
spot,  in  your  first  letter  or  resume,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements.  All  replies 
will  kept  confidential.  Our  staff 
knows  of  this  advertisement.  Box 
908,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PROMO’nON  MANAGER 
to  work  on  news  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  promotion.  Must  be  a  self 
starter  and  adaptable.  Will  work  side 
by  side  on  all  projects  with  promotion 
manager  on  combination  morning  and 
evening  dailies,  combined  circulation 
200,000.  Chart  Area  3.  Liberal  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Box  919,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Public  Relations  Director 

FUR  expanding  group  of  diversified  | 
companies  with  headquarters  in  New  1 
York.  Opportunity  for  advancement  : 
in  general  management.  Salary  in  ^ 
$10,000  range.  Box  942.  Ekiitor  A  | 
Publisher.  | 


PRINTING  —  Billhooks,  Salesbooks. 
Continuous  Forms,  Receipt  Books. 
Carbon  Forms,  Business  Forms.  Edi¬ 
tor,  Box  602.  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.  Free 
Catalog. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  InformaUon 


INSTRUCTION 


Clattified  Advertuing 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCB  .  . 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
waot-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  pot 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examination  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  I  Full  20-week  coorse 
( including  personal  guidance)  $60. 

I  Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  i)er  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 
Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
I  return  mail. 

j  HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 

I  A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
I  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

'  2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

_ Administrative _ 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  —  ex- 
I  perienced  mechanical,  publisher  assist¬ 
ant.  Production,  labor,  personnel, 
purchasing,  maintenance,  other.  Box 
738,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Production 

Executive 

26  years  experience  in  newspaper  op¬ 
erations.  Thorough  knowledge  of  plant 
planning,  mechanical  supervision,  cost 
analysis,  modem  methods  of  major 
I  operators.  Would  like  to  take  full 
,  charge  of  major  plant  expansion  or 
I  modernisation  program.  Adequate 
I  record  of  proven  ability.  Best  of  ref- 
'  erences.  Looking  for  larger  oppor- 
I  tunity.  Box  716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  AVAILABLE 

Twenty-five  years  experience  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  and  acting  publisher  of 
leading  daily  newspaper  in  two  jmper 
market.  Working  knowledge  all  phases 
of  pubjishing,  costs,  labor  relations, 
advertising  and  editorial.  Administra¬ 
tive,  "TV  and  radio  affiliates. 

I  Box  800 

c/o  Elditor  A  Publisher 


ASSISTANT-GIRL  FRIDAY  to 
tor,  professional  organisation,  wsgi 
new  opportunities  in  Chart  Ana  M 
or  6.  Background  includes  layout,  vri). 
ting,  editing  section  of  organintka'i 
journal ;  news  releases ;  convastki 
planning,  GE^s  thousand  and  one  A- 
ties.  B.9.  in  advertising,  pins  joaim). 
ism,  aviation,  home  economics  (decs 
tion;  2)4  years  newspaper  reportiw. 
^x  802,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVER'nSING  DIRECTOR  ^ 
proven  ability  to  work  with  and  dinei 
sales  staff.  Complete  knowledge  of  d 
classifications.  Best  of  refeieaw. 

Write  Box_988, _ Editor_A  Publiilst. 

BUSINESS  MANAGERESS  iSSsj 
to  publisher  on  Daily.  Tnistwoitky 
leader  in  business  and  plant  opentioa 
Shop  experience.  Labor,  pcrtoea6 
management.  Planning.  Purchati^ 
Low  cost  operation.  Itox  927,  EiBtsr 
A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  OR  BUSINESS  MANAGIX; 
publisher’s  assistant.  Successful  raeoni 
small  daily  operation.  Converted  esA- 
ly  to  daily.  5  years  publiiter  itata 
magazine.  Best  employe  and  poUr 
relations.  Top  references.  Age  41 
$10,000.  Box  923,  Editor  A  Pnbliskg.' 
WOMAN,  complete  newspaper  us 
counting  and  cost  knowledge.  9kw 
newspaper  26  years.  Age  44,  manitd. 

I  Best  references.  Desire  change  oab 
!  reason  for  move.  Box  914,  Edtar  I 
I  Publisher. 

1  Circulation _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  fiftsa 
years  experience,  desires  change  Cn 
produce  top  efficiency  in  departmat 
Excellent  references.  Box  740,  Uttu 

A  Publisher. _ 

Mr.  Publisher: 

MY  INSIDES  ARE  PRETTY  WILL 
BEAT  UP  FROM  WORKING  6  YIAIS 
ON  ONE  OF  FLORIDA’S  TOUGHBI 
SECOND  PAPER  SITUATIONS  BOT- 

I’ve  learned  things, 

I’m  only  40  and  have  behind  ■ 
16  other  years  of  experience  on  tk( 
south’s  largest  Daily  as  eircnlatka 
district  manager,  city  suiierviaor,  isd 
city  circulation  manager.  I'm  a  good 
business  man  and  a  "pusher”  and  tUi 
time  I  want  to  beat  my  brains  mt 
for  something.  I  want  to  be  pnod 
of  my  associates  so  I'll  work  only  for 
a  reputable  publisher  who  will  later 
offer  me  the  opportunity  of  moviat 
from  circulation  manager  to  businoi 
or  general  manager.  Among  mj 
greater  assets  is  a  lovely  family  of 
a  wife  and  4  daughters  who  arc 
proud  of  me  and  want  me  to  make 
good.  I’m  a  Methodist,  member  of 
the  Official  Board,  and  a  Kiwanian. 
Also  I’m  privilege  to  have  soma  of 
the  finest  and  most  capable  newspaper 
people  In  the  country  as  refereneee. 
'  I  could  be  one  of  your  best  permanent 
I  investments.  Box  905,  Editor  A  Pnk- 
'  lisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
_ LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION _ 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  3,  195« 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HATURED,  sesaoned  Circulation  Man- 
uccr  wanU  all  around  position  west  of 
Ike  Miasiuippi  preferred.  Your  situ- 
l^n  is  not  too  small  if  promotional 
effort  is  to  be  had.  Give  TOmpleU  In- 
tormation  about  your  publication,  city, 
■le.  Box  741,  Editor  It  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


COPY,  art,  layout  and  production 
know-how,  plus  all-inelusivs  public  rw- 
lations  experience,  are  combined  in 
one  person  (feminine)  on  the  lookout 
lor  enperlative  post  in  San  Francisco 
er  its  vicinity.  Backfrround  includes 
s^srtieins  asency  work,  and  service 
with  top-fliitht  public  relations  firm. 
Now  employed.  Available  early  April. 
Please  describe  job.  salary,  ate.  in 
reply  to  Box  6S9,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  11  years 
experience,  6  to  16.000  top  locsd  and 
estionsl  results.  Excellent  references. 
Family  man.  Aare  S2.  Manacer  of 
representative  position.  Seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  with  secure  future.  Write  Box 
TM,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  sales¬ 
man.  Industrious,  with  imasination 
snd  ability.  Thorouffhly  experienced  in 
sdvertisinc  and  promotion.  Family 
smn.  mid-foi^ies.  Box  729,  Editor  A 
PnUishCT. 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

TOP  STAFF  on  one  of  tlia 
leading  nMtropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country  and  former 
Classified  and  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  of  smaller  papers 
desires  a  job  as  Advertising 
Director  of  a  pairer  in  the 
26,000  to  60,000  circulation 
bracket. 

THE  JOB  I  am  looking  for  is 
one  that  offers  a  challenge  that 
can  be  met  with  vim,  vigor 
snd  know-how.  Age  66,  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Best  of  references 
and  resume  available.  Box  806, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  small  daily  in 
(Start  Area  8  or  4.  Heavy  experience 
in  all  phases ;  7  years  manager  ad 
agency  handling  nationally-known  ae- 
eonnts ;  6  years  newspaper  retail  ad¬ 
vertising.  (ian  produce  agency  quality 
layouts  that  sell.  Hard  worker  with 
ability  to  get  along  and  the  necessary 
operience  to  handle  accounts  at  all 
levels  successfully.  Write  Box  821. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  daily 
in  Chart  Area  4,  6,  9  or  10.  Age  84, 
marri^.  college  degree,  used  to  re- 
•Ppo’lblllty,  plenty  initiative,  leader- 
i:?'  ®*P*tienee  includes  ad  manager 
daily,  sale;,  promotions  for  manufac- 
tnrers.  Box  922,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Advertising/Promo- 
wn  man  available.  11  year  background 
includes  display,  classified,  circulation 
a  promotion.  Seeks  growth  location  on 
alert  daily  10-20.000.  Areas  1,  2.  8.  6. 

*®’  University  degree.  Box 
989,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED — Change  in  Chart  Area  9. 
Now  working.  12  years*  experience. 

Write  Box 

•21.  Editor  A  Publiriier. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


SPECIAL  EDITION  man  available 
April  8.  Not  a  pressure  artist.  Get 
that  plus  business.  Now  doing  Diamond 
Jubilee  Edition  for  Abilene  Reporter- 
News,  Abilene,  Texas.  References  and 
Samples  furnished  on  request.  Inquire 
care  of  above  pajier. 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR  on  small  midwest 
daily  for  one  year  wants  larger  paper. 
Camera-dark  room  experience  plus  city 
beat  routine  wants  full  time  on  sports. 
Writes  lengthy  daily  column  plus 
features — pictures  on  20  teams  in  pa¬ 
per’s  6,000  circulation  area.  College 
grad  plus.  Two  state  universities. 
Ambitions,  hard  worker  in  fine  health. 
24.  Height  6-2.  Fine  future  main  con¬ 
sideration.  Prefers  Chart  Areas  1,  2, 
6  or  eastern  half  of  7.  but  can  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Available  April  1. 
Draft  deferred.  Box  602,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  OR  WRITER. 
Former  sports  editor  of  metroi»litan 
daily  seeks  change.  Non-drinker.  Sin¬ 
gle.  Now  in  public  relations.  Want 
back  in  sports.  Box  608,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  young  (22)  reporter- 
photographer  seeks  aggressive  news- 
I>ai>er:  vet.  two  years  college,  five 
years  practical  exi>erience ;  desk  and 
edit  experience;  now  chief  of  seven- 
staffer  bureau  for  100,000  morning- 
evening  daily.  Box  716,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER.  6  years  varied  experience 
all  beats.  Strong  on  features,  jour¬ 
nalism  degree,  married.  29.  Box  720, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOPNOTCH  SPORTS  EDITOR  —  of 
Mid-West  daily  is  moving  up  I  Seeks 
position  on  large  daily,  chart  area  12, 
9,  4.  I  write  crisp,  colorful,  human 
copy.  News,  features,  column.  All 
Sporte.  EXCELLENT  REFERENCES. 
J-Grad.  married,  vet.  26.  Can  start  at 
once  I  Box  789,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER-photographer  6  years  all 
beats.  Seeks  responsible  post  on  top 
metropolitan  daily,  magaxine  or  public 
relations.  U.  S.  (or)  foreign.  Know 
graphic  arts.  Single,  82,  will  travel, 
own  car.  Box  727.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  SINGLE  REPORTER,  college 
graduate,  desires  change  on  larger, 
more  advanced  newspaper.  Box  718, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


BALD  but  not  batty.  Photo-features. 
Box  810. 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


IN  MEXKX),  Plentifully  experienced. 
Box  811 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Public  Relations  writer. 
Young,  single  J-Gnul,  draft-free,  top 
writer.  Local  weekly.  Trade  paiwr, 
political-sports  writing  experience. 
Editor  Collage  paper.  Can  do  back¬ 
room,  photo  work.  Chart  Area  2  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  824,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  -  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER.  Employed  editor  40,090  daily. 
16  years  metropolitan,  small  daily, 
magazine  experience  including  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  all  desks,  beats,  city,  wire, 
makeup ;  fast,  accurate  on  copy,  heads ; 
features,  topnotch  photographer;  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  backshop;  direct  staff, 
take  direction ;  sober,  stable ;  88,  mar¬ 
ried  ;  daily,  weekly,  or  allied  field. 
Available  imntediately.  Box  822,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  working:  knowhow;  like 
job  paper  20-40,000  class :  city  hall, 
courts,  boards:  left  eye  bad;  ready: 
pay  own  way: 

1  Box  820,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

i 

1 

1.  2.  6.  Be 

ATTENTION  Chart  Areas  2.  8,  121 
Experienced  deskman,  sports  writer  de¬ 
sires  change  from  southwest  daily  to 
east  or  west  coast — preferably  desk 
job  on  medium-sized  daily.  J-Grad, 
veteran,  single,  27,  car.  Box  902,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


Top-Notch 
COPY  READER 
Slot.  Makeup,  Telegraph 

Sober,  dependable,  family,  ear.  A.B. 
with  honors.  •  years  axperienea  on 
desk  and  all  beats.  Prefer  smaller 
city,  day  hours. 

Making  8160  weekly  on  400,000  plus 
p.m.  dai^,  draft  exempt. 

Box  807.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


(XIMPETENT  Newsi>aper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
(Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon,  Mid- 
Town  Personnel  Agency,  180  W.  42 
St..  New  York,  N.  Y.  _ 


EAGER,  reliable  vet  wants  room  to 
move  in  big  outfit.  J-Grad,  SDX.  26, 
8  years  sports,  copydesk  small  dailies. 
Box  918.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


EDITOR-REPORTER.  28.  B.A.,  family 
man,  seeks  spot  with  future  on  sound 
daily,  medium  or  large.  8  years  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  experience,  all  phases  of 
production,  reporting,  editorial  writing. 
Salary  secondary  to  opimrtunity,  will 
go  anywhere.  At  top  here.  Box  986, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


IDEA-MINDED  NEWSMAN  seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  incentive  to  use  ability  for 
creative  interpretative  newsgathering. 
Solid  reporting  background,  some  desk, 
6)4  years.  J-Grad,  uses  camera,  present 
salary  8100.  Job  I  want  could  be  from 
general  assignment  reporter  to  editor 
or  editorial  writer,  as  long  as  it  offers 
challenge.  Box  926.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JAPAN  RESIDENT  looking  for  con¬ 
nection  with  progressive  West  Coast 
daily.  Have  had  wide  experience  In 
two  years  as  civilian  in  Japan ;  I 
would  like  a  part-time  correspondent 
position  now,  with  prospect  of  home 
job  later  on.  Box  918,  Nitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEED  SPARKLING,  colorful  farm 
features  to  make  your  publication  at¬ 
tractive  to  farmers?  My  stories  have 
appeared  in  national  and  regional 
farm  magazines.  Want  full-time  job 
as  farm  reporter-photographer.  Prefer 
Mid-west  college  town.  (Four  children 
to  educate).  Harold  Severson,  Kenyon, 
Minnesota. 


NEWSMAN,  6  years  city  hall,  court 
house,  polities.  Some  rewrite,  labor, 
schools.  Former  bureau  manager.  Fine 
future  chief  consideration.  Now  on 
86.000  daily.  Desrree.  Family.  Box  908, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NOT  A  CUB  BUT  NEWSHOUND 
with  good  but  limited  wire  service 
experience  seeks  localised  opportunity. 
College,  single,  car.  Want  Chart  Area 
2,  preferably  New  Jersey.  Box  904, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR.  Experienced  8 
years  top  national  magazine,  color  and 
BAW.  Know  layout,  engraving,  ty¬ 
pography.  production.  Good  picture 
agency  contacts.  College  degree.  Box 
901,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  29,  seeks  job  with  medi¬ 
um-sized  daily ;  news  side  or  sports ; 
eight  years  experience — desk,  sports 
and  news  side  beats ;  strong  on  fea¬ 
tures.  Contact  Allan  Wegemer,  418 
Elizabeth  Street.  Petoskey,  Michigan. 
Telephone :  Diamond  7-3268. 

REPORTER:  Sports  or  general  news. 
B.A..  college  editor,  no  experience. 
Available  June  1.  Box  916,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY  writer~and 
editor,  6  years  experience.  Box  917, 
ler. 

SUMMER  JOB  ONLY— Professor,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  dailies,  wants  job  June 
4  to  August  26.  Prefers  write  edi¬ 
torials,  sizable  city ;  would  consider 
reading  copy.  Mention  salary  in  reply 
to  George  Simmons.  Journalism  De¬ 
partment,  Tulane,  New  Orleans  18, 
Louisiana. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  10  years  experi¬ 
ence.  available  April  1.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Bob  Ungericht,  Post  Office  Box 
282,  Troy,  Ohio. 


WANT  TO  KNOW  THE  PLAIN 
FACTS?  Get  an  experienced  reporter. 
Police,  radio  news  and  broadcasting, 
photography ;  89,  married ;  available 

now;  Chart  Area  2.  Box  980,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon.  Mid- 
Town  Personnel  Agency,  180  W.  42 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JANUARY  GRAD.  22,  journalism 
major  competent  and  ambitious,  would 
like  to  bresLk  in  on  small  publication 
preferably  New  York  City  area.  Boa 

944,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

WET  BEHIND  THE  EARS  January 
BA;  college  paper;  4F;  seeks  Chart 
Area  2  rei>orting  opportunity.  Reply 
Box  948,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  PROBLEMS? 
Need  a  coat  conscious  man  who  is 
very  familiar  with  modem  production 
techniques?  Top  referencae,  etc.  Box 
708,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MIDDLE  AGED  MAN.  29  years  prase- 
man,  good  health.  A-1  ability.  Fore¬ 
man  experience.  Take  pride  in  re¬ 
production  R.O.P.  color  since  1980. 
Want  steady  day  position  on  medium 
or  small  daily.  Experienced  on  Hoe. 
Scott,  Goss,  including  the  Univeraa) 
and  Tubular  presses.  Now  employed 
nights.  Willing  to  move  to  any  states 
after  April  1st.  Best  possible  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOREMAN— Would  like  to  relocate 
Chart  Area  Five  or  Nine.  Full  at 
ideas  for  harmonious  Labor-Manage¬ 
ment  relationship.  Will  command  re¬ 
spect  through  knowledge  of  printintc— 
NOT  polities.  Box  808,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOREMAN,  plant  Superintendent  on 
medium  sized  Daily.  Experienced  In 
all  departments.  Composing  and  press¬ 
room.  Teletype.  Good  machinist.  Capa¬ 
ble  leader  with  below  average  page 
costs.  Box  928,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Vetoran. 
Single.  16  years  in  New  York  area; 
police  beat,  news,  features,  etc.  Wlsb 
to  relocate  with  a  progremive  nswn- 
paper  or  organization  in  either  th» 
States  or  elsewhere.  Own  equipment 
and  car.  Will  travel.  Box  629,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


WRITER  for  Agency  or  Company 
Editorial  Services:  12  creative  year* 
in  public  relations,  editing-produeinr 
publications,  writing  for  newspapera. 
national  magazines.  86,  Columbia  J- 
grad.  Box  646,  Editor  A  Publisber. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITER 

OFFERS: 

PLANNING 

RESEARCH 

WRITING 

PLANNING 

Know-how  backed  by  17  years  Public 
Relations,  newsi>aper,  magazine  and 
industrial  engineering  experience.  Box 
946,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OR  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  JOURNALISM  writing  post. 
Young  man  with  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience  and  some  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Work  for  modest  salary  so  naay 
learn  field.  Now  employed  allied  field. 
Expedite  replies  via  airmail.  Box  924,. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

When  a  publisher  orders  an 
editor  not  to  publish  a  certain 
editorial,  is  that  censorship?  We 
don’t  think  so. 

And  yet,  when  a  publication 
board  or  a  Board  of  Regents  at 
a  state  college  or  university 
orders  a  student  publication  to 
discontinue  some  line  of  editor¬ 
ial  discussion,  we  hear  loud 
cries  of  censorship  and  violation 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

A  current  case  involves  the 
Daily  Texan  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  Austin. 

It  seems  to  us  that  very  few 
people  including  newspapermen 
understand  the  issues  involved 
in  a  fracas  of  this  kind — and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the 
student  editors  who  are  so 
quick  to  shout  that  they  have 
been  robbed  of  some  God-given 
or  Constitutional  right. 

*  *  * 

The  Constitutional  guarantee 
of  a  free  press  gives  us  all  the 
right  to  use  a  printing  press  to 
express  our  views.  We  either 
can  buy  one  or  hire  one  to  have 
our  say.  But  it  doesn’t  give 
us  the  right  to  use  someone 
else’s  printing  press  indiscrim¬ 
inately  without  permission. 

On  some  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  campuses  there  are  daily 
and  weekly  publications  that 
are  100%  student  financed  and 
operated.  On  these  papers  the 
students  use  outside  equipment, 
pay  their  own  printing  bills,  the 
top  editors  and  business  execu¬ 
tives,  who  are  selected  in  their 
senior  year  after  three  years  of 
competition  for  the  jobs,  share 
the  profits.  The  school  adminis¬ 
tration  has  absolutely  no  formal 
connection  with  the  publication. 

In  such  a  situation  a  cry  of 
censorship  might  be  justified  if 
the  school  authorities  attempted 
to  dictate  editorial  or  news  pol¬ 
icy.  But,  strangely,  one  rarely 
if  ever  hears  such  a  complaint 
from  a  student  publication  op¬ 
erated  in  this  independent  man¬ 
ner. 

At  the  University  of  Texas 
the  situation  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  Daily  Texan  is 
closely  integrated  with  the  work 
of  the  journalism  school.  Some 
material  for  the  newspaper  is 
prepared  in  j-school  classes. 

The  editor  is  elected  by  the 
student  body  but  he  must  meet 
certain  qualifications  such  as 
completing  tw’o  sophomore  re¬ 
porting  classes  and  two  junior 
editing  classes  plus  an  editorial 
writing  course. 


The  board  of  directors  of 
Texas  Student  Publications,  Inc., 
appoints  the  managing  editor, 
and  he  in  turn  appoints  others 
to  key  jobs.  The  board  leases 
printing  equipment  from  the 
school  of  journalism  all  of 
which  is  housed  in  university 
buildings.  The  paper  doesn’t 
have  to  make  money  to  survive 
and,  in  fact,  lost  money  last 
year.  The  board  of  Student 
Publications  is  responsible  to 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
tax-supported  university. 

With  publishing  activity  so 
interlocked  with  the  journalism 
school,  the  ultimate  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  publication  therefore 
rests  with  the  university  which 
in  turn  is  responsible  to  the 
people  of  the  state  supporting  it. 

*  *  * 

The  controversy  at  the  U.  of 
Texas  started  when  the  student 
editor  published  an  editorial 
supporting  the  President’s  veto 
of  the  Fulbright-Harris  natural 
gas  bill.  Those  were  apparently 
fighting  words  in  Texas. 

But,  whether  they  were  or 
not,  the  Board  of  Regents  cited 
state  law  prohibiting  the  use  of 
appropriated  university  funds  to 
influence  the  outcome  of  elec¬ 
tions. 

The  whole  subject  seems  like 
pretty  dull  stuff  for  campus 
reading  anyway  but  has  blown 
up  what  is  pretty  much  a  tem¬ 
pest  in  a  teapot.  It  looks  like 
the  veto  is  going  to  stand,  so 
why  not  get  back  to  work  put¬ 
ting  out  a  bigger  and  better 
campus  publication  for  stu¬ 
dents  ? 

On  the  issue  of  whether  the 
University  had  the  right  to  step 
into  the  picture,  we’re  inclined 
to  believe  the  publisher  of  any 
publication  should  exercise  his 
ultimate  publishing  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Lynn  Landrum,  columnist  for 
the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
wrapped  it  up  pretty  well  in 
three  stanzas : 

The  right  to  say  my  say 
Is  mine  and  mine  alone; 

Your  corresponding  right 
I’m  just  as  free  to  own. 

To  fetch  my  soapbox,  though, 
From  which  I  speak  or  sing 

Is  never  at  your  charge — 
’Tis  mine  along  to  bring. 

Nor  can  you  seize  my  box 

To  air  your  private  views; 

Free  speech  is  free,  of  course, 
But  bring  the  box  you  use. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


March  8-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel.  Baltimore,  Md. 

March  10-11 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Mechanical  Conference 
Hotel  Orlando,  Decatur,  III. 

March  11-12— New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau 
Winter  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

March  11-13 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association 
spring  convention,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  14-16 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

March  17-18 — North  Carolina  Association,  third  annual  mechani¬ 
cal  conference,  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

March  17-19 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  meet¬ 
ing,  Muehibach  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

March  19-30 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Managing 
Editors  and  News  Editors,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

March  20-23 — Press  Photography,  15th  annual  Short  Course,  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  23-24— North  &  East  Texas  Press  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Tyler,  Texas. 

April  1-5 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  San  Marcos  Hotel.  Chandler,  Ariz. 

April  4-6 — American  Public  Relations  Association,  12th  annual 
National  Conference  and  seventh  International  Public  Relations 
Institute,  Hotel  Statler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  5-7 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  meeting, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

April  6-8 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  board  of  directors 
meeting,  Bermuda. 

April  14 — Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  annual  Spring 
meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

April  15-17— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring 
meeting,  Mayflower  Hotel.  Akron,  Ohio. 

April  15-17 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
meeting,  Lowry  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

April  17— Commonwealth  Press  Union,  Canadian  Section,  annual 
meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

April  18— Canadian  Press,  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

April  19-21— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  20-21 — Michigan  Press  Photography  Conference,  Kellogg 
Center,  Michigan  State  University,  Lansing,  Mich. 

April  23-26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  70th 
annual  convention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  26-28 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  38th 
annual  meeting,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

April  29-May  I— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers,  national  spring  conference.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

April  30-May  2nd  — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  Spring  meeting,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  3  -4— International  Advertising  Association,  eighth  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York. 

May  7-1  I — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Newspaper 
Design,  Makeup  and  Typography,  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

May  15— New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  18-19 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  NIttany  Lion  Inn, 
University  Park,  Pa. 

May  18-19  —Illinois  Press  Association,  Spring  convention,  Hotel 
Leland,  Springfield,  III. 


HlLEn  KlinDfR 


A/e^atiatat 


FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


1701  K Street,  N,  W.,  Waghington,  D.C, 
Lincoln  Building  ...  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Old  fashioned  methods  of  setting  large  display  ads 
can  be  mighty  costly— especially  with  more  and  more 
food  store  advertising  coming  your  way. 

For  example,  look  at  the  food  store  composition 
shown  below  in  actual  size.  It  was  set  the  efBcient 
way— on  the  new  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype. 
And  what  a  projit-making  difference  that  makes! 

Expensive  “cutting  in”  and  costly  hand  picking  and 
sorting  of  matrices  were  eliminated  because  all  the 
composition  was  keyboarded. 

No  side  magazines  were  needed  for  the  large  sizes 
because  the  Model  35  sets  through  normal  36-  and 
condensed  48-pt.  directly  from  the  main  magazines— 
a  type  range  unequalled  by  any  other  mixer. 

And  here’s  another  economy:  the  Linotype  slugs 
were  delivered  ready  for  lock  up.  There  was  no  need 
for  underpinning. 

You  can  roll  up  new  profits  in  your  com¬ 
posing  room.  How?  Just  call  or  write  your 
Linotype  Agency  for  full  details  on  the 
new  Rangemaster  Linotypes. 


LINOTYPE 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


Roll  up  new  profits 
on  food  store  ads! 


Ag*nci«t:  Atlanta.  Bostan,  Chicago,  Clavaland,  Dallas,  Los  Angelos,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada;  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


tainted  la  C.8.A. 


Set  In  Linotype  Catedonia  and  Spartan  fomiUeB 


sells  for  classified  advertisers  in  New  York,  anj 
the  World-Telegram  and  Sun  on  the  move  .  . 
with  circulation  up  to  a  new  total  of  570,275*  anfl 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


IJI>  593,724 


LINES*’ 


including  gains  in  announcements,  apartmenfl 
auctions,  automotive,  boats,  business  and  finan<»il 
business  services,  camera  and  accessory 
cemeteries,  undertakers  and  headstones,  ed 
tional,  employment,  instruction,  merchandise  fif 
sale,  moving  and  trucking,  real  estate,  religi< 
rooms  and  board,  and  stamps. 


*^BC,  9/30/55  **AdvertbiDB  Linage  Service 


move  good!  with  the  newspaper  that's  on  the  move 


New'Vbrk  World  -Telegra 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NIW  YORK.WerM-r«/egraM  <  Die  Sun 

CliVaAND . fren 

PrrrSMIROH . fren 

SANRRANaSCO . Nem 


COlUMMIS . CMxen 

aNONNATI . fott 

KB4TUCKr  .  .......  Ret* 

CeWnalM  tdiHon,  CindniwH  fait 


INMANAPOIIS . TImat  KNOXyt^'* . Newi-l 

Qammrat  AdvartMitf  DepTtwnt,  330  Rarfc  Avmhm,  New  Terfc  Off 


DMVtR  .  .  .  Rocky  Mauntah  Nawi 

MRMINOHAM . fatl-HanU 

**  MIMRHtS . fratt-ScImHar 


iVANSVIllE . fraa 

HOUSTON . frau 

FORT  WORTH . fran 


i  MiMPHIS.  .  .  .Cammarcial  Appaal  AlRUQUiRQUi  .... 

‘  WASHINOTON . Nowi  HFASO . HaraU-fait 


CtilcM,  9en  FrmdM*  Datrelt  Onilnnetl  RhRedelnlite  BeRt 


